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MARCH, 1825. 
PHILELPHl EPISTOL^. 

± HE age of Latin poetry is now passed, and even prose is bo 
longer used as the channel for conveying information or amuse- 
ment^ but con6nqd to the disquiutions of commentators, 
and school or college exercises. Nor have the tiaste and opir 
nions of mankind suffered a revolution less violent ; for we 
are now as loud in our censures on the modem Latinists, as 
our forefathers were profuse in showering their encomiums 
^ou them; It is but lately, within the last century, that the 
general voice has assented in this outcry ; for although Latin 
had long ceased to be used in writing, the works of the' moderns 
in that idiom were studiously and assiduously read and imitated 
by many of the best poets of Italy, and of our own country, 
a'raonget whom we may specify no less names than Dryden, 
I^ope, and Parnell ; the latter of whom confessedly borrowed 
many of his pieces from the modern Latinists ^ and the 6bl%a- 
tions of Dryden and Pope are not less observable to those who 
have spent any time on the study of these writers. Our 
contempt for the imitators of Augustan eloquence may be 
easily traced to a petulant critique, written by Boileau, which, 
with a show of wit and reason, contained little but shallow 
argument, and evinced a very narrow and confined. view of the 
subject. And this has too often been the ca$e with great men, 
that they mislead and dazzle the world by the excess of .theijr 
own radiance. From a wish to appear singular, 2^nd holding 
opinions different from the rest of mankind, they strike out into 
a new path, reckless of its higgedness and difficulties, because 
conscious that they have powers sufficient to surmount it by 
some means or other, and perfectly assured that they will have 
an abundance of followers to hang on their steps, and shelter 
VOL. XXXL CLJI. NO. LXI. A 
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themselves onder the greater brilliance of their glorjr. But we 
are inclined to think that the notions usually entertained of mo' 
dern Latin are unjust or niistaken» and shall endeavor to show 
their fallacy, by considering the advantages which literature and 
arts in general have received from the exertions of those men, 
who wrote in the language of ancient Rome, their own indivi- 
dual merits as writers, and the curiosity of their compositions, 
as far as regards a knowlege of the progress of literature 
through Europe. 

As the dark and dense clouds which had overshadowed Eu* 
rope throughout that period, which we denominate the dark 
ages^ were gradually melting away, and as learning was making 
its earliest struggles towards rousing itself from the tomb, where 
It had so long lain in torpor and obscurity, Italy was the first 
to acknowlege the influence of the electric shock. Previous 
to that time^ the popular tongue used in conversation over the 
gfeater part of the Continent, was a sort of dog Latin, mixed 
up and contaminated with the provincial dialects of the respec* 
live countries, and which was now softening down by little and 
little, and taking the visible form of an independent and origin 
tial language. But as these dialects grew from their infancy tp 
aturdy and robust manhood* the Latin tongue was still maiar 
tained for writing, and through this all the knov^iedge of the 
time was conveyed. Priests, poets^ philosophers, historians^ 
physicians, diffused the result of their labors through the 
world in the language of ancient Rome* Italy alone may be 
thought an exception ; for the language of this country, if we 
allow the received opinion of its origin, would appear to have 
leaped at once from the cradle to maturity. But Italian, suck 
as it is spokeVi and written at the present day, is of much 

freater antiquity^ than usually considered.. It is attested by 
Wmerio, that there is at Ravenna an instrument, written in 
the time of the Emperor Justinian, in the.presenjt language of 
Italy. Costantiup Porforigenito, in his own time, about the 
year 910^ applies to each of the cities Benevento and Venicei 
the epithet " cittA nova." And in the time of Frederic the 
Second, the people of Naples used to sing the following 
chaunt :-« 

^ Benedittu, laudatu e santificatu hi Patre ; 
Beoedittu, laudatu e santificatu lu Filiu ; 
Benedittu, laudatu e santificatu lu Spiritu Santu.'* 

This is the existing dialect of Calabria, and is agreable to 
their present pronunciation, as they usually change o infp 
«! and i into e. Considering then the Italian of this early 
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origin, of which it undoubtedly is^ we need not be surprised 
that in the latter end of the thirteenth century, when many 
countries of £urope had scarcely any language which they could 
call their own, such a poem as the *' Divina Comedia'' of 
Danle was produced ; a poem ^hich we still gaze upon with 
admiration, whether we consider its high poetical merits, or the 
strength and purity of its diction ; and which evinces that the 
language was at that time so formed and settled, that it has re- 
ceived but few alterations during the lapse of above four hun- 
dred years, between that age and the present. But the little 
roughness and few traces of barbarism which we meet with in 
Dante, were polished down in the next century by Petrarca 
and Boccaccio ; and these two authors brought the language of 
Italy to that elegance and perfection which it retains at the pre- 
sent day, and which has never been surpassed. In the fifteenth 
century^ Boiardo, Pulci^ and Ariosto wrote ; and after this, the 
world was deluged with swarms of Latin poets, who took their 
lead from Italy, and spread from thence into Germany, France^ 
Holland, &c. ; and in this language most works of arts, science, 
and polite literature, were composed during this and the follow* 
ing century. And, indeed, all these men, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, &c., used the Latin tongue for those of their works 
which they considered of the greatest importance, in which all 
their philosophical and philological treatises were written. 

It may appear strange that the earliest work of great note^ 
written in Italian, should be a poem, that of Dante ; that he 
should be followed by another great poet, Petrarca ; and that 
the earliest prose work of fame should be the Decameron of 
Boccaccio, which was composed in the century subsequent to 
that in which the *' Divina Comedia" was written. But poetry 
in all countries has taken the precedence of prose. Homer 
florished about two hundred years after the arrival of Cadmus 
in Greece, which, according to Sir Isaac Newton's chronology, 
was B. C. 1045. The earliest prose writers amongst the 
Greeks, were Pherecydes of Syrus, and Cadmus of Miletus, 
who lived, according to Pliny, during the age of Cyrus, king of 
Persia, at least two hundred and fifty years after Homer. And 
this might also be proved to have been the case with Roman 
learning; for the eariiest specimens of their literature, the Si- 
bylline oracles, were in verse. 

From the cursory sketch which we have given, there will not 
appear any cause for our wonder that the Italian tongue should 
have risen at so early a period in the history of Europe to the 
perfection to which it attained, as it is evident that its origin is 
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14 Fhiklphi Epistola. 

Quare ad cstero9,qao8 babes doctbatmos disertitsimosque viroa accesN> 
aisse audio Theodoium Gazen, Don possum equidem non Isetari, tibique 
plqrimum gratulari. Habes euun virum quo nemo est in uni verso Grse^ 
corum genere neque doctior^ nee eloqueotior, nee modestior. £t is est 
profecto, ut mea fert opinio^ talis tantusque vir, ut oibil ex eo sis in 
omni politiore disciplina desideraturus. Humanitate vero cseterisque 
virtutibus quantum valeat, jam licjuido potuisti ex ejus consuetudme 
cognoscere. Tusb autem benignitads fuerit, ita istum tractare atque dili- 
gere, at eos soleSi quos maximi ducis. Nam quicquid in eum beneficu 
contuleris, et bene et honorifice abs te locatum brevi intelliges. Vale, 
rex optime. Ex Mediolano, viii. Kal. Octob, mcccclti. 

We will now give a specimeD of our author's light and festive 

strain.; 

Franciscus Philelphus Joannino Barbate S. D. 
Quantum videre videor ridiculo tibi sum. Nam meos carminum 
libros toties repetitos restituere mihi negligis. At ego mihi verba dan 
longius certe non patiar. Turpissimum enim est Francisoum Phiielphum 
imberl^em duel a Joannino barbato'. Itaque aut rem mihi meam restitue 
quamprimum ; aut ubi ita mails, tibi litem apud principem paratam esse 
intellige. Nam quum alios ridere nunquam consuevi, rideri ab aiiis 
nolo. Vale. Mediolani, viii. Kal. Aug. mccoclx. 

PhilelphuSy like maiiy other men of genius, died in extreme 
poverty, so much that his very bed and the furniture of his 
house were sold to pay the expenses of his funeral. But two 
years before his death, he thus writes to one of his friends. 

Ago nunc aetatis annum quintum et septuagesimum ; eras initurus 
pro divina benignitate septuagesiinum sextum. Itaque sarcinulas meas 
colligere incipio. Nescio enim quamdiu sim futurus m vivis. Cgtn aliak 
mihi divitiae nuUse sunt, quas relinquam liberis meis, non parum me fe- 
cisse existimabo, si hos et Uteris locupletabo et libris. 

We would willingly extract more copiously from' this enter- 
taining writer, but we fear that we have already exceeded our 
limits. Indeed it will scarcely be fair to appreciate our author's, 
merits from the extracts we have given ; fot although we have 
endeavored to var\ them as much as possible, and select those 
which have the most prominent features of thought, style, or 
delineation, Were we to give our readers a faithful idea ofx 
the work^ before us, and its real .value, we must go on quoting 
without end. For there are so many circumstances, stories 
anecdotes, and tales, and those too which we principally 
wished to mention, so intertwined with one another, that we 
found it impossible to remove one stone, without pulling down 
the whole fabric on our heads ; we must have gone on trans- 
cribing page after page, until we had produced a new edition, 
instead of a critical notice. And we are conscious that the 
examples we have given have lost half of their beauty, by being 
transplanted from their native soil into our pages, as the rose 
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when it is plucked from iu surrounding fdfiage, or the diamond 
from the ring in which it is set. To the historian these volumes 
are perhaps invaluable : be will find much information scattered 
throughout them, which will illustrate the great historical events 
of the period ; and he will receive them from a man, who was 
an active and moving principle of the great machine of govern- 
ment, a statesman, a soldier, and an ambassador : they will come 
to him as the unbiassed opinions of the private man, divested oC 
the feelings of party fpirtt and court policy, and Written in the 
sacred and open-bearted confidence of private correspondence. 
Nor are they less Worthy the attention of the politician, as he :will 
see the secret springs of governments, and their motions, during 
one of the most troubled periods of Italian history : he may see 
how their infiuence acted, and how their vigor was kept up in these 
early times ; he may draw the parallel between those days and 
these — and he will find how little the principles of politics bavd 
altered. To the antiquarian we promise ample food for bil 
researches ; — the customs, habit^ and manners of sdcietyi^ 
public and private, are . here depicted in living portraits, and 
ftithful colors. . To the philosopher we promise gratifipatioii 
•-'to the general reader, amusement. Let not the learned de-% 
spise the book, because they may meet with a few barbarisms, or 
occasional inelegant expressions ; but rather let them remember 
that no form is perfect— that the fairest complexion may have 
its moles, and the best figure its little blemishes. Let them, re^ 
member the difficulties, the labors that were to be encountered 
in those times in rising even to tolerable knowlege in classic 
literature ; and then they will rather wonder at the effort of 
genius, which has produced such general beauty, than reject it> 
because it is not all excellence. Above all, let them recollect 
the benefits which they owe to these men ; how they have &^ 
cilitated their classical studies ; how their giant frames have burst 
through the thickets which entangled the road to heathen learn« 
ing, and which, had it not been for their exertions, would pro^ 
bably have remained in wild and impenetrable luxuriance at this 
day : and this recollection, if they are determined not to praise, 
may at least teach them not to censure. Here then let us close 
the book — but not for ever. We have brushed the dust from 
bis name, and we hope to see it live in brightness. We have 
found his relics, as they mouldered away to the dust from whence 
they sprung ; and we have built him up a monument, where we 
trust he may live enshrined for ages yet to come. We have 
poured our libations on his manea^ ^nd richly .and- gloriously 
have they repaid our sacrifice. 



,> 



NOTICE OF 

Professor Cousin's Edition of the third, fourth,^ 
and jifih Bboks of Proclus on the Parmenide^ of 
Plato. 8vo. Paris, 1823. 



jThb three books, with which the learned Professor has now 
favored the public, are replete with information of the most 
interesting nature to the Platonic reader. The development 
in particular^ in the fifth book, of the method of reasoning in- 
vented by the Eleatic Zeno, and which Plato employs in the 
Parmenidesy is no "less novel than important; and that the 
readers of the Classical Journal, who may not have this work in 
their possession, may be convinced of the truth of this remark, 
the following elucidation of that method from Proclus is sub- 
joined. 

Two hypotheses being laid down, viz. if a thing, is, and if it 
is not, each of these may be tripled by considering in eaqh what 
happens, what does not happen, what happens and at the same 
time does not happen : so that six cases will be the result. But 
since, if a thing is, we may consider itself either with respect 
to itself, or itself with respect to others ; or we may consider 
others themselves with respect to themselves, or others with 
respect to that thing itself; and so likewise if a thing is not: 
hence the whole of this proceas will consist of eight triads, which 
are as follow : — 1. ^ a thing is, what happens to itself with 
respect to itself, what does not happen, what happens and at 
the' same time does not happen. 2. If^a thing is, what happens 
to itself with respect to others, what does not happen^ what 
happens and at the same time does not happen. S. If a thing 
is, what happens to others with respect to themselves, what does 
Bot happen, what happens and at the same time does not hap- 
pen. 4. If a thing is, what happens to others with respect 
to that thing,' what does not happen, what happens and ai the 
same time does not happen. And the other four, which are 
founded on the hypothesis that a thing is not, are to be distri- 
buted in exactly the san^e manner as those which have just been 
enumerated. Such (says Proclus) is the whole form of the 
dialectic method, which is both intellectual and scientific ; and 
under which those four powers, viz. those of definition, division, 
demonstration^ and analysis, receive their consummate perfec- 
tion. 
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In the Jirst hypothesis, therefore^ of the ParmenideSi Plato 
considers what does not follow to the one, or the ineffable prin- 
ciple of things considered with respect to itself, and to otliers. 
In the second, what does follow. In the third, what follows 
and at the same time does not follow* And this forms the first 
hexad. But in the fourth hypothesis, he considers what fol- 
lows to others with respect to themselves, and what does not foU 
low, what follows and at the same time docs not follow. In the 
Jifth, what follows to others with respect to the subject of the. 
hypothesis, what does not follow, what follows and at the same 
time does not follow. And so two hexads, or four triads, are by 
this mean produced from the five hypotheses, if the one is. And 
the reader will easily perceive how. each of the other four, which 
suppose the one is not,, may. form a triad : so that these four 
triads in conjunction with the preceding four, will give the whole 
JEIeatic or dialectic method complete. It is likewise requisite to 
observe, that the four latter hypotheses by taking away the one, 
entirely subvert all things, both such as truly are, and such as 
subsist in generation, i. e. in becoming to be, and show that no 
being can any longer exist. The one therefore, or the great first 
cause of all, being admitted, all things subsist even to the last 
hypostasis ; and this being taken away, essence itself is immedi* 
ately destroyed. 

Proclus observes, '^ that the difficulty of this dialectic method 
in the use of it is evident from this, that no one posterior to 
Plato has professedly written upon it; and on this account (says 
he) we have endeavored to illustrate it by numerous examples/' 
One of these examples, which I conceive to be a most happy 
and important specimen of this method, is as follows : 

If providence is, there will follow to itself with respect to it" 
self, the beneficent, the infinitely powerful, the eflicacious ; but 
there will not follow, the subversion of itself, the privation of 
counsel, the unwilling. That which follows and does not follow 
is, that it is one and not one.' Tifcere will follow to itself with 
respect to other things, to govern them, to preserve every thing, 
to possess the beginning and the end of all things, and to bound 
the whole of sensibles. That which does not follow is, to in- 
jure the objects of its providential care, to supply that which is 
contrary to expectation, to be the cause of disorder. There will 



' Because under the one first providence, there are other providential 
powers, according to the Platonic theology, that energise ministrant to 
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follow and not follow, tlie being present to all tfaifiga^ and an 
exemptbn from them ; the knowing and not knowing them : 
for it knows thena in a different manner^ and not with powers 
co-ordinate to the things known. There will follow to other 
things with respect to themselves^ to suffer nothing casually from 
each otheri and that nothing will be injured by any thing.' There 
will not follow^ that any thing pertaining to them will be from 
fortune^ and the being unco-ordinated with each other. There 
will follow and not follow, that all things are good: for this will 
partly pertain to them, and partly not.^ To other things with 
respect to it there will follow, to be suspended from it, and on 
all sides to be guarded and benefited by it. There will notfol-^ 
'low, an opposition to it, and the possibility of escaping it. For 
there is nothing so small that it can be concealed from Proroi^ 
dence, nor so exalted that it cannot be vanquished ojfit. There 
will follow and not follow, that every thing will participate of 
Providence : for in one respect all things partake of it, and in 
another not of it, but of the good which is imparted to every 
thing from it. 

But let Providence not have a subsistence, again there will 
follow to itself with respect to itself the imperfect^ the unproli- 
iic, the inefficacious, a subsistence for itself alone. There will 
not follow, the unenvying, the transcendently full, the sufficient, 
the assiduous. There will follow and not follow, the unsolici- 
tous, and the undisturbed : for in one respect these will be pre- 
sent with that which does not providentially energise, and in 
another respect will not, in consequence of secondary natures 
not being governed by it. It is also evident that there will fol* 
low to itself with respect to other things, the unqaingled, the pri- 
vation of communion with all things, and the not knowing any 
thing. There will not follow, the assimilating other things to 
itself, and the imparting to all things the good that is fit. There 
will follow and not. follow, the being desirable to other things : 
since this iu a certain respect is possible, and not possible. For 
if it should be said, that through a transcendency exempt from 
all things, it does not providentially energise, nothing hinders 
but that it may be an object of desire to all secondary natures ; 
but yet considered as deprived of this power, it will not be desi- 
rable. To other things with respect to themselves there will fol- 
low, the unadorned, the casual, the indefinite in passivity, the 



' Because the existence of Providence being admitted, apparent injury 
terminates in real gobd. 
^ Fur what is evu to a part, is gooi to the whole. 
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reception of maoy things adventitious in their natures^ and the 
being conducted in a confused and disorderly manner. There 
wilt not follow, an allotment with respect to one thing, a dis.tri- 
bution according to desert^ and a subsistence according to intel- 
lect. There will follow and not follow^ the being good: for so 
far as they are beings, they must necessarily be good ; and yet. 
Providence not having a subsistence, it cannot be said whence 
they possess good. But to other things with respect to Provi- 
dence there will follow, the not being passive to it, and the being, 
unco-ordinated with respect to it. . There will not follow, the 
being measured and bounded by it. There will follow and not 
follow, the being ignorant of it : for it is necessary they should 
know that it is not, if it is not. And it is also necessary that 
they should not know it : for there is nothing common to them 
with Provideqce. 

I shall now proceed to compare the three books of thisr work 
published by the Professor with those of the Harleian manu- 
script ; noticing the difference in the text of the one from that 
of the other, wherever the discrepance is important ; and adding 
such conjectural alterations of my own as appear to me to be 
real emendations. In p. ], therefore, Proclus observes, that 
Parmenides interrogates Socrates about the hypostasis of fornis 
or ideas, in order that he may know, sirs io^otarixoos ep^si Trcpi 
avru ScuHgarvis e^ aXXor^icov vufiaTwv irnrXtj^coftsvo;, ene voegms 
etUTog iauTov tni njv rourou 6tav avtyeipas itai xara vouv evepyy^a-ag 
xai ttafrafji^ivog vpo roov xarerayiJLsvtov ftovaS(ov t»s t^p^lf'^ois, xtfi 
irgo Twv [MTsxpiAevooy rots aftfdsxrou^. In this passage, for vetif^otrmf 
which is also the reading of the Harleian Ms., 1 substitute yoij- 
f&ATcpv, and for toutou 9«av, toutoov Isav ; for ef aWorpimv voq/Merwy 
is a very common mode of expression with Proclus, and appears 
to me to be much more appropriate, in this place/ than f^ aXXo- 
rpiwv vafiaroov. For then what Proclus says wHi be in EfigU^h : 
'* Whether Socrates was doxastically affected about ideas (or 
had nothing more than a mere opinion respecting them), being 
replete with conceptions on this subject foreign to the truth, or 
i¥hether he intellectually excited himself to the sucfey of these, 
energising according to intellect, and beholding exepipt prior to 
co-arranged monads, and imparticipable monads' prior to such 



^ In the Platonic philosophy, imparticipable rnonads are such leading 
natures as are not consubsistent with beings inferior to themselves. 
Thus imparticipable intellect is that intellect which is not consubsistent 
with soul, but produces that intellect which soul participates ; and so in 
other instances. 
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as are participated. In p. 5, Proclus commences an elaborate 
and admirable discussibn about the existence of ideas^ considered 
as subsisting in the intellect of the Maker of the Universe, and as 
the paradigms of all sensible forms ; and in order to prove the 
necessity of their existence, he demonstrates, in the first place, 
that the virorld is not self-subsistent ; because in things self-sub- 
sistent it is the same thing which generates and is generated ; so 
that what is self-subsistent will be entirely impartible. But the 
world is not a thing of this kind; for every body is divisible, and 
is therefore not self-subsistent. He adds, that every thing self- 
subsistent is self-energetic : for by a much greater priority that 
which generates itself, is naturally adapted to energise to itself 
(i. e. to have an energy directed towards itself). After this, ia 
p. 6. 1. 2, he observes : o Ss xoo-jxo; outo; oux fo-riy autoxivijto;, a-cor 
/uerixo^ wv. ou^ffv youv tcov coofioLTcov oXwg afua xai xivaurflflti xa$ 
xmiv 9rsf uxsv, ouSe yap afia cXov tcturp iepfjiMivuv km uf* eaurov tep- 
/xaivfo-dai. In this extract, for oXoog, the Harleian Ms. has 
rightly oXoy, as is evident from what follows after this word, 
which, thus amended, will be in English : '^ But the world being 
corporeal is not self-motive. No body, therefore, is at one and 
the same time naturally adapted to move and to be moved ac- 
cording to the whole of itself: for neither at one and the same 
time can the whole of it beat and be heated by itself.'' After- 
wards Proclus investigates whether the cause of the World pro- 
duced it xaroi ^rpoaipeo-iv xai Xoyio-jxoy according to deliberate choice 
and a reasoning process, ^ aurm tco eivai, or by his very being. 
And be observes, that if he produced the universe from delibe- 
rate choice, his productive energy (voii}<ri^) will be unstable and 
dubious, and will subsist differently at different times (xai aXXort 
akXtos i^owra). 

P. 10. 1. 5. EiTOL 1) [lev ftepixi} ^u^f^ Ivvarai rourcov rav ^aivo- 
luvcov rffXsiorepov ri xai axpiPea-npov avoyevvetv, xai 6ia)gii¥ ev eMUriy 
XM cfaifuv axpifiri, xon xvxXov, xai xaXov xoti ktov, xai f xaorov 9rgo- 
/SoAAouca reov ciSeov* y^ Ss rou ff'ayro; xoo*f40u xai reov ^atifOfuvwit, 
XflcAAiov otm yevvav otm cpav iuvarai, xai vaog o ftev rou irayro^ i(m 
ifffAiovpyos' 9^^ fitpovs rou 'jravrog ; ij yap [leil^eov ^uva/xi^ reXetorepeny 
•OTiy OI0TIX1), xai r^ aiiXorepa xivy^ins xpeirroycoy eori dstopv^fMtTWV 
tempos* Such also is the reading in the Harleian Ms. of this 
passage. But for Bira, in the beginning of it, I read £i aga» 
And instead of i^ Si rou iravros xotr/xou, it is requisite to read i} Ss 
mna rou wavrcg xoo-ftov. In the last line likewise, for i] aS^^OTtga 
xiMjcri;, it appears to me to be necessary to read i] avKonpa vw^tfig. 
For then what Proclus says, will be in English : ''For if a partial 
soul [such as ours] is able to generate something more perfect 
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and more accurate than the phaenomena, and to behold in itself 
the accurate sphere and circle^ the accurately beautiful and equal, 
end to produce from itself every form ; but the cause of the 
whole worlds and of the phaenomena^ is neither able to generate, 
nor to perceive any thing more beautiful [than sensible objects] : 
bow is it, that the one is the Demiurgus of the universe; but the 
other of a part of the universe ? For a greater power is the pro- 
lific cause of more perfect natures, and a more immaterial intel- 
ligence is the contemplator of more excellent spectacles/' P. 
11. 1. 7* 9 cLpoi vovg eoTtv mTiO$, ij xeu d-uvroftfi xavroi aXXv^Xois* ^ 
yotp irifjuougyos rov iretvros, to ds ttuv ttoixiXov eari, xai ov tv^s ctwnig 

[MTpeov v7ro(rTri(rag otura ; Here in the beginning of this ex- 
tract, for ij aguf the Harleian Ms. has rightly ti aga.^ and in % kou 
vtiVTu^u the same Ms. very properly omits ^. Ana in the third 
place, for ^ yap ^lAiovgyog, the Harl. Ms. has also rightly us yap 
St}ftiot;^o;« The passage, therefore, thus aniended, will be in 
English : '* If, therefore, intellect is the cause [of the world], 
and co-arranged all things with each other ; (for the Demiurgus 
of the universe is one, but the universe is various, and all the 
parts of it do not participate of the same dignity and order,)-— 
this being the case, who is it that measures the dignity of them, 
except the power that gave them subsistence ?" 

T. 
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The WONDERS of ELORA; or, the Narrative of a 
Journey to the Temples and Dwellings excavated out 
of a mountain of granite^ and extending upwards of a 
mile and a quarter, at Elora, in the East Indies, Sfc. 
By J. B. Seely, Captain in the Bombay Native 
Infantry, and late in the military service of His 
Highness the Rajah of Nagpour. Qvo. pp. 536. 
1824. 

Xhe temples of Elora had been visited by several, and an 
essay on them appeared in the Asiatic Researches ; but Cap- . 
tain Seely is the first person who encountered the dangers of 
such an attempt, and introduced them to his countrymen at 
home. His journey, not to be followed on the despicable little 
maps of which Bryant complains, was made, in 1810, by the 
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route of Panweil, Karli, Poona, Seroor, Ahmed-nuggor, and 
Toka^ to Elora : but as the journey consists principally of per- 
sonal narrative^ we shall step at once to his arrival at that won- 
derful scene. 

On a close approach to the temples (he says), the eye and imagina- 
tioli are bewildered witb the variety of interesting^ objects that present 
themselves on every side. .. .Conceive the burst of surprise at suddenly 
coming npon a stupencfous temple, within a large court, hewn out of the 
solid rock, with all its parts perfect and beautiful, standing proudly 
alone upon its native bed, and detached from the neighboring mountain 
by a spacious >area all around, nearly 250 feet deep, and 150 feet broad : 
this unrivalled fane, rearing its rocky head to a height of nearly 100 
feet; its length about 145 feet, by 62 broad; having well-formed door- 
ways, windows, staircases to its upper floor, containing fine large rooms 
of a smooth and polished surface, regularly divided by rows of pillars : 
the >ii'hole bulk of this immense block of isolated excavation being up- 
wards of 500 feet in circumference, and, extraordinary as it may appear, 
beyond its areas three handsome figure galleries, or virandas, supported 
by regular pillars, with compartments hewn ont of the boundary scarp, 
containing 42 curious gigantic figures of the Hindoo mythology — the 
whole three galleries iu continuity, enclosing the areas, and' occupying 
the almost incredible space of nearly 420 feet of excavated rock ; being-, 
upon the average, about 18 feet 2 inches broad all round, and in height 
14 feet and a half; while, positively, above these again are excavated 
fine large rooms. Within the court, and opposite these galleries, or 
virandas, stands Keylas the Proud, wonderfully towering in hoary ma- 
jesty — a mighty fabric of rock, surpassed by no relic of antiqnity in the 
known world. P. 106-8. 

I. Of the great temple Keylas, or Paradise, a methodical 
description is given, with an accompanying plan. The principal 
sculptures relate to the abduction of Sita; but as our author 
has'cautiously avoided mythological discussion,. it is fair to pro- 
ceed upon his own groutid. Many of them are in a mutilated 
state, the blame of which is attributed to AurengzebCf who 
quartered his troops in yarious temples ; but when it ie consi- 
dered jhat repairs form no part of a Hindoo's devotion, such as 
contemplate the ravages at a distance will impute some portion 
of them to Time. 

Sacred caverns are not peculiar to India, but may be found 
in Greece and other parts of Europe : however, they abound 
mostly in Asia, and no less than 12,000 occur in the chain of 
hills which divides India from Persia, in one of which it is sup- 
posed that Zoroaster performed his rites. The caves dug in 
Palestine, above 1200 years before the Christian aera, were not 
places of worship, but of refuge,'-— The manner in which these 
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excftviadoits were peiformecl is uaknowu, oor perhaps would 
knowlege render it practicable to the moderns. The stone is . 
so hard that it shivers tools *of steel ; and they must have pos- 
sessed instruments of a temper with which we are unacquainted. 
Many of their temples w«re> without doubt^ shaped from plans, 
the sections of which resemble those of our mpdern churches. 
By time and labor they might have hollowed these mountains ; 
but whence did they obtain their ornam^ts^ their spiral grooves^ 
and their fluted columns i 

The principal figures in point of rank, observes Captain 
Seely, are easily recognised : — Lakshmi, the wife of Fislmu; pa^- 
troness of marriage and prosperity ; Raj Janekas, a mythologi- 
cal character of doubtful origin ; with the two contending 
kinsmen,' Pundoo and Couroo; as the latter often appear here^ 
and are identified with the place, the following history, as given 
by our author from the Mahabarat, or " Great War,"* (an epic 
poem written by Fyasa, about 1390 years before Christ,) may 
be both amusing and explanatory : 

FabuUnu History o/Eloray or YcrooJa. 

BHttUTARASs, ablind and holy man, much favored by Brahma, had a 
son called Coaroo, and a brother named Pandoo, or Pandoo. It was 
so ordered, that the uncle and nephew were to govern the world ; but it 
fiappened they could not agree about their respective sovereignties* - 
They were ordered by a vision to settle the dispute by playing a certain 
game of hazard, and Pandoo, the uncle of Couroo, lost it. To hide his 
misfortune, and tojobliterate.from his mind all ideas of his former power 
and greatness, he.vowed to retreat from the face of mankind, accompa- 
nied by his wife Contee. After travelling a great distance, they came 
to this part of India: the retirement of the place was congenial to their 
heavy sorrows, and here they fixed themselves. In the course of a few 
years they begat five sons ; these were Yudishteer, Bheem, or Bhima, 
Urjoon, or Urzuna, Nacool, and Scyhuder. From a pious motive, and . 
to. please the god Chrisna, they commenced excavating caverns for reli- 
gious purposes ; and, that the undertaking might appear miraculous 
and wonderful to mankind, they entreated the god ifor a night that 
might last one year, which request was granted. Bheem, the seoond 
son, was the principal assistant, he being amazingly strong, and eating 
the enormous quantity of one candy and a half of meat during the day 
(900 lbs.)- When the five brothers had finished their excavations, day 
broke forth ; the brothers were then despatched to propagate the vt[on- 
der; and millions of people flocked from the farthest parts to behold 
the mighty and favored family of the Pandpos. Their father, Pundoo, 



* The text, p. 126, erroneously reads brothers, 

^ So Dow, vol. i. p. 2. Captain S. says, Maha is great, and Bharata 
was the ancient name of all India, so named from a prince who florish- 
ed B.C. 2004. 
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was removed from this world to a better, for bis piety ; the sanctity of 
^tbe brothers, and tbeir supposed influence with the deity, brou^pht over 
bonndless conntries and dominion to their sway : in a short period of 
time thby had seven millions of warriors and fighting men, while others 
were daily flocking to their standard. They then determined to wage 
war against their relation Conroo, who, from the length, mildness, and 
▼irtues of his reign, was nniversally beloved by his subjects. Even 
those that bad deserted, and bad gone over to the five brothers, from a 
mistaken notion of their being deified heroes, by the great wonders of 
the cavern being produced in one night, seceded, and joined Couroo, 
who called together his faithful followers, and found that his fighting 
men exceeded' eleven millions, eager to repel aggression: but the event 
of the conflict was disastrous to Couroo ; for the brothers had found 
favor with Chrisna (Vishnu), as they had performed great and holy 
works. So much were they favored, that Chrisna stood before Urzoon 
while he mounted his charger, and bade him not fear the hosts of Cou- 
roo. Thus were the caves of Elora excavated !, Visvacarma being the 
architect employed by the Pandoos. P. 126-8. 

If we calmly coD8id.er this piecd of history, it bears some re- 
semblance to that of Zamolxis and the Alcmaonida,^ One of 
the reigning family, it should seem^ disappointed in his hopes of 
the succession, retired to a distant province, where he gained the 
affection of the people by building them a place of worship. 
He concealed himself in a cave, which he converted into a tem- 
ple, and, as he died during the progress of the work, his salva- 
tion was held to be certain : while his family profited by the 
reputation of their father's piety, detached many of their cousin's 
subjects from their duty, and finally dethroned him. Yudishteer, 
the eldest of these brethren, is supposed by Mr. Beutley to have 
reigned A. M. 2825. It is obvious, however, that these works 
could not have been completed in so short a time, or by so few 
hands : those superintended by the Panddos were probably but 
a small portion of what our author saw. One thing is evident, 
they must have been executed in a time of profound peace ;* 
certainly before the Mahometan invasion, and probably before 
thatof Alexander the Great. — In their attainments, the Cuthite 
nations form a striking contrast to the rest of mankind : their 
monuments are ancient, even to obscurity : their arts florished 
at the remotest period of history, apd have since gradually de- 
clined ; and something of their fortunes may be attributed to 
their hereditary pride, founded upon superiority, rejecting im- 
provement, and despising the inventions, as it spurned the domi- 
nion, of others. 

On each side of the porticoes, in two comers, are figures of 

' Herod, iv. 95. v. 62. * See page 119. 
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spbinxes; similar to those in Egypt ; and, what is more curious, 
they do not occur elsewhere. Our author relates, that during 
the expeditfon into Egypt agaiust, the French, the Bombay 
Siphanees recognised many of the mythological figures, particu* 
larly the bull, and the stone serpent, and exclaimed that the for- 
mer inhabitants of Egypt must have been Hindoos ; some of 
them, we have also heard, having entered the temple at Tentyra, 
performed their devotions there, expressing much indignation at 
its being suffered by the natives to decay. Whichever people 
migrated, the settlers were evidently persons of rank and learn* 
ing ; the Brdhmans most assuredly would never have left their 
country;' and the flight of the Shepherds (the founders of 
JBgyptian mythology), about 1 736 years before Christ, is the only 
event on which conjecture may rest. According to Father 
MarcOi some Egyptian priests had settled at Tirdt, supposed . 
to be Tiruhut, on the borders of Nepaul:^ but the following 
conversation of Captain Seely with a Brdhman at Elora, if not 
decisive, deserves attention, from a plausible argument against 
this hypothesis : 

As to the temples, he was not certain whether they were all the work 
of the Pandoos; but it was his firm belief that they assisted in Yisva- 
carma's labors, and that Vishnu favored them with his mighty power. 
''It was impossible/' he observed, ** that men could make any thing of 
the kind ;*' these were literally his words : he further added, that he had 
heard there were siipilar works to these in Misr (Egypt). I replied, 
' more for the purpose of controversy than information, that they (the 
^gypil<^D8 and Hindoos) were one and the same people. This he ut- 
terly rejected, and that, too, with mnoh displeasure, on account of the 
Egyptians eating meat : he further observed, that before the coming pf 
Scander, or Secunder (Alexander), all the country was Bharata, and 
the people Indivee, from the Brahma putra '(Burampooter) river to the 
Nil-ab (blue water); the Sind, or Indus river, which was all a Brahma- 
nical government and country. That invasion, and the disasters at- 
tending it, were followed by the murderous incursions and subjugation 
of Bbarata by the Mooslims (Mahometans), who ravaged and destroyed 
every thing. In after years, the Portuguese came, said he, a wretched 
people, whom all nations hate, devastating the sea-coasts, oppressing 
the Hindoos worse than the Mussulmans ever did," &c. P. 200; 

The Brihman was rightly informed, as the ancient priests of 
Egypt had a daily allowance of beef and geese, though they 



' No Hindoo is permitted, under heavy penalties, to cross the Indus: 
some former ambassadors from the Poona court to Persia, notwithstand- 
ing their rank and office, were fined on their return, and subjected to 
several penances, before their caste would receive them back. P. 201. 
— ^There was an original antipathy to migration in the Cuthean tribes. 

^ Sir W. Jones, Essay on the .Gods of Italy, Greece, and India. 
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Avere'OOt pemitt^d te feed on fiafa, as other castes were." Evi^ 
dent as is the connexion between ihe two nations, its exact de^ 
monstration is attended with gnsat difficulty ; but k seems pro- 
bable that the Egyptians introduced rites and adopted usages. — 
The occurrence of a sphinx in India may induce a doubt as to 
its being a type of the rising of the Nile; while its single occur- 
j^nce would lead one to believe that the Egyptians were con- 
nected with £lora. 

The Pantheon of Keylas consists of 43 dekies, in which N£- 
r&yan^ Mah&d6va, his wife P^rv^ti,^ and the bull Nundi, are the 
most prominent. The mountain out of which the caves are 
excavated is steep, and stands upon a rise without much jungle 
or brushwood; but with vegetation enough to give a rural ai^pear- 
lance to the whole. 

Tbb rigbt and left sides of the Urge temple are elaborately sculptured 
;irith the wars (as related in the large poem called Ramayana) of Rama 
jwd Ravan, at Lanoa (Ceylon), for the recovery of his wife ; in which 
Hanam^n oats a very oonspionoas figure. The Pandoos occupy the 
opposite sides, in small rows, consisting of foot soldiers, fighting men 
on elephants, and chariots drawn by horsQs ; and the weapons straight 
iswords, olnbs, and-hbws: ndr mtist we forget again to notice the figure 
of Vira Bndra, liolding in his uplifted hand Raj Dua, whilst a sword is 
.held in 'the cFlher 'hand tp slay luoi. It >is a striking representation of 
the judgment .of Solomon. •P* 165. 

Sir W. Jones, Jn His e^ccellent mythological essay, remarks, 
that .Hanun^q, th^ prince of monkies, or satyrs, is said to have 
•constructed a bridge of rocks over the sea, part of which, say 
the Hindoos^ yet remains; and it is probably the series of rocks 
which bears the name of Adam's (and should be Rama's) bridge. 
Might^not this army of satyrs,. he asks, have been only a race of 
mountaineers, whom Rama civilised i However, the large breed 
of Indian apes 'is «till esteemed sacred, and more than one en- 
dowment is maintained for their support. Slt&, it may be added, 
was not received by her husband^ till she had given proofs of 
her .fidelity by the fiery ordealy which concludes the dramatic 
festival ofRimA, held in commemoration of that event.' 



^ Herod, ii. 37, 77, 02. See also iii. 16, whence it appears that the 
Egyptians . held very different notions . on . the .subject . oijire .from .the 
Orientals. . ' 

* See Wilferd*s Dissertation, Class. Joum, No. lv. 

3 Orientalists relate ihB,V Siavekth^ son of Cai^Kaui (the Vyaxarespt 
Ashfoges of Persia), being accused of an attempt to violate the chastity 
of his step-mother, passed, in proof of his innocence, through a pile of 
blazing /Wood unhurt Brnnck considers Sophoc. Antig.264, the ear- 
liest tnstanee of the fiery ordeal among the' Greeks. The watery ordeal 
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IL Hsring quitted the Proud Keylas, be proceeded sootb- 
ivard to Das Avatar, or The Ten Incaraations, a representation 
of which is finely sculptured on the walls.' 

The temple consists of a lower and upper story : the lower is Dn« 
adorned both in its walls and pillars. There are two recesses at each 
end, and both stories have an open front of six pillars and two pilasters. 
The area in fVont has formerly had a square apartment in its centre; bat 
it has fallen, partly from its exposed situation, and from wa^t of a trenoh 
to carry off the rain-water, wbiqh has done considerable mischief by 
having brought down large masses of loose rock ai^ earth from the 
mountain : the interior, howefver, appears to have suffered no injury. 
The artists have bestowed the greatest pains on the upper story : pillars 
support the ceiling of both floors. . • • The length of the lower room or 
story of Das Avatar is one hundred and four feet by forty-five; height, 
fourteen feet ten inches : the upper story has six pillars and two pilas- 
ters ; in front of these stand seven other rows of very large plain and 
square pillars, supporting the ceiling of the room, which is considerably 
larger than the one below. The upper room contains a recess, four- 
teen feet two inches by thirty-seven feet four im^hes. The upper room, 
exclusive of the recess, is one hundred and two feet four inches deep, 
and ninety-six feet ten inches long. There is a wall exteriorly enclosr 
ing the area; the door-way has been built or filled up. At the left hand 
side is a small excavation, containing cisterns abundantly supplied with 
excellent water: early in the morning it was too cold for drinking. 
This area is sadly filled up with rubbish and fallen fragments. P. 170. 

III. A little to the southward stands Teen Tal (or three stO'- 
ries), hollowed out of the very bowels of the mountain, with 
three spacious floors over each other, ascended by regular flights 
of steps, and nearly equal to-Keylas for immensity of excavation, 
massivQ pillars, and rich sculptures : it is entered by a door-way, 
eleven feet high, and eight feet two inches broad, left in the 
front wall which encloses the area, where — 

•^the entire front of the three floors, or stories, appears to great advan- 
tage. The front is open, and to each story is placed eight square pil- 
lars and two pilasters; those on the second and third stories form the 
outer part, or the viranda division ; they are not ornamented in an^ 
way, with the exception of two in the centre range on the ground-floor. 
This latter story is level with the area, and like the upper stories is 
open in front, and it has six pillars in the depth. There is a recess in 
this room, containing a large figure of Seesha. The room will-be seen 
•by the dimensions to be considerably smaller than the stories above ; 
nor have the artists bestowed the same pains on the work as on the 

\ 
is of greater antiquity, and was prescribed to the Israelites, B.C. 1490. 
See Numbers v. 11. et seqq. 
' The tenth descent, like the Messiah of the Jews, is yet to come. 
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Upper ones. Here, as at iCeylas, are cisteros, oontatning^ an abtindant 
sapplj of very fine water. This room is two hundred and eighteen feet 
long, and forty-one feet six inches deep : the height is very dispropor- 
tioned, being only eleven feet ^^e inches. P. 170-2. / 

Quitting this gronnd-floor, we ascend to the second story by twenty* 
fonr fine stairs, on the right hand side. Twelve stairs up is a recess, 
twenty-five feet by twenty feet six inches, containing a large figure of 
Cuvera, one of the seven genii, but subordinate to the gods of the 
Triad ; he is the Indian Plutus ; but the Brahmins affirmed to me, that 
he was the maker of bread to the groat Rama. This is the chief figure, 
but there are some others. A few stairs continued on from this room 
is the noble viranda, or rather large room, one hundred and fourteen 
feet in length, and in depth across eighty-two feet six inches; the height 
of the ceiling (which is likewise the floor of the third story), twelve feet 
four inches. At each end of this spacious viranda is a door-way, lead- 
ing to four small apartments in each extremity of the rock. "The wall 
is continued, so as to make room for the four small apartments, one on 
each side : this contracts the opening of the temple with the viranda 
to two pillars and two pilasters. At eaeh extreme is a recess, sixteen 
feet deep, having a gigantic figure of Lakshaman (an inferior deity)^ 
half-brother of Rama: he is in a sitting posture, and two lar^e %ures 
of Balraj are on each side the door-way. The wail here agi|in lessens 
the size of the room, and interrupts the juniformity of the pillars; for, 
by leaving the wall standing, a portion is taken off to afford space for 
the small rooms that are, as it were, partitioned off. There are but six 
square and ornamented pillars that are entirely clear of the wall. At 
the further end of the viranda is a sitting figure of Jambhu, a hero and 
partisan of Rama. Proceeding from the viranda by a good staircase, 
consisting of twenty-four stairs, and situated at the opposite end to 
which we entered on the second floor, is the grand and spacious viran- 
da of the upper story, unquestionably the finest excavation in the whole 
aeries, vvhether we consider its great dimensions, its variety of rich 
sculpture, massy pillars, or perfect preservation, and fine polish. P. 
173-4. 

The third story, however, is npt so high as the second by four 
inches, and wants four feet of it in length. The whole is elabo- 
rately sculptured, and the ceilings have originally been stuccoed 
and painted. 

IV. The next excavation, Do Tal {two stories), is one af no 
particular beauty ; there are but few figures in it. The Maho- 
metans and Portuguese are charged with having injured these 
temples by powder, which excites some observations of the au- 
thor upon our duty to repair them. 

y. The Temple of Visvacarma is an amazing cavity, hewn 
out of the solid rock, and penetrating J 30 feet into it, with an 
arched roof, and a series of octangular pillars reaching down 
the whole length to the eastern end, where stands an immense 
insulated hemispherical mass, as an altar, with figures before it. 
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The great temple at Karli^ and that at Can&reh, in Uie island of 
Salsette, though larger, are similar in general design. Visva- 
carma is the Hindoo Vulcan, the architect of, these magnificent 
nvorks, and of the temple at Dwarka in Guzerat. The great 
image before the altar, by some supposed to be his, was a mat* 
ter of dispute. 

This figure, in front of the great altar, has a kind of canopy spread 
over him, with his hands raised a little, the palms and fingers being 
closed np, as if in the act of meditation or prayer. He is supported on 
his right and left by two figures of Bheema and Ranga, and, by way of 
eminence, Sri Ranga (another name for Siva or Mhah Deo). These 
figures are not well finished. Some of the Brahmans said that Visva- 
carma was the representative of th^e Almighty, or God. As it is the 
only representation of JETitn, without symbols or mythological designa- 
tion, I was particularly desirous to elicit the idea of those natives about 
me. They said that He ws^ the maker of Brahma— the great God, the 
first cause, invisible in appearance, and inconceivable in power. He 
was Sri Bkagvan : he was Narrayn,' Sri Narrayn, " of Him whose 
glory is so great there is no image.'' ^ The idea of the Trimurti' was 
rejected in this place ; and He was the origin of matter — the all-per- 
vading, all-seeing God, Brahme; in fact, he was all in alL P. 191. ' 

Vl. The first excavation in the northern range is dedicated 
to the notorious Jugnat, whose temple is richly carved : the 
length of the upper apartment is 58 feet, its height 13 feet 5 
inches to the ceiling; and the entire breadth is 47 feet 5 inches; 
the ceiling is supported by twelve pillars, four of which are 
beautifully fluted and decorated with wreaths of flowers. The 
viranda, which supports the roof, is ab^ut 50 feet in height from 
the basement, its outer front being covered with figures of lions, 
persons kneeling, and serpents ; and the whole front above the 



^ Narain, moving on the waters, the great Deity from whence Brahma 
emanated, sometimes called Brahu< iVara signifies water, ayan moving 
(p. 160), Gen. i. 2, '' And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters;" /)C)n*^J!J, molitabat 9e more avis, incuhabai, brooded upon the 

water. 

* Vedas. — ^The Vedas or Vedams are the sacred volumes of the Hin- 
doos, written in metrical prose, and three iii number — the Bick Veda; 
the Yadjour Veda, and the Skma Veda : some reckon four, including 
the Attar Veda, which treated of ceremonies, and is supposed to be 
lost. Then come the Shastras, amounting to six, which treat of mytho- 
logy and the sciences : next the 18 Puranas, on mythology and his* 
tory, 

^ The Hindoo Trinity; Br&hma, Yishnu, and Mah&d^.va, or Siva^ or 
the Creating, Preserving, and Destroying Power, expressed by the let- 
ters A, U, and M, and pronounced O'AJ, the mystical word, or ineffable 
n^rr of the Hindoos. 

T 8 
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grbund-liaor mppMn as if resting on the backs of four def^kants. 
Surriy, observes tke author, tke ingenuity of the workmen, who 
hoUowed out thes^ temples, was only equalled by their industry, 
both impelled by an invincibie spirit of religious eotbusiasoi ; 
for every step we go, and every inch of rock we see, has some 
beauty or curiosity io attract attention and fix admiration. 

The principal figures are' Jugnat (who is represented larger 
than life, in a sitting posture, cross-legged, with his hands in bia 
lap, placed over each other), Vidjee and Bijee (concerning 
whom the Brihmans were not agreed), Bkud and Svd, or his 
son Sudhana : some painted figures on the ceiling were said to 
be meant for Budha himself. It is asserted, that Aurengzebe, 
failing in an attempt to destroy this temple with gunpowder^ 
profaned it by the slaughter of a cow.^ 

Attached to this temple is a small one sacred to Adnaut, a 
deity belonging to the Budhists*: the height of the rock is 28 
feet, and the ceiling is supported by four quadrangular pillars, 
with a tiger's head, having the mouth extended, and a scroll of 
flowers passing through it, carved on each side of the square. 
Adnaut is represented in a sitting posture, as at Teen Tah in 
height 4 feet 3 inches : the other figures are decayed from beings 
exposed to a current of air, and the excavation, itself in an unfi- 
nished state, is filled with ruins. 

VII. The next excavation surpasses all in srandeur and size, 
and is inferior to Keylas only in ornament. It is a temple of 
Indra,^ the description of which wq shall not attempt to abridge. 
Communicating with it is that of Parasu-Rama (a name be- 
longing to the.sixth incarnation of Vishnu), and which personage 
'^ is supposed to be still living in the Concan." It is a neat 
little apartment. 

VIII. At about Jour hundred yards' distance from Parasu- 
Rama stands Dhurma Lingq (the God of Justice), approached 



. * The cow, as a form^ of BhvgUfnUeef is worshipped by the Hindoos ; 
but (his reverence does not exempt the animal from servile offices. 

^ ^* ludra, after whom the temple is named, probably gave name to 
Ibdia. • • . He is very frequently called Ind, Indar, Indra: the natives call 
themselves Jni&e-people, which Europeans have corrupted into Hindoo, 
adding t he common Persian word stan (country). Bharata is the ancient 
classical name, after the god of that name, who ilorished 2000 years 
before Alexander. Many of the large rivers are named from gods — as 
the Can very {Cuvera), Ganges {Ganga), Burrampooter {Brahma-ptUra), 
Nerbudda {Ner-Budda), Toomboodra (Toom Bvdra), Krishna, the Indus, 
the city of Indore, &c.'^ P. 241-2. Many European mythologists, who 
take the classics for their guide, would assert a converse etymology. 



\ I 
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by a natrow excavated aveoiie. It is ififenpr to none a»a sla^a 
rooi&y and ivith the area and atenue, ^ tmequalled by aftylhtng 
hi the known world/** The Hindoo Triad occurs her^^ but 
separate; and many of the figures wear the tiara^ or sugar-loaf 
cap. The myslic emblem, Linga, in this tontple is :covered 
with oil and red oii^hre, and flowers are daily 9trewed over it: 
this attribute should seem to have gone round the world; for, 
according to Fostroke, the Fiio(% Baubk is nothing but a 
Phallus. 

IX. The next temple is consecrated to matrimony r and called 
Junawassee, or the abode of Hymen. It contains two unequal 
apartments, with recesses in each. 

X. The next excavation is that of Ganesa/ whom Sir William 
Jones conceives to be the Janus of Etruria: it measures 31 
feet by 56 feet 6 inches, and is in a ruinous state. Contiguous 
is a nest of small rooms called Ghana, or the oil-shops, whence 
the temple appears to have been formerly supplied. 

XI. A few yards onwards is a temple called Nilacanlka, or 
Blue-throat, after one of the names of Mahddeva. This exca- 
vation is small, but contains some good figures, and among 
•them, Seraswattif the Minerva of the Hindoos, and wife of 
Br&hma, whose image, like her lord's, is of rare occurrence. 

XII. The last is that of Rama fVarra, ^' a designation not 
unlikely derived from a figure of Vishnu (Rama), grouped with 
an unknown figure.*' It is a fine room, with two small recesse^ 
nine feet each, and a larger recess containing the square temple^ 
and remains an integral part of the mountain, its floor and ceiling 
being still undivided from the soiU 

In this temple th^ gods have unbent from their heavenly pursaits, 
and condescend to enjoy themselves like mortals. . . .Misery has» how- 
ever, found its way into this gay party. On the right hand side of tb0 
large recess is a singular group of poor, emaciated, skeleton-looking 
figures, in the last stage of exhaustion, so well executed, that Uie hopes 
are seen through their wretched covering of parched skin. \Ve coiild 
almost suppose the artist must have had a living subject to copy from. 
The group consists of a miser, his wife, son, and daughter, holding out 
their hands, supplicating either for food or some property, which two 
thieves are represented in the act of carrying off. The Brahmans ex- 
plained to me that the family were very wicked ; that they had plun- 



* Yet Dr. Robertson observes, that Elora dDes not eqnal Elephanta 
•and Salsette in magnitude : see this shown to be false at p. 253. 

^ Ganesa is a favorite idol with the Mahrattas : thfvt captured from. 
Che late Peishwa of Poena was v^ued as priaee property at GOfiOOLr it 
was of solid gold, and had eyes of diamonds. Note, p. 61. < 
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diered the temples and people, and hoarded the ill-gotten wealth ; thai 
the miiers were afterwards deprived of food ; and \o perfect their 
wretchedness, in their helpless state, people were ordered to carry away 
their substance before their eyes. This, if true, was a refinement in 
cruelty. 

Opposite to the starving family, as if torturing their afflicted state, 
is a group of Biroo Kal (Time or Saturn) dancing away, with all bis 
might, with a set of musicians. P. 279. 

Having thus gone through the temples^ we shall extract a 
passage from the Shastras, relating to the Hindoo cosmogony : 
rfarudf the son of Brahma, interrogates his father on the crea- 
tion, to which he answers : 

r AiTection dwelt with God from all eternity. It was of three difierent 
kinds : the creative, the preservative, and the destructive. The first is 
represented by Brahma ; thb second by Vishnu ; and the third by Siva. 
You, O Narud ! are taught to worship the three in various shapes and 
likenesses; as the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer. The 
affection of God then produced power; and power, at a proper conjuno- 
tion of time and fate, embraced goodness, and produced matter. The 
three qualities then acting upon matter, produced the universe, and in 
the following manner. From the opposite actions of the creative and 
- the destructive qualities on matter, self-motion arose. Self-motion was 
of three kinds : the first inclining to plasticity, the second to discord, 
and the third to rest. The discordant actions then produced the Ahats; 
which invisible element possessed the quality of conve^'ing sound : it 
tilso produced air, a palpable element ; fire, a visible element ; water, a 
€uid element; and earth, a solid one. The Ahass dispersed itself 
,abroad : air formed the atrnosphere ; fire, collecting itself, blazed forth 
in the hosts of heaven ; water rose to the surface of the earth, being 
forced from beneath by the gravity of the latter element. Thus broke 
forth the world from the veil of darkness^ in which it was formerly enve- 
loped by God : order rose over the universe ; the seven heavens were 
formed; and the seven worlds were fi^^ed in their places, there to remain 
till the great dissolution, when all things shall be absorbed by God. 

God seeing the earth in full bloom, and that vegetation was strong 
from its seeds, called forth, for the first time, intellect, which he endued 
with varidus organs and shapes, to form a diversity of animals, with five 
senses — feeling, sight, smell, taste, and hearing: but to man he gave 
reflection, to raise him above the beasts of the field. P. 298—300.' 

With the personal history and general observations of our 
author^ we have nothing to do ; but it is fair to observe^ that his 
egotism is not that of Bos well, but of Montaigne. Versed as 
he seems to be in Hindoo mythology^ an appendix on that sub- 
ject would be an addition to his work ; and let him consider, 
that though novelty may recommend a book, information only 



' Compare this jelation with the opening lines of Ovid^ and Sandys' 
Kotes. 
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can give it a lasting value. That his book has informed U8> we 
.gratefully acknowlege ; but every publication should be as com- 
plete as the subject admits, both out of regard to the fame of 
the writer^ and the convenience of the purchaser. — Every cla^s 
of readers will find something to attract them in this volume ; 
nor will any. one lay it down without assuming to himself 5a9»tf 
knowlege of past and pi-esent India.* 



NOTICE OF 

Morier's 7a;() Journeys in Persia, Armenia^ and 
Asia Minor] to Constantinople. 

Particulars collected concerning Persia, its habits, its 
^ government and language, have now become so interesting, that 
we feel no scruple in calling the public attention to any work 
that has been written on this subject. In Mr. Morier's former 
journey, during the mission of Sir Harford Jones, he discharged 
the oflSce of secretary to the embassy, with which function he 
was also invested in his second, during that of Sir Gore 
Ouseley. Sir W. Ouseley's work, which we reviewed in the 
preceding numbers, relates to the same period as the last pro- 
duction of Mr. Morier; but if the one be put in competition 
with the other, we much fear that the resul>»would be to Mr. 
Morier's disadvantage. His first journey, with which we must 
commence, may bp of considerable value, as far as the political 

» As DBF author appears worthy of oredit, we caoDot omit to ood- 
trast the followiag passage with the assertion of a catch-penny compi- 
lation ;— speaking of the Hindoo females, he says, " their hfe is that ot 
pure innocence and chaste love. They are idolaters; and can neither 
read nor write, unsophisticated, and untaught, yet possessing the high- 
est moral attributes/' p. 60. „ « ,. . j 

The Rev. J. Nightingale, in his Compendium of aU Religions and 
Ceremonies, says, ** It is difficult to restrain indignation at the shocking 
violation of every thing decent in this image [the Singa] ; nor can it be 
ground of wonder, that a chaste woman, faithful to her husband, is 
scarcely to be found among all the millions of Hindoos." p. ^^^\ 

Truly, in the words of Captain S., it is a pity, that such a virtuous 
people should be calumniated by the whining cant of the day. Ihe 
compilation cited bears similar marks of authenticity throughout. A, 
good work of the kind is much wanted. ' *,, ^ 
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department may be concerned ; but as far as the literature of 
the nation has been the object of inquiry, it is very meagre and 
unsatisfactory. The materials appear a set of notes, taken^ 
indeed, upon the spot, but hastily sent to press, in almost the 
same crude state in which they were taken. Nor do we disco- 
ver that knowlege of the remoter records of the Persians, that 
familiar acquaintance with their legends and superstitions, vpitb 
which the Travels of Sir W. Ouseley abound. The manner, 
also, in which Eastern names and words are expressed in our 
characters, is xontrary to the orthography marked in the different 
Farhangs; and the pronunciation altogether is more like that of 
a resident in Incjiia, than that of one who bad visited the court 

of Persia. The jiel^^ or • running footmen, are here called 

Chattars; Yangiduuia, or America, is distorted to Yenzee 
Duneea, besides many others obvious to the reader : had the 
author favored us with the Persian characters in a parenthesis^ 
we should not have felt disposed to notice the English shape 
into which he might have moulded them. 

The traveller, in a country which has retained so many 
primitive manners and customs as Persia has, is expected to 
afford new light to the world from his travels and researches; 
and although we do not charge Mr. Morier with want of assi- 
duity in seeking modern local information, nor deny the merit 
due to his geographical inquiries, we, nevertheless, discern a 
vast blank which we would wish to have been filled up, a defi- 
ciency in that new and original matter which might have been 
amassed. In the present day, when books of travels are multi- 
plied in utfimium, ainl every man mixes up with his narrative a 
due list of the honors paid to himself by the wondering natives, 
we expect a compensation for these hyperboles and accounts, 
interesting to none but to^ the narrator, by a more than ordinary 
antiquarian scrutiny, and a just comparison of ancient with mo- 
dem customs : we expect a detail of the progress of civilisation, 
and the effect of modern improvements on the genius of the 
nation, concerning which, if we except the few pages relative to 
the . government of Abbds Mlrzd, this first journey is totally 
silent. The plates, indeed, are exquisitely finished, and form 
the most valuable part of the book. 

Mr. Morier would h^ve conferred ap essential service on the 
European world, had he noted down peculiar idioms and phrases 
in use among the Persians, many of which are omitted in the 
Dictionaries, and, doubtless, have a tendency to elucidate the 
biblical and classical pages. Had be taken, also, any native 
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Lexicon with btm, for instance, the Farhang-i Jehanglri, ^ni 
made an appendix of the words existing, which are not to i>e 
found in it, and published them at the end of his book, or in- 
serted tliem in i^ as Burckhardt did, he would have placed the 
oriental student under lasting obligations to him. For the de* 
ficiency of every Persian Lexicon is well known ; so much so, 
that a new Dictionary of the language, in seven volumes, has 
just been printed at Oude, to supply former defects. 

In ^he account of the residence of the mission at Bushire, we 
have an interesting detail of the pearl-fishery, but the description 
of the town is defective. Where so much concerning places may 
be extracted from native histories, and An account of their pro- 
ductions, of the events that have befallen them, and of the legen«- 
dary uncertainty in which their earlier epochs are involved, may 
be easily collected and introduced to the notice of the European 
reader, we cannot overlook the omission. For w^ can imagine 
nothing more natural to an* inq^uisitive traveller, than when he 
finds himself in a town of repute, containing in its vicinity mo- 
numents of former times, to examine every history which the 
country affords concerning it, and to compare these records with 
his own observations. There is likewise a degree of careless- 
ness , on which we must animadvert : for instance, he informs 
us, that one of the villages round Bushire is called '' Imaum- 
Zad^,'' yet what an Imaum-ZadeA is, he neglects to mention ; 
although, as every orientalist knows, there is nothing of morie 
frequent occurrence in Persia than sepulchral edifices in honor 
of these saints. 

From Bushire the embassy proceeded to Shirfiz, during 
which the ruins of Sh^palr attracted their attention. The 
entry into Shir^z is described with vast pomp and parade; and 
we are favored with a full delineation of the awe v^bidi the em- 
bassy inspired, and a catalogue raisonrii of the honors which it 
received. We had hoped for more particulars concerning this 
city of Hafiz and Saadi, this poetic abode of the rose and the 
nightingale, but our hope was in vain. The ceremony of intro- 
duction between the envoy and the prince affords a clear repre- 
sentation of £astern etiquette ; and the detail of the different 
diversions, wrestling, rope-dancing, and tricks witnessed here, 
18 very amusing : yet the tombs and sculptures of Nakshi 
Rustam, and the stupendous remains of Persepolis, are too 
hastily noticed. But although Mr. Morier has, on these sub- 
jects, introduced some valuable matter, there appears a want of 
traditional knowlege, and a barrenness of interest, which are 
surprising. Not such are his observations on the Mesjed 
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MaderJ Saleiman ; and we agree with him, that it could not 
have been made for Bathsheba, and that its style of architecture 
raises considerable difficulties against attributing it to the mother 
of Shih Suleiman, the fourteenth Khalif of the race of All. 
The chapter on Isp&hfin is full and minutOi as far as modem 
observation goes. The interview with the king at Teherin, 
during Moharrem, i;i verj curious, and the ceremonies and tra- 
gical representations afterwards witnessed are well related. A 
singular anecdote, illustrative of Eastern ideas of Europe, is 
mentioned in the account of the visit paid to the prime minialer, 
Mirzd Shafia. 

w 

In the minister's assembly, we met M\rtk Reza, who had been sent 
embassador tu Buonaparte, and who entertained us with an account 
of Frangistoun (Europe). He expatiated with seeming ecstasy on every 
thing which he had seen; and Mirz& Sheffeca, who probably had often 
heard his stories, said to Sir Harford Jones, I can believe many of the 
things which he has related to us, but one circumstance staggers me : 
he gives an account of an ass, which he saw at Vienna, with stripes on 
its back ; that I shall not believe, upless you con6rm it. When Sir Har* 
ibrd told him that it was very true, that there were many such animals 
at the Cape of Good Hope, he was satisfied. The traveller proceeded to 
describe every part of the Continent: when he talked of the beauties of 
Vienna, and particularly when he mentioned that the streets were 
lighted up at night with globe-lamps, one of the company (whose face, 
during the different relations, had exhibited signs of much astonishment, 
and sometimes doubt) stopped him, and said, I can believe any thing 
. else, but that they light the streets with globe-lamps : you can never 
make me believe that. Pray, who will pay for them? 

There are various other particulars concerning the residence 
at Teherdn, which well deserve to be consulted : the pastimes 
before the king at the N&rCiz are well portrayed^ but the account 
6f the N6r6z itself is jejune. Nor is the history of Mirzi Abu'l 
Hassan, the late Persian embassador to London, unworthy of 
attention. The political economy which is developed in this 
chapter, the account of the resources of the empire, and its 
gradations of office, are highly valuable. 

From Teherdii, Mr. Morier proceeded, in company with 
Mirzd Abu'l Hassan, to Tabriz^ on their way to England. 
Notwithstanding the great salubrity of this place, the inha- 
bitants — 

•—complain, however (though as of their only inconvenience), «f frequent 
and violent earthquakes, which they attribute to the volcanoes in the 
district, which throw out smoke, but no flame. The smoke is so mephi«> 
tical, that it kills immediately a dog or fowl placed over it. The volca- 
noes are, particularly to the east, in mountains of a red and copper-like 
appearance, announcing much mineral matter. The clin^ate of Tabria 
is subject also to much thunder, lightning, and rain. 
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The character of Prince Abb&s Mirz& is finely drawn: and 
in this chapter we are compensated, in a great degree, for the 
former omission of manners and customs, and favored with much 
useful information concerning the Turcomans and other erratic 
tribes. Much remains to be collected on this subject; and we 
hope, that future travellers in these parts will direct their inqui- 
ries to it. The journey from Tabriz to Arz-roum is written 
with considerable spirit, and exhibits eviflence of more research 
than Mr. Morier employed in the preceding part of his travels : 
the history of the feuds of Ibrahim Pacha and Timiir Beg, the ' 
habits of the tribes to whom he came, and the depopulated 
state of the territories harassed by the rival warriors, at the same 
time give a clear idea of ancient patriarchal life, and of the 
present ill-governed and feudal condition of these districts. 
During the voyage from Constantinople to England, the effect 
of European forms on the minds of the Persians is very natu- 
rally and amusingly described : but the narrative etids most ab- 
ruptly with an account of this amazement, and no other of the 
voyage beyond Malta. To this succeeds an Appendix, respect- 
ing the Arab pirates, and Ship&r, to the latter of which we refer 
the ^-eader. 

The second journey commences with the author's return to 
Persia, in company with Mirz^ Abu^l Hassan, and differs from 
the former in being more peculiarly devoted to the illustration 
of profane authors and biblical subjects, as well as to the inves- 
tigation of ancient usages. In this work we also remark a much 
Surer orthography than in the preceding. On their arrival at 
[ais, the Persian embassador mentioned its history, according 
to a legend, which has a curious analogy to thq story of Whit- 
tington and his Cat. 

In the 700tb year of the Hejira, in the town of Siraf lived an old woman 
with her three son6, who turning out profligates, spent their own patri- 
mony and their mother's fortuoe, abandoned her, and went to live at 
Kais. A little while after, a Siraf merchant undertook a trading voyage 
to India, and freighted a ship. It was the custom of those days, that 
when a man undertook a voyaee to a distant land, each of his friends 
intrusted to his care some article of their property, and received its pro- 
duce on their return. The Old woman, who was a friend of the merchant, 
pomplainedythat her sons had left her so destitute, that, except a cat, 
she had nothing to send as an adventure, which yet sh^ requested him 
to take. On arriving in India, he waited upon the king of tlie country, 
who having granted him permission to trade with his subjects, also in- 
vited him to dine. The merchant was surprised to see the beards of the 
Ming and bis courtiers encased in golden tubes, and the more so, when 
he observed, that every roan had a stick in his hand. His surprise still 
increased, wh^n upon serving up the disbe?, he saw swarms of mkt 
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saUy out from the walls, and ^ make such an attack upon the vietaala, 
as to require the greatest vigilance of the euests in keeping them off 
with their sticks. This extraordinary scene Drought the cat of the old 
woman of Siraf into the merchant's mind. When he dined a second 
time with the king, he put the cat under his arm; and no sooner did the 
mice appear, than he let it go, and to the delight of the king and his 
courtiers, hundreds 6f mice were laid dead about the floor. The king, of 
course, longed to possess so valuable an animal, and the merchant agreed 
to give it up, provided an adequate compensation were made to its real 
owner, when the merchant was about his departure, he was shown a 
abip, finely equipped, laden with all sorts of merchandise, and whicb^ he 
was told^ was to be given to the old woman for her cat, &c. 

The story proceeds to relate the old woman's establishment in 
Kais, the return of her sons, their adventures, and possession of 
the throne of Kais. 

The pestilential wind so* frequently mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures is here contrasted with the Sam, which blasts the corn, 
and 'destroys vegetation; and the effect of these hot winds, with 
the accompanying flights of locusts, is exhibited in the account 
of Bushire. The elucidation of the locusts and wild honey of 
St. John the Baptist is ingenious — the discoveries at Sh&p6r, 
and tiie commentary on biblical customs, with which this part 
of.the narrative abounds, form a direct contrast to the meagre- 
ness of the author's former work. His researches in the neigh- 
borhood of Persepolis seem to have been indefatigable, although 
bis labor was not recompensed by much solid information : we 
suspect, still, that in this vicinity vast discoveries remain to be 
effected, and that, if the policy of the country would countenance 
antiquarian scrutinies, a considerable flood of light would issue 
from Istakhar and Takht-i Jemshid. Nor is it unreasonable to 
suppose, that the cuneiform character, by patient examination 
on the spot, may still be resolved to its original alphabet : we 
have seen the ancient Persepolitan fragments that have been 
brought to this country, -and cannot divest ourselves of the ide», 
that the letters are an ornamental modification of the Nagri. 
De Sacy has accurately proved the Sassanian to be of Hebrew 
original ; and it is very possible^ that the abduction of the ten 
tribes niay have given rise to it. 

The observations which this writer again makes on the 
locusts are very valuable to the naturalist : the process of their 
batching, flights^ gestation, generation, and continual devasta- 
tions, is no w^ere so accurately exhibited as in this work. On 
the court-intrigutes and court*punishments be has bestowed much 
inquiry : the ceremonies also on the birth of children, analogous 
to those of the modern Jews, the frequent vows' on these occa- 
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moDS, the feasts, 8cc. give a clear and luminous idea of the pa* 
triarchal ages, and form an admirable commentary on the scrip* 
tural page. The short sketch which is inserted of the hfe of the. 
Bakhtiari, is corroborative of the statements of Herodotus con-^ 
cerning the Scythians, Troglodytas, and other barbarians : but 
the description of Ispahan, once mighty in its grandeur, now 
half in ruins, and subject to different vicissitudes, according to 
the fortunes of its governors, yields as lively a picture of Eastern 
despotism, and of the precarious condition of those subjected to 
It, as can be imagined by one, whose eyes have not actually 
witnessed the various transitions and revolutions of the oriental 
world. We know of no production that is so interesting and so 
full of information as these chapters on Ispahan : they are the 
'oery reverse to Mr. Morier's former journey: the history of 
Padr6 Yusuf, the Armenian nuns, Julfi, &c. is very usefiil, as 
containing an accurate delineation of Christian residence in a 
Mohammedan territory. We strongly trace Hajji Baba in the 
account of the Curdistdn chief and Reis Effendi; and should not 
have failed to identify the writer, had not public report before 
convinced us of the identity, from the analogy between Hajji 
Baba and Mirzi Abu'l Hassan Kh&n, at Koom. This is the 
residence of one of the chief Mushteheds, or high-priests. 

We were not permitted to enter within the mausoleum, but we were 
told that the tomb' itself, and the bars of the grate which surround ir, 
are of solid silver, and that its gates are plated with gold, upon which 
are inscribed sentences of the Koran. All around the tomb are hung up, 
in great display, various o€erings, consisting of pieces of jewellery, arms, 
rich apparel, aud other things that are accounted scarce and precious. 
One of the most costly offerings is aji/co, or ornament for the head, pre- 
sented by his Majesty, and which formerly belonged to his mother. 
This circumstance will acquire more interest from the coincidence of 
Croesus having consecrated his wife's necklaces and girdles at Delphi.... 
The mausoleum at Koom is one of the most celebrated sanctuaries 
throughout Persia, and thither the Persians freauently take shelter in 
distress. It is very seldom that they are forced out ; but in cases of 
great criminality, they are starved into a surrender. .. . Although m gene* 
ral the tombs of all their Imam Zadeht (descendants of Imams) are 
looked upon as sanctuaries, yet there are some- accounred more sacred 
than others: without this almost single impediment in the way of a Per- 
sian king's power, hie subjects would be totally at hv^ mercy.'' 

As the embassy entered Teheran, they witnessed the Keykaj 
(^.UuS) exercise, which— 

! Of Fatimeh. 
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— consists in turning about on the saddle at full speed, and firing baelE^ 
wards upon a pursuing eoemy. This they learn from their childhood^ 
and it gives them ^reat con6dence and dexterity on horseback. It ia, 
probably, the remains of the old Parthian custom — with this difiference, 
that fire-arms are now used instead of bows and arrows. 

The ceremonies in commemoration of the fate of Hoaein^ are 
far more ably detailed in this than in the preceding book : the 
elucidations of Scripture which he has collected from them, 
evince the superior care and assiduity exerted in the present 
tour. The Persians have accommodated^ in a greater degree 
than any other Mohammedans, their ancient habits to their new 
religion ; and, with the exception of the Bedouin tribes^ they 
afford more interesting scope for investigation than any other 
orientals. The character of Abb&s Mirzd corresponds with that 
given of him by Sir W. Ouseley and Sir R. Ker Porter; and in 
the delineation of it, the defects as well as the excellencies of 
liis system are ably set forth. 

Near the Mesjid Jumab^ at Hamadan, a building, called tbe 
tombs of Esther and Mordecai, was shown to them, containing 
a Hebrew inscription, in which the printer of this work has 
made many typographical errors. The building appeared to be 
of no very great age: and the inscription is translated in Sir John 
Malcolm's Persia, vol. i. p. £60. Hamadan is imagined by the 
best authorities to occupy the site of the ancient Ecbatana : and 
several arrow-headed inscriptions and antiquities, answering to 
those of Persepolis, were discovered on the spot A large irregu- 
lar terrace or platform was here discerned, agreeing in situadoa 
with the place where stood the palace of the kings of Persia, 
. according to Polybius. This city was the burial-place of Ali 
, Ibn Sina, or Avicenna; and vast quantities of Arsacian and Sa^ 
. sanian coins are continually dug up in the environs. A.s far as 
this author proceeded, he found reason to attest the descriptions 
of Quintus Curtius. 

His remarks on the petrifying ponds and marble of Tabriz 
are entirely novel; and with respect to the lake Shahee be 
writes : 

The same fact, which appears in the Caspian Sea^ the Dead Sea, and 
many other Ukes in the globe, is also to be remarked here : I mean the 
daily reception of a great Quantity of water, without any^sible increase 
in the lake itself. No less than fourteen rivers of different sizes discharge 
themselves into the lake of Shahee; and although, from the general chaF> 
racter of Persian rivers, I should not suppose any of them to be so large 
as the Jordan, yet still collectively they cannot fail to make up a very 
large mass of water. Instead of increase, there are many visible signa 
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of ^tmkiutioii .of the water; froiD which we ma.y conclude, that the e^rs- 
poration is greater than the supplies from the rivers.... This lake resem- 
Vies in many things to what Sandys calls *' that cursed lake, Asphalti- 
des/' or the Dead Sea : — like it, its water seems dull and heavy ; and the 
late Mr. Brown found that it contains more salt than that of the sea. 
We were informed, that as soon as the rivers disgorge any of their fish 
into it, they immediately die. We saw swans in the lake near the coast 
contiguoi^s to Shirameen. Like the Dead Sea, it. also suppHes the adja^ 
cent country with a salt of beautiful transparency, although the inha- 
bitants generally prefer the rock-salt^ which is cut from qoarries in the 
Beighborhood of the petrifactions. 

Tliis coincidence Mvill serve to explain many of the phasnomeoA 
of the Dead Sea. 

The anecdk>te mentioned of the Serdar of Eriv&n^ the Geor- 
gian captive and her lo^er^ is another circumstance which we 
detect in Hajji Baba« After a considerable stay in Armenia, 
Mr, Morier retraced his route to Teherdn ; and after various 
movements from that place, he ceded his office to Mr. Willock, 
and prepared to return to England. He again passed through 
Armenia, on his way to Constantinople. 

This latter journey abounds with instructive matter, and apt 
illustrations of antiquity ; although, in some instances, we fear 
that Mr. Morier has guided his judgment by the impulses of his 
fancy. His first journey considerably disappointed us, although 
it bore manifest marks of improvement towards the close ; but 
we tliink ourselves compensated by his second attempt, in wbicb, 
after Malcolm's Persia, and probably the knowlege of Sir W. 
Ouseley's plan, there was no small degree of difficulty in select- 
ing a style different from the two former. Mr. Mori^'s work 
has not the research of Sir W. Ouseley's ; but it is devoid of 
the egotism of Sir Robert Ker Porter's. Mention is made of 
many Sassanian coins found in the vicinity of Hamad&n; these 
would have formed a valuable appendix to his plates, and might 
have reflected no ificonsiderable light on ancient history. 

Should Mr. Morier again devote his pen to Persian subjects, 
we trust that he will add the desiderata, which we have suggestr 
ed, to his work. 
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IViB. QuATREMERE DsQuiNCY, the ingenious and elegant bis« 
torian of Greek Toreutics, or the art of joining together carved work 
from rare metals, fine woods, ivory, and other precious materials, 
in the course of his researches, has treated of the ancient traffic 
with ivory. He maintains, that at the time when Phidias entirely 
covered the naked parts of his colossal statues with ivory, this 
article must have been very abundant in Greece, that in the course 
of centuries it must have become more rare, and must yet have be- 
come still more so in consequence of the diminution of the species.' 
But more recent travels in Africa do qot confirm this apptehen- 
sion : for, in proportion, as it is more or less sought after, and 
as markets are more or less open for its purchase, the price of 
ivory must rise or fall ; but, on the whole, its quantity will remain 
nearly the same. Although, ivory now lays no claim to the To- 
reutic art, we may nevertheless doubt, if the importation into more 
modern Europe be not greater, than it was with the more refined 
nations of the ancient western world. The mass of ivory, which 
the Greeks employed in statues and models, borders on the im- 
probable : to procure it, required vast expense and toil ; and the 
masterly workmanship of Phidias and Polycletus not only excited 
general amazement, on account of its unattainable beauty, but also 
on account of the costliness of the materials. This expense, indeed, 
took place once, for ever : so great a work remained many cen. 
turies uninjured. On the contrary a thousand smaller imple* 
ments in ivory, which in modern Europe belong to the most com- 
mon conveniences, became woru out, and must incessantly have 
been renewed. At Rome, in the last age of the republic and the 
first of the empire, both of these causes occasioned an immense 
'consumption, — the pomp of public monuments, and a boundless 
private luxury. From hence arose an extraordinary circumstance, 
narrated^ by Pliny — an excessive dearness and scarcity, especially 
of the tusks, which, now, they would only procure from India. 
The commercial state of the Romans then was indirectly extended, 



-' Le Jupiter Olympien, &c., par M. Quatrem^re de Quincy. Paris, 
1815. f. III. Part. 4. De Ti voire ; du prix de cette mati^re ehez les An- 
ciens ; de son emploi dans la sculpture aux premiers sidles de Tart. p. 
163-169. 
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certaioly ta the other ^ide of the Peoiiisula, which eTeti now/ par- 
ticularly in Pegu and Cochinchina, yields unusually large- £le« 
pbants* tusks. The above-mentioned Scholar^ has, as it appears 
to me, hence drawn too general an inference from remote antiqui- 
ty^ and erroneously explained a passage of Pliny. Pliny, here, 
only speaks of the superior size of the Indian Elephants, not of 
their tusks : we have already seen that the conclusion from the 
one is not valid as to the other. To this we may now add by 
far the most important argument, (and it was so, in the opinion^ of 
a deep judge of the matter) viz. the London ivory-turner, who 
makes use of the best ivory from Africa. From what has been 
said, and from many circumstances, soon to be mentioned, this 
must have been still more the case in ancient times, at least until 
the age of Alexander the Great, through whose conquests India 
was more known and accessible. Doubtless, therefore, the gigantic 
toreutical works of Phidias and Polycletus were entirely or mostly 
composed of African ivory. 

In this inquiry, we must not pay much attention to the expres- 
sions of the poets. By way of honor, they always called that a 
distant land, from whence costly merchandize came, be it India, 
Ethiopia, or Mauritania, either as it best suited their fancy, or as 
it was convenient to the construction of their verse. The epithet, 
Indian ivory, I cannot find, in 2l proper sense, after a compari- 
son of Homer and Virgil ; and, I am not bound to lay any particu^ 
Jar stress upon its occurrence, in any other,^ since Propertius' says, 
of the ivory doors on the temple of the Palatine Apollo, which were, 
doubtless, the work 9f the more ancient Greeks, 

£t valvae Libyci nobile dentis opus. 
These expressions only, show, that in the time of Augustus, the 
poets carelessly used the names of all the countries from which 
ivory might be procured. The question must be decided by 
totally different testimonies and arguments. Ivory is mentioned, 
even in Italy, in very recent periods, yet not by contemporary 
writers. The Romans derived the custom of the curule chair 
from the Etruscans. These received the • ivory necessary for the 
purpose, probably, from the Phoenicians settled in Africa, viz., 
the Carthaginians ; for, the nautical science of the Etruscans does 
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(EUphantum) Afri pavent, nee contueri audent ; nam et major Indicts 
magnitudo est." 

3 Shaw's Zoology, V. 1. P. 1. p. 224. 
- ^£n.xii«67» Indum sanguineo veluti violaverit ostro 

Si qiiis ebur. 

« Prop. L. ii. El, xxxi. 12. 
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noli eften in kiteir timety appear to bavd been extended beyoDd 
the western basin of the Mediterranean sea. 

This occasions me tu remark, on consideration^ that the cotem- 
porariet of Pericles, (who, justly, were amazed at the Minerra ia 
ibe Parthenon, and the Olympian Jupiter,) and probably, even the 
artiats themselves, had either no idea, or a very erroneous and 
fanciful one, of the beast from whose tusks or horns (and in this 
opinion I am not singular) the former magnificent images of the 
gods had been joined together. We observe, that the highest culti- 
vation of the arts may easily be reconciled with very circumscribed 
geographical and physical knowlege, and that, on the other hand» 
the reverse is equally possible. 

Herodotus is the oldest Greek writer who has reached us, in 
whom the word i\k^$ means the Elephant. But, his is a mere 
mention of the animal, without any dracription : in all appearance, 
ibe historian never saw the beast, notwithstanding his extended 
travels. He divides the northerti coast of Africa into two parts : 
the eastern, inhabited by nomadic Libyans as far as the river 
Triton is flat and sandy ; but westwards from that river, the land 
is raduntainotts and woody, and has an abundance of various 
aorta of wild beasts, among which is the Elephant.* Did the tes- 
timony of Herodotus stand alone, we might suspect him of error; 
for in the present day, hi these territories, no trace of the Elephant 
eao any whefe be found in the piratical states of Fez and Morocco. 
3ut we shall see it satisfactorilv confirmed, that much later, and in 
entirely historical times. Elephants were there in great numbers : 
we shall also conjecture the causes of the destruction of the 
species, in the Gbreat Desert. 

The levy of forces related by Herodotus, with which Xerxes passed 
over into Greece, is a remarkable document. Exaggerations and 
misconceptions may have crept into it, but we are not to expect omis- 
' sions, particularly relative to remarkable and extraordinary events, 
as the Greeks laid such a stress on them, forthe sake of magnifying 
their victory. It arose from this afiectation of superiority, that 
the kings of Persia, at that time, possessed no war-elephants : for, 
jf Xerxes liad had any in his dominion, he assuredly would not 
have left them behind, in a campaign in which he mustered every 
thing, and where even the Arabs appear on their camels, as a 
singular sort of cavalry, ^schylus, an eye-witness of the events, 
IS likewise silent as to the elephants in the host of Xerxes, al- 
though he differs from Herodotus in many places ; which is not a 
. matter of surprisey since we must not exact from a poet the same 
.completeness* and accuracy, as from the historian. 

It again follows from the scarcity of war-elephants, that then 
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no individual Indian prince stood in a slate of d^pendflnce to the 
Persian kingdom, although Darius boasted of having achieved 
great victories in India. Among the fictitious Indians of Herodo- 
tus (as inay be proved from himself) no true Indians were by any 
means included, speaking Sanskrit, or a dialect derived from it, or 
living under the Brahminical laws, except a barbarous race of negro 
Autochthoties, on the right shore of the Indus, in the present 
Caudahar and Baluchistan. We cannot, rightly, show what we 
ought to think of the discovery-expedition, which Darius under- 
took on the Indus, since a ialse direction is given even to the 
course of the river towai'ds the east. So much is clear : — if He- 
rodotus has narrated truly and correctly all that the Persians 
knew in his time of India, they knew little more than nothing; and 
we are justified in our conclusion, that betweeti these neighbor- 
ing countries not the slightest trafiic then existed. From their 
languages, we must account the Persians and Indians, nations 
nearly allied, which*at a very distant antiquity wandered from a 
common original settlement. But, as it appears, they afterwards 
knew no more of each other ;'and in later periods, first learnt to be 
acquainted again, as perfect strangers. 

Nature, indeed, has fixed a mighty chasm between the two 
lands : to the north a chain of mountains, and lower down, vast 
wildernesses along the course of the Indus, and of the valley wa- 
tered by it. The place where Alexander crossed the Indus, has 
been the entrance by which most later conquerors have entered, 
although here the five great rivers of the Panjab oppose a re- 
markable obstacle. 

From this ignorance of the Persians as to India, it is further 
evident, that the Phoenician transports from the Arabian Gnl 
did not, at such a very early period, reach the coasts of India: 
otherwise Darius must have been able to obtain better information 
from the Phoenicians who belonged to his kingdom, and necessa- 
rily performed his warlike duty at sea. 

As far as we know, Ctesias, probably 60 years after Herodotus, 
was the first- Grecian, who gave, from his own personal observa- 
tion, a description of the elephant, in any way copious. Yet, as 
he had a general ilL name for his falsehoods, he may not have 
spared them in his. account of foreign and'extraordinary animals. 
On this account, Aristotle sometimes disproves his narrative, 
mentioning his name ;' once, he merely mentions the old saying,* 
yet in such a manner, that his allusion can only refer to Ctesias, 
whose work, written not more than half a century before, Was the 
most ancient that the Greeks had on this subject. 



' Aristot. de animal, hist. U iii. c. S2« in fine. De anim. gener. 1. ii. c. 2. 
* Aristot* de animal, ingre^su, c. 9. 
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Ctesias was a favorite writer amoog bis oation, on account of 
his agreeable style, and probably also on account of bis pertinacious 
propensity to fiction. Besides^ the Greeks had a ready dispositioa 
to adopt error, wben it flattered them by any exertion of the iina- 
ginatioUy and were exceedingly unwilling to return to that wbicli 
sober truth, although ever so well established, might be able to 
disclose to them. I believe, that there is no other example of a 
nation so highly endued with intellect, in such bad taste believing 
falsehood. On this account, the frequently contradictory narra* 
tives of Ctesias have been circulated to a late posterity, although 
bis writings have been lost. His book on India, in particular, has 
been the great treasury of tales for all following fabulous voyages. 
Here, men with dogs* heads found themselves at home, headless 
men with their faces on their breast, (both indeed borrowed* pro- 
bably, from the account of the voyage of the Samian Kolteus,' and 
transplanted to India by the western Iibyi>) the nimble one-legged 
runners, — the long flat soles, which they placed against their backs, 
stretching the bone of the leg upwards, for the sake of using 
their great feet as umbrellas,— and much moret which has been 
since exceeded, partly in the false Callisthenes, in the Legends of 
St. Brandanus, in the Voyages of Sijidbad and Mf^undeville* and 
amongst us, in the Adventures of Duke Ernst. 

Besides this idle infatuation of the power of imagioatioa» which 
Ctesias has, indirectly, effected for such readers as have never 
heard of his name, his writings had a more serious influence oa 
the history of the world : for, beyond all doubt, it was owing to 
the perusal of them, that in the soul of Alexander the Great an 
irresistible passion was kindled, of pressing forward to this land of 
wonders, and conquering it; and, although the transitorily ob- 
tained possession of some territories on the frontiers was again 
speedily lost, yet was his Indian campaign, after all, extremely 
successful. 

Whether Ctesias really reached India, and how far he reached* 
is a question which deserves a particular and scrutiniz'mg inquiry. 
Among the few fragments of his narrative that remain, much m 
them is well calculated to render the authenticity of his voyage 
suspicious; I do not even mean that which is self^evidently in- 
credible* but the remarks simply and exclusively relating to natural 
history, wherein Ctesias might have impartially chosen between 
truth and fabehood. But, it is indifferent to our present purpose, 
whether a^ pbysician to the Persian monarch he found an oppor- 
tunity of travelling, or whether without depending on the chief 
ofiice of the kingdom to collect some true information, he could 
have had the facility of becoming acquainted with Indian produc- 
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tionsy and their names. That, in ^ct, he was \n a situation to be* 
come acquainted with them, must beyond doubt be affirmed^ 
From both hypotheses, the same conclusion will follow ; viz. that 
by means of occurrences unknown to us in the time intervening 
between Xerxes and Artaxerxes Mnemon, the circumstances of 
both countries must have b.een changed. 

India, at this time, was no longer s'o inaccessible to the Persians, 
as it had been before : it had some political and mercantile states. 
The Indian Rajas sent to the king of Persia honorary presents, 
after the eastern manner. Those mentioned by Ctesias are of a 
description, which he could not have invented. Among these 
honorary presents was the elephant, which Ctesias saw knocking 
do^rn and uprooting a palm-tree at Babylon. Now, this is, at 
once, contrary to the usual custom of the attester, something en- 
tirely credible, indeed of common occurrence. That Ctesias saw 
the beast, we can scarcely doubt, although his narrative, in many 
parts, appears to have been written from mere hearsay. Who 
else but he would have circulated the silly error, that the elephant 
has no joints in the bone of his leg, and on that account sleeps 
reclining against the trunk of a tree! that this is sawn through, 
by the hunters of the desert, in such a manner that he falls through 
his own weight ; from whence the anim^al, -once fallen on . the 
ground, being unable to rise, is. easily taken? With the last parti- 
cular Aristotle^ has disdained to intermeddle : the first he disproves, 
and accurately writes how the elephant walks, and how be lays 
himself down. It is known, that the animal readily rolls himself 
on his back, and easily raises himself again from ibis situation i 
in his wild state, notwithstanding his heaviness, he will often rear 
himself on high in the air. 

Moreover, Ctesias has related, the first of all the Greeks, what 
an important post the elephant holds in Indian warfare. He as- 
sures us (for this once, he is cautious) that he had heard, that a 
hundred thousand elephants accompany the army of the king of 
India, (as if there was only one king,) that three thousand of the 
strongest were kept . in the rear, and us^ in sieges, as battering- 
rams. This a^ertion is incalculably beyond the truth, not only 
beyond all credible historical examples, but also beyond the great- 
est number which has been computed by Indian writers on war- 
Jike aflfairs, as belonging to the most completely furnished^ army. 
The possibility of bringing and maintaining so many elephants 
together can only be supposed, in the case of the whole of this 
side of the peninsula of India being under one sole governor \ 
which certainly was not the fact in the time of Ctesias, nor for 



^ Aristot. de animal, ingressu^ c. 9. de animal. his(. 1. ii. c. 1. 
^ Cf. Cosha, p. S03. ||, 49. with Colebrooke's notes. 
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Buiny icentones before. Yet this exaggeration may be forgivetf to 
ktm, for JLucretivs says,' — 

Sieuti Quadrupedum cum priinis esse Tidemus 
In genere anguimanos elepbantot, India quorum 
MiilibuB e multis vallo munitur eb'urno, 
Ut penitus nequeat penetrari ; tanta feramm 
Vis est, quanim nos perpauca exempla yidemus. 
Diodorus^ has handed down to us a tale of Ctesias, from whence 
this, if nothing else, is manifest, that the narrator was well-inform^, 
ma to the effect and forniidableness of the elephant in war. 
Semiramis would undertake a campaign against the Indian king 
Stabrtfbates ; but, having no elephants, she ordered three hundred 
tbottsand black oxen ,to be slain, and privately sewing their hides 
together, stufied them with straw in the form of elephants. This 
vme de guerre she placed on as many camels. She crossed the 
Indus ;— and the «ght of the fictitious elephants from afar, at first, 
excited great terror among the Indians, who had hitherto believed 
(hat they alone pQ3SiesBed the species. Deserters, however, soon 
betrayed the secret. Emboldened by this discovery, the Indian 
cavalry veatnred to approach them, but, in consequence of the 
mwonted sight and smell of the camels, was thrown into confu- 
iion. Hereupon, Stabrobates ordered the infentry grackially to 
approach in regular battle-array : the elephants before appointed 
to the station then pressed forward without delay, and caused a 
mighty destruction : Semiramis, herself astonished, took to tight, 
and her whole host retreated over the Indus. The heroine in 
this engagement lost two-thirds of ber army, which consisted of 
three mlliions of infantry, five laundred thousands of cavafary, and 
a hundred thousand of war-chariots. 

' This is a brief compendium of the account, which is furnished 
with so uHiny -particulars, that the narrator would seem to have 
been present in person at the campaign. Now, we may ask, did 
Ctesias dehberately invent all this? or did he extract the matter 
of his narrative from the Persian archives, of which he boasts to 
have had the use] Yet, if we even admit the last, ia the histoncal 
notice of any true event here imparted to us I or, do we read but a 
partof a mythological heroic poem concerning this much-sung inis- 
tress of the easti Lastly: did not Ctesias more probably hear 
this wonderfvl history in India, than in Persia) A complaisant 
Inqmrer,^ whp has assiduously attempted from loose materials. 



\ ^ De ^er. Nat. ii. 636. et seq. 

^ Diodor. Sic. Biblioth.l. ii. c. 16-19. N.B. In this and the following 
pages, the present tense t>f Professer Schlegel -has been c h a nged 4a th% 
past, which is better suited to our idiom. 

' Asiat. Res. (London, 1807.) V. iv. A dissertation on Semiramis, &c, 
from ihti Hindu sacred books, by Fr. Wilford, p. S69. 
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)low6ver mkiBpprehended and interpolattsd, to ^ppiy a fragment of 
the Indian traditions to the antiquities of our own history of the 
world, who has deceived himself, and been deceived by others, 
presents us, indeed, with a Semiramis and a Stabrobates from the 
Indian poems. We may easily perceive of what little utiHty this 
can be; since, in this manner, we should ingraft one apocryphal 
work upon another, the false narrative of a Purena on the suspi- 
/cious one of a Greek. In my opinion, the four preceding supposi- 
tions diminish in probability, in the same order as 1 have made 
them follow each other. For a cotemporary account, the history 
Is loo full of adventures :. — as an heroic my thos, it is too little ere* 
datable to the ^ heroine ; indeed, to say the truth, it is altogether 
too - much like a carnival or an opera. I have therefore little 
hesitation, in seeking no remoter source, than the brain of Ctesias; 
for he cannot so much as be acquitted of the accusation of having 
composed intentional falsehoods for the due amusement of his 
.readers. But, if this fabulous historian had ever discovered any 
documents in the Persian writings as the basis of his narrative, 
we should therein have had a confession, that, at a very early 
period, a fruitless attempt to conquer India had been made by the 
Assyrian or Medo-Persian kings; and that the Indian art of war, 
in the commonly known kingdoms of Western Asia^ was of a supe<* 
riot stamp, chiefly through the use of elephants* 

The battle between king Artaxerxes Mnemon and the younger 
Cyrus, at which Ctesias himself was present, and attended the 
wounded monarch, is most accurately described by Xenophon,^ 
who was on the other side ; , and from this account it is again 
evident, that Artaxerxes possessed no-war-elephants. The first, of 
which in our history of the world there is any credible account, 
<occur in the battle of Arbela. Although Darius Oodomanuus in 
person proceeded over the Issus against Alexander through the 
.gate of his kingdom, he brought writh him no elephants : they 
were reserved as a body-guard, not to be replaced, for the last 
defence^ and stood by tl^ side of the noblest warriors before the 
war-chariot of the great king in a compact body, in that decisive 
battle/ The Indians have many, but highly embellbhed, accounts 
of the battle of Arbela, as they have of the review, of Xerxes: 
yet, according to the express account of a most authentic narra- 
tor,' in it were inhabitants of the right shore of the Indus, who 
brought some elephants, although only fifteen in number. Small 
as is this .number, it is nevertheless so well established, that either 
the immediate predecessors of Darius Codomatinus must have 

. I Cf. Xenoph. Cyropsdiam, 1. viii. c. 8. in j^ne. 
* Arrian. Exped. Alex. I. iii. c. xi. 6. Cf. c. ix. 11. 

^ Ibid. C. viii. 11. 'EXlfovT^; Ho^ icoWtiL, &XX» ig vtirtauiCinm /(M&Xirra, *lv^or; 
.^mV l<ffl Tail roC *Iv^ov*ia»y« 
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aittie tlie pro? incei od thif ride of the Indot tabjeet to tbcoi^ 
^hich in the time of Xerxet, aud probably even of Artaxerxe* 
Mnemoo, did not belong to the Persian kingdom^ or that a change 
had taken place in the arming and military science of the de- 
pendent dwellers on the Indus since Xerxes, which can only lie 
ascribed to the newly existuig commerce with native Indian states 
on the other shore of it. 

Besides, according to the unanimons, although in part sileat» 
testimony of Greek contemporaries and eye-witnesses of the eveats; 
a feeble commencement of the use of war-elephants in the P«rsiail 
armies first presents itself to our observation, when tlie dynasty of 
the A:chaemenide8 was destroyed, (334 A. Cli.) ; from whence, we 
must show what degree of authenticity is to be attributed lo the 
native traditions of the modern Persians, who refer their customs 
back to a very remote antiquity. According to Firdussi,' Feridua 
first taiped the elephant, and employed him in war ; and Fecidun 
is the same as the Median Arbaces of the Greeks, in the 8th cen- 
tury before our chronology (i. e. 800 A. C.) We may inquire, 
was Feridun, at the same time, sovereign of India ? or were there 
wild elephants in Ir^o ? Persian boasting will not indeed hesitate 
to assert the first ; but even in the proper sense of the tradition it 
implies nothing certain. Evidently^ the three sons of FeridiiD, 
allegorically, indicate three great nations : — Salm, the AcamssaDa 
«in the west; Tur, the Nomades in the north; Ir^, the youDgest 
and the favorite, who was murdered by the other two, the Peniaaa 
themselves. No member of the family appears as the represtata- 
tive^of the Indians. This is the more remarkable, as the Persians 
and Indians, from their language, must actually be considered as 
brothers, although both people sprang irom a different stock. But 
the Persian dominion^ at one time, extended over the whole ftoat 
•of Asia and a part of Tartary, yet never over India. Unless we 
are willing to concede an inadmissible authority to the Dabistin, 
a book entirely new, wherein are ^Etbles of a very did Persico-Io- 
dian monarchy of the world, we must assert, as far as our history 
extends, that the Persians and Indians were always separated, al- 
ways independent of each other, and that Mahmiid Gfaaaniivi 
was the first who really conquered India with Persian forces. • It 
is further asserted in the Sfa4h*n&nieh, that Rustam, the favorite 
hero of Persian romance, the contemporary of Kai Kaus, (the Cy- 
axares of the Greeks, according to Sir John Malcolm) killed many 
elephants in the conquest of Maswnder^n* On thn subject, he* 



^ Sir John Malcolm^s History of Persia, V.i. p. 24. Herbelot Bibl. 
Or., art. Feridoun. — N.B. Promsor Schlegel should have written the 
name of this poet Firdausi, instead of Firdussi. 

^ Hist, of Persia^ VoU i. p. 35. in a note. I cannot agree entirely 
with the author, V. 11. p. 515: << It is not probable, that the elephant 
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mppid\$ 1UI Mil tootle history of^he land; a« to tbd moDiiUkcotsof 
•culptuM ; and rema As, tiiat Mazeoderio, the Hyrcania of the 
uickats* on the aouthem shore of the Caspian sea» is more favor-* 
abie fp the iucreaae of- this species, than any other province ipt 
Persia, on accoimt of its climate and the abundance of vegetafio9»- 
This kMt must onlv be accounted a possibility ; because the fre*- 
qiient and successful transplantations of the animal by men prove,, 
that nature has not in general distributed the living race in places^ 
where it might incrtaaev* We have read enough of the Hyrcaoian 
tiga'8 in the poets ; but no geographer, as far as I know, h^s 
once mentioned the elephant, the wild and indigenojiis ekfphant^ 
in Hyrcania. Onaceount of the too great dryness of the air, and 
of the soil poorly supplied with water, the greatest part of the 
legion between the Euphrates and the Indus is scarcely adapted 
to the wild elephant ; to which the province of Masendeitin may 
form an exception. We have seen how it is circumstanced, froqi 
the testimony of authentic history. Poetic fable will readily 
permit us to transfer a magnificent custom of later times to a 
remote heroic period, yet there is nothing to substantiate if. As 
to what relates to the Persian documents, I object to them the 
infallible evidence, that a sculpture {of the beast) is of more recemt 
dale,^ than the age of Akaander the Greats when elephanta were 
f fst produced there* 

W« must, once moie, come back to the elephants made prisoners 
of war at Arbela ;^ yet, small as their number is, they are well 
worthy of the attention of the careful observer of history, in its 
different particulars illustrative of the same point. First of aU» 
these animals formed^ as it were, the first germ of a new war*squa« 
dffon, the like of which, in a short time, extended over the whole 
western world, from the Indus to the Pyrenees; and we have every 
reason to believe, that some of these were the identical beasts on 
which Aristotle made his observations. It is certain, that the 
philosopher could only have begun to write his books on animala 
towards the last years of hia life. He might, indeed, earlier have 
turned his attention to the brute creation, but he had very iew 
specimens in the indigenous species of Greece. First, through 
the campaigns of Aleiiander, the living classes of remoter cUmatea 
became accessible to him : the inquirer into the natural history of 



was ever indigenous to Persia; but there is no doubt that, from. the 
most early times, they were known and used in war by its inhabitants.'^ 
The last assertion, I hope^that I have suificimtly refuted. 

' Both sculptures in the cavern of Taki-Bostaw, where a boar->hunt 
and a stae-bunt are represented (Hist of Persia^ V. i. p. 35B.), belong, 
in Sir John Malcolm's own opii^ion, to the dynasty ef the Sassanides. 
ef. V. If. p« 51S| notei 

^ Arrian. Exped. Alex. I. iii. c, xv. It. la* 
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the world itood in need of a conqueror of the world, to deliveKT 
the rare and hitherto uoknown productions of nature, at a scientifie 
spoil, into his hands. We know with what readiness Alexander 
met his preceptor's thirst for information : he not only expended^ 
vast sums, and placed at his command' some thousands of men» 
hunters, fishers, bird-catchers, &c., but he appears also to hate 
missed no opportunity of procuring, by his own personal care» 
objects that were worthy of him. 

lEXiM^ has very carelessly mentioned the preceding assertion of 
PUny, and probably by mere error assigned it to rhilip« The 
sum of eight hundred talents recorded by Athenseus,' which were 
expended in aid of natural history, would have been great, and 
periiaps beyond the means of Philip : to the resources and libe-^ 
rality of his son, who had acquired the treasury of the woridt and 
immediately distributed it among his friends, it corresponded. Only 
such a scholar could thus have recompensed his preceptor : only 
such a preceptor could have desired to be thus recompensed. 
We have nothing to object to the attestation of Pliny, although 
he does not name his authority : it has the greatest internal pro- 
bability ; and this probability, by the state of Aristotle's soological 
writings, is exalted to certainty. 

Alexander, had now entered on his course as a conqueror, by 
his expedition to Asia (01. cxi. 3.), twelve years before the death of 
his preceptor, who only survived him about two years. In the 
fourth year afterwards (Ol. cxii. 3.)»ihe battle of Arbehi occunred ; 
in four years later, Alexander made bis campaign to India, where 
he obtained possession of a greater number of elephants. The 
philosopher had arranged his work, after the plan of most modem 
zoologists, who treat of each species by itself, for the sake of 
being able to add without difficulty those species that might 
afterwards c6me to his knowlege. He, however, designed it as a 
general comparative physiology of the animal ; at first, he could 
only proceed to a complete collection of matter in the composition 
of his books, in which state we now have them. In a comparison 
of every work on natural history, the peculiarities of the Elephant 
present themselves in a different point of view to the descriptioD of 
Aristotle : his observations on this animal are so dispersed through 
every book, and of such a nature, that we must allow as much 
time as possible to the industrious inquirer to examine them. 

The most recent editor^ of the Aristotelian natural history has, 
in a leivned and acute manner, examined the question of its date.* 



* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. viii. c. 16. 

^ /Eliiao. Var. Hist. i. iv. c. 9. ' Athen. 1. ix. p. S98. 

^ Aristot. de Anim, Hist. I. x. rec, J. G. Schneider* T. 1. p, xxxviii- 
-liv. 
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Among Bucli ti host of doubttf^ he almost despairs^ accurately to 
fix the period : — yet, from a trivial datum in the meteorological 
boolcs, >¥hich in his opfnion must have been cotemporary with the 
zoological, he determines for himself, that Aristotle wrote or com- 
pleted both works after his return to Athens (01. cxi. 2.) : yet 
here he pays no- attention to the natural history of the Elephant^ 
which, as it seems to me, is of the greatest consequence in fixing 
the preceding date. Under other circumstances, Aristotle might 
have made use of preceding writers, although they be not named ; 
' — here, it would be difficult to point out auy one but Ctesias, to 
whom his strong propensity to critical examination will not con- 
cede' any credit. It is expressly attested,* that before the victo^ 
Ties of Alexander the Great, no elephant had been seen in Greece, 
Nor is it unlikely, that the earliest period at which the philoso- 
pher could have. begun his researches on the Elephant, wlis shortly 
after the battle of Arbela \ and in the opinion of Pausanias, whom 
Buffon has followed, the elephants taken from Porus were the 
first that ever reached Europe, immediately, after 01. cxiii. 2* 
Aristotle's residence in Athens, during the last thirteen years of his 
life, creates no difficulty ; from his own opulence, and Alexander's 
aid, he could easily have maintained a regular menagerie, ia the 
vicinity of his residence. 

It is therefore very probable, that Alexander sent some of the 
elephants taken at Arbela immediately to Macedonia, and from 
thence to Athens, partly (so we may naturally conceive) as tro- 
phies of his victory, such as hitherto had not been seen ; partly, for 
the sake of affording to his preceptor a new and great satisfaction. 
It may be easily imagined, that the vivid imagination of the young 
conqueror was vigorously struck by the sight of the animal, and its 
utility in war : he appropriated the custom to himself, and in the 
Indian campaign made himself roaster of as many elephants as be 
could. But he does not appear to have had even leisure to col* 
lect the most remarkable beasts of India. Aristotle only onoe 
mentions the tiger ; be certainly therefore had never seen him :-r 
the rhinoceros remained entirely unknown to him. 

The Elephant, ' on the contrary, he described from his personal 
research and careful observation of both sexes : he presented 
to him daily food, according to the Macedonian measure: he 
first aitatomised the elephant. What he himself could not ascer- 
tain, viz* the beast's mode of life in his wild state, he doubtless 
ascertained from the Indian conductors who led the elephants. 
Ife must well have understood the right way of questioning these 
persons, and accordingly they informed him of particulars perfectly 
iuteliigible and credible, not such fables as Ctesias either heard 



' He sayS| odx wy a(ioinffrog. 
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or invented. Generally spealiing; Aristotle has detailed tbe.bddity 
structure of the Elephant, his manner of motion, bis wants^ bi» 
capabilities, in fine, his cbaraoter and habits, in so masterly a way; 
with such strong outlines, that he has left future naturalists little 
to do, as far fits concerns a more accurate anatomy of the inner 
organs ; and if we still had Aristotle's whole books on animals, 
particularly that with his description of incorrect anatomies, a verj 
slight gleaning would be left to modems in this last departoient* 
Not without critical animadversion on bis error, one great aatu- 
ralist has endeavored to set up one point of his hypothesis against 
the acknowleged authority of Aristotle. The pairing of the EJe* 
phants, (a circumstance difficult of observation, since it rarely takea 
place in their tame state,) Aristotle, in few words, has very correct- 
ly and accurately described ; which description has been confirmed 
by the most recent discoveries. Against this, Buffon bas, raised 
doubts on an anatomical principle : — he forgot, that this, in fact^ 
is established by an extraordinary physiological phenomenon ia 
the fjpmale Elephant, quum ad Venerem pruriat, which Aristotle 
describes, and which, among modern zoologists,' M. Cnvier first 
again observed. Aristotle has indeed sieiid, that the young ele- 
phant sucks with the lip, not with the proboscis ; Perrault asserted 
the contrary ; Buffon took up this supposition, and consequently 
cohceived his cause decided 2 both have been contradicted by 
experience. We learn to set a still higher value on Aristotle*^ 
description of so new an object, when we compare with it the 
errors which have been circulated by other Greek writers after 
him, and, as it were, in defiance of him, and -partly by those who 
had even been in India. For example, Onesicritus would extend 
the longest duration of the Elephant's life to five hundred years, 
Und the period of the gestation of the female to ten years ;^ whereas 
Aristotle has approached to the truth, or very nearly to it. I hew-- 
ever miss, in the still extant books of his history of the beast, a 
temarkabie physiological peculiarity of the Elephant; viz. that be 
, has near the temples a small orifice, whence, at certain times, he 
exudes a moisture, of a strong smell. Mr. Wilson, a person living 
in India, and of high repute for bis learning in Sanskrit literature^ 
(Censures the European zoologists, Buffon and Shaw, for havito^ 
overlooked this circumstance, to which^ such freqiient allusions 
are made by the Indian poets. The excellent description of the 
Elephant by Cuvier had not then reached Calcutta : here, indeed,^ 



. ' De Animal. Hist. I. ii. c. 1. Cf. Menagerie du Mus6um,T. 1. p. 100. 

» Strabonis Geog. I. xvii. e Rec. Casaub. Amstel. ISOT. p. lOdl. 
. ' The M^ghadiita, or Cloud-Messenger, by C&lid£tsa^ translated iqto 
English verse by H. H. Wilson, Calcutta^ J813, p. «6. ?r. 

♦ Al^nagerje, &c. T. 1. p. 121i 
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tjie remark i« pQmmuqicated to us. Stin> even intt of Indifi it i» 
any tbiflg but new ; for we find it in Strabo/ who, as the context 
proves, extracted it from Megasthedes, no where else celebrated for 
his spirit of research and temperate love of truth. The Above* 
qamed naturalist records,^ that this periodical efflux has nothing 
to do with the coitAs desiderium (pkit der BrunU) ; and hete he 
not only has Megasthenes against him, with respect to the validity 
ef whose authority we might easily make up our minds, but the' 
experience of the Indians for thousands of years, which has evea 
been deposited iu the words of their language,^ relative to this sub- 
ject. It^ may be imagined, that the appearances accompanying 
this period (welche die Brunst hegkiten) are not observed so per- 
fect and so regular in a colder climate, as in the natural babita* 
tiop of the beast. 



OBSERVATIONS ON 

HADES— the Condition of the SOUL immediaiety 
after Death, and on Spirits and Supernatural Inter- 
. positions. 



X HB learned author of the Defensio Fidei Nicenas has the follow- 
ing striking passage on an unwillingness to ^examine into the invi- 
sible world, which will be sufficient to remove trifling scruplea 
vvhich may tend to deter any of your readers from entering on so 
interesting a discussion. '^ This folly they call prudence, modesty 
and humiUty ; and endeavor to justify it by the authority of an old 
threadbare maxim, (the common shelter of dulness and negligence 
about divine things,) qucR iupra nos nihil ad nps, I will not make 
comparisons between this and the, other extreme ; but the ill con* 
sequences of thejatter extreme are very great : for by this conceit, 
the most noble part of the creation is hid from our eyes, and ba- 
nished out of the bounds and limits of the Christian philosophy.' 
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' Strabonis Geog. 1. xvii* p. 1081. xaipof i* l(rrl Tftfi^v &(fm (ixifawi) Itiu 
^e»v tS<rrffft Karixitrat', nai ^ypieuyq* Ton in ouil Xtirov; rl iia rnskKvirwni&nneny nf 'xu 
9afm Ttvf Kgorof otr; * rats it 9i|Xf ((»»(, Zraif h adrhg ffogo; ovrot &viuiyA( rvy%arn* The 

reference to Megasthenes is atthe beginning of the description of Ipdia^ 
p. 1028. 

D^enagerie^ T. 1. p. 104. ^ Cosha^by Colebrooke, p. 191. 
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9ft Observalians on Hades^ * 

■ : Wilkout either quoting all the passages ib wbtch the word H E£t> 
occttni in oar version of the New Testament, or entering crrtfeaUy^ 
into an examination of the meaning of that Saxon word, it will be 
necessary to stat6 and to prove, that tlie word is in our tntnslatioii 
indiscriminatefy used for terms^ lN>th in the Hebrew and Greek , 
which mean the Qehennaf or a place of torment, and for Hades, or 
the invisible receptacle of the soul on Its departure from the body. 
The profound Pearson also considers that " Hell is sometimev 
taken for the Grave, the receptacle for the body dead." 

St. Matthew, narrating the words of Christ, says, *' for it is pro« 
fitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into Gehenna (eU yietn^ay)^ 
The word ''Hell,*' in our version, must here be understood as a 
place of punishment : for in the 2<1 chapter of Acts^ we have tfai» 
quotation from the Psalms : ** He, seeing this before, spake of the 
resurrection of Christ, that his soul was not left in Hades (ctr ^bov)J* 
Now the suul of Christ was with the repentant thief in Paradise, 
which not being a place of pain, proves that in these passages the 
word " Heir* must have meanings diametrically opposed to each 
other. In the Revelation of St. John we find it written, "I am he 
that Uveth, and was dead ; and behold, I am alive for evermore. 
Amen, and have the keys of Hades (rov 4^ov) and of death/' The 
meaning of the word '* Hell'' must here be understood, (he place of 
departed spirits. In the same Revelation we find, that '' Death 
and Hades {koI 6 4^s) delivered up th^ dead which were in 'them ;'^ 
and they were judged every man according to his works.*' From 
this passage, it is evident that the souls of the departed are kept 
in Hades until the day of juclgment, and that ''Hell" in our 
received version must in this place have the same general meanings 
as in the preceding passage. In St. Luke we are told, that the 
^' rich man also died and was buried ; and in Hades (ev r£ f 8p> 
he lift up his eyes being in torments." ■ Here Hades is specihed aa 
a place of punishment, and as separated from Paradise, or Abra* 
bam*s bosom, by a great impassable gulf. The repentant thief 
was in Paradise ; St. Paul was carried tip there, and tells us, 
that there '*are the spirits of just men made perfect." It follows, 
that Hades, or the receptacle of departed spirits, is divided into a, 
place for the righteous, and into a place for the wicked » For 
Christ was in Hades, yrUere his soul was not left, but returned to 
his body, which did not see corruption; and the rich man was also 
Tn HadeSf — Lazarus and the repentant thief were both in Paradise, 
and Christ was with that thief in Paradise : therefore the Hadesof 
the blessed is synonymous with Paradise^ and Hades is divided into 
two places ; and our translation has used the word Hell indiscri* 
mtnately for both, and for Gehenna, the place assigned for the 
souls of the condemned after the day of judgment. 

It will be necessary to anticipate a difficulty, which may present 
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kself, cm the coosideratioiir that the soul ii» received into a state of 
bliss before the judgment day. It has been shown from Sacred Writ^' 
that there is a distinction between the souls of the righteous and 
those of the wicked; it follows that there must have been a judg-*- 
Bient,. because without a judgment no distinction can exist. We 
may then conclude, that on that awful day the final award will be 
pronounced with terrible solemnity. 

Before the question of the situation of Hades is entered on, it 
may be useful to remark, that Christ was a perfect example of what 
would occur to the righteous after death. The physical life which 
belonged to the human nature of Christ was extinct, and the body 
laid in a sepulchre ; so will our physical life be extinguished, and 
our bodies committed to a grave. His soul went to that Hades or 
Paradise where are the spirits of the just ; so did the soul of the' 
repentant thief, and so will those of the righteous. Christ resumed^ 
his body, and thus offered positive proof that the soul lived after 
death. His body became glorified, and ascended into beaten ; so 
will the righteous be '* raised in incorruption,'' with bodies ^*like 
unto his glorious body." On the situation of Hades, Pearson, 
Horsley, Warburton^ Bull, and a long list of other prelates and' 
learned divines, have written. The space allotted for subjects of 
this nature will permit only the result of arguments to be given; for 
more detailed information these writers must be referred to; 
' It was the opinion of Athanasius, Clemens of Alexandria, Oii-^ 
geo, and Epiphanius, that Hades was situated beneath, in the celi<*' 
tral parts of the earth. The third article of our Church in the age 
of Henry 6th stated the same ; and the learned and eloquent 
Bishop Horsley thought that Christ descended into the ^* subterra* 
nean regions,'* to preach to "myriads who perished in the general 
deluge, and found their tomb in the waters of that raging ocean^'^ 
Bishop Horsley founded his opinion on iPet.iii. 18* 19* — *^For 
Christ hath also once suffered for sins, the just for the nnjust, that 
be might bring us unto God, being put to death in the flesh, but 
made alive by the Spirit, by which (Spirit) also he went and 
preached unto the Spirits (now) in prison ; which were formerly dis*^ 
obedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah while the ark was preparing," &c. ; but this foundation 
of Bishop Horsley is untenable, since the verses of St. Peter refer 
to the preaching of Christ by the same Spiutf by virtue of which 
he was. raised from the dead, to those who in the time of Noah were 
disobedient, before the flood, while the ark was p^eparingi 
and who now in prison await their final judgment* Christj 
therefore, preached to them through Noah while they lived and 
were disobedient, and not after they died ; and therefore, in* 
stead of being able to draw the conclusion from these words 
of Peter, that Christ descended to subterranean regions, we find 
the Apostle referring, to the preaching of Christ to the disobe^ 
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4ieal anIedilttmiM whik tke ark taw Tfrtpmng^zuA Ht the taive 
tjoe teaehiogp. us tbiit Christ existed before the deluge of th^ 
ViMrld : siaee^ mthout the dqmted power, Noah coukl not haYe 
foretold the impeading punishment, and warned the people to 
repent; and as he was deputed, it infers that one existed wha 
did depute him, and this one was CkrisL Bishop Horsley aot 
only supposed that Christ descended to '^ subterranean regiona/' 
but also ** to triumph there :" but this, triumph over principa- 
lities and powers (CoLii. 15.) was performed on the cross; nod 
both Ihat :refemiee and the text in £pb. iv. 8. 9, are consideredl 
by the piofoiind Pearson to be ''more proper to persuade the con* 
tmy/' The erudite Seeker more correctly conchuted, that Christ 
between bis death o» the cross and hi» reiaminff his body wa» 
*f m Ihe sagie state aiMl plaee whese other spirits of just men made 
perfect are." 

• The words of our Creed, ** descended into Hell,** seem to decide 
that Hadu is beneath the surface of thia earth. But the Scriptures 
no where expressly deekre that Christ " descended into Hell." lo 
^he Creed of Aquileia,. where this tenet was first promulgated, it 
^as intended to express the lurial of Christ, and the descent of 
his body into tfaegrave» And in the Epistle to the Ephesians,. where 
it is said, /' Now that he aecended^ what is it, but that he descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth 1" St. Paul distinctly referred 
to the pre-existeoce of Christ, who passed by the nature of anf;els 
and took 00 himself the nature of man, and " descended first mta 
the lower parts.of the earth;" then, after perfecting the redemptioo 
of man, again ascended to the right hand of Power and Glory ^ 
Thus there is no foundation for supposing that Christ descended 
Into Hades, but that he tornl to Hades, where the spirits of the 
tighteoHS are kept* 

Saint Paul was eanght tip, first into the third or highest heaven, 
of which ve hope to be iuhaj>itants after the consummation of all 
things ; and afo^rwards saw the intermediate glories and joys of 
Paradise, where the spirits of the just were in bliss. It' has been 
shown, that Paradise and the Hades to which Christ went are the 
same. St. Paul did not descend, but did ascend. Elias was 
earrUd up to heaven : therefore, . the place of bliss to which 
bo .was carried was not beneath, and we conclude that this 
place was Paradise; since,fae afterwards appeared with Moses, a 
just man, at the tsanafiguration of Christ : therefore, we can only 
conclude, from Scripture, that Hades is not in the <* subterranean 
regions," bat in some place without the confines of the world. 

The question on the condition t>f the Soul in Hades, will be 
more briefly dnpatched. All metaphysical discussion on the acl- 
vity of the soul from its being immaterial, or rather not composed 
of any combinatbu of matter with which we are acquainted,^ will 
be avoided. Bacon has well observed, that all such subjects must 
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Ik<**' bound o?tr mt i^it unta rdigidii^ tkece |o be deterinintod aml» 
delhied ; for otherwise they still Ue open- to many errors and illu- 
ribns of aense." The eooclnsion to vhieh tve- wish to arrive^ witt. 
be btst^sned if we at once &tate. That throughout the Scriptnue^ 
sleep refers to the body ; and death, when referring to motXah, to. 
tbe extinction of pliyslcal existence. Therefore> the soul does apt 
remain in a state of torpidity ; atnd the bod;)r retoms iib tiie dust, 
but the spirit shall return to God who gave it. Tbe spirits of the 
justnre in the hands of God in Hades, where no torn^ent shall 
touch them. And the Apostle lays it d«wn for certain, ^' that whilst 
we are at home in the bodj, we sre absent irom the Lord/' and 
consequently detained froin onr haf^iness. Samuel forewarned 
Saiil of the desbvetion which awaited him and his armj. Moses 
and EHas were both in existence when Christ was transfigured, 
and many saints arose after the resurrection of Christ, and went 
into Jerusalem : therefore, the souls of the righteous are not only 
not in a state of torpidity, but active, and enjoying bliss in Para- 
dise; while the souls of the wicked are each in ('* t6v to^op ror- 
V^cov*') their own proper place, and fully awake to the misery of 
their doom. 

When our physical existence is terminated, those organs by 
which we received ideas, or commnnicated them to others, are 
destroyed ; and as all the voluntary muscles by which we gave 
locomotion to our bodies and to our souls, (for the soul is united 
to the body during life,) are no longer obedient to the will, it may 
be asked, whether the soul has in itself the powers, for tbe full 
development of which during this life the bodily organs were 
necessary, of commnnicaling and receiving ideas, or whether it 
has some form to which it is alHed during its detention in Hades. 

Many instances are related in Holy Writ^ of directions received 
by individuals during sleep, when the organs necessary for the re- 
ception of information are not in an active state ; therefore, the 
soul can receive ideas without the media of the senses : but be*^' 
eause it can receive ideas from superhuman powers, we cannot 
conclude that it can communicate them. We might be led by the 
words of St. Paul, who saw the spirits of just men in the Hades 
of the- blessed, to conclude, that no form was allotted to the soul 
m that state ; but on c6midering that the Greek term used by the 
Apostle is that which is -invariably applied to existent beings who' 
have left this life, vre find no ground from his words ibr coadud- 
ittg that the soul is not united to any form, until the souls of the 
righteous receive a glorified body, liae that with which Christ as- 
cended into heaven. On the other hand, powerful reasons may be 
given for inducing us to believe, that some form is allotted to the 
soul. Samuel was known to Saul, and spoke to him, and foretold 
bis destruction. His prediction of events, proves that it was by 
divine permissir>n be appeared. If Samuel bad not a £orm^ Saul 
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coflld ooi hwre kaowa him. Moaes and Elks were eeen by tbe 
ApostleSy whea Chriet was traasfigured ; therefore, they had fenila? 
they aUo talked with him, and ** appeared id glory." A parsble 
is a representation or similitude, under which something else is 
figured. In the parable of Lazarus and Dives we have the slatea 
of the wicked and the righteous, immediately after death, figured ; 
from which we learn two things, that some judgment takes place 
immediately after death, aod that some form is allotted to the soul, 
and also powers of perception and of communication, for they are 
spoken of as knowing «ach other and communicating. Stackhouset 
Cudworth, and many other justly celebrated men, considered that 
tlie soul is united to some form ; and nearly all the ancient philo-* 
aophers were of the same opinion, and the belief is prevalent 
among the most civilised, and the most savage races of men : the 
Scriptures in no instance state that the soul operates^ exupting 
when allied to some visible form. 

The question whether spirits exist, which have never been mor«« 
tal inhabitants of this earth, and are yet allowed to have commu- 
nication with it, seems at first to be iuvolved in the deepest ob-^ 
scurity ; . but taking Scripture for the foundation of our opinions, 
we shall not find it so difficult, as it at first appears, to rear a super- 
structure, which, if not defined in all its parts, will at least leave an 
impression on the mind not to be easily effaced. We areexpresslj 
informed, that angels ^^ are all ministering spirits unt forth 
to minister for them who shaU be heirs of salvation." Of the 
nature of these celestial messengers, we know nothing, since the 
term angel is a name of office, not of nature : the appearance 
usually assumed by them in their intercourse with men, has been 
tliat of the human form; whether we consider the angel who way- 
laid Balaam, those who were entertained by Abraham, or those 
who, clothed m white, were sitting, in the sepulchre of Christ. The 
pcofound Pearson considers^ that '* certainly they have a constant 
and perpetual-relation to the children of God,'' and that they .have 
a particular sense of our condition; for Christ has assured us, that 
there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repentetb. They are also called the angels of men, according 
to the admonition of Christ, ^*Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones ; for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father." Burnet, Warburton» 
Bull, Grotius, and many .more, with several of the Fathers of the 
Church,have not only held this general opinion; but Grotius and se- 
veral of the Fathers have thought, that every Chrbtiao of exemplary 
piety has an angel directed to protect him. . It was the opinion of 
Archbishop Seeker, " that Christians have also communion with 
holy angels ;** and with that learned and pious man the great Pear- 
son fully accords, in these words : " The truly good partake^f the 
care and.kiudness of the blessed, angels, who take delight in the 
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miDistfaUon for their benefit*** Stacl^hoQse considers ibem as assisir 
iog U5» through the whole course of our livesy in working out our 
salvation. • 

. Whether the soul that has once reached the '^ undiscovered 
country/* is detained in a region ** from whose bdurn no traveller 
returns,'* is a question on which much more might be said, than 
it would be possible to condense within the limits of a periodical 
publication. Some general remarks only will be advaaced. It is 
perhaps impossible to say, how long the soul remains attached to 
the body after the physical life is extinct. In cases of suspended 
animation, in which no traces of physical life can be discerned, 
9hd which would end in death, by the application of artificial 
means the physical powers are restored, and the soul again ani- 
mates the body. During the time that the animation has been 
suspended, the person appears to have been as unconscious of ei^ist* 
ence as if in the deepest sleep. We have not received the least 
account of what occurred to f he souls of those who were restoried 
to life, either by Prophets, the Messiah, or the Apostles. But we 
see, that when it has been deemed necessary by the Almighty, the 
souls of those who were inhabitants of this earth have returned. 
The re-appearance of Moses, Samuel, Elias, and the spirits of the 
sainta who came into Jerusalem after the resurrection, was con- 
nected with the great scheme of redemption. Samuel foretold the 
death of Saul, and the succession of David, whom he had sup- 
ported during the life of Saul, and from whom the Messiah's 
earthly parent was descended. When Moses and Elias appeared 
with Christ at his transfiguration, it was indicative that the Law 
and the Prophets bore testimony to him. And when the saints 
arose and went into Jerusalem, it was ia confirmation that He had 
brought " life and immortality," (i. e. immortal life) to light. . The 
foundation for th^ general belief in apparitions, Dr. Gray consi- 
ders to have arisen from the miraculous interpositions which vl/etie 
displayed to tlie Jews. It should always be Tentembered, that 
every visible miraculous interposition was for the purpose of attaiif- 
ing publicly some great end; even those which do not at first 
sanction, the conclusion, when examined minutely, willbe found to 
maintain and illustrate it. Though it is admitted, that the Apocr^- 
pbal records, called the books of Maccabees, cannot be quoted as 
authorities on points of doctrine, yet they have ever been consi« 
dered as very valuable histories. In the 3d chap, of the 2d Book, 
IS the well-known account of the apparition which prevented Heli* 
odorus from plundering the Temple. The manner in which it is 
narrated, is striking. ** For there appeared unto them a horse^with 
a terrible rider on him, and adorned with a very fair covering ; and 
lie ran fiercely, and smote at Heliodorus with his fore feet ; and 
It seemed that he that «at on the horse had complete harness of 
gold. .'Moreover, two other young mep appeared before him, nota- 
ble in strength, excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel, who 
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itodd* by fcin on eidM ikle, tod scourged bin contifittdlyy tnif 
gftte him mmiy sore stripes. 'And Hetiodonts fell atfddenly bato 
the grouody and was compassed with great darkness: but tbej 
'Chat were wftU him took bi in up, and put him into a litter.*^ This 
apparition is rdated as having been public, in the presence of wttl 
nessesr it was such as could be judged of by the oufward sensesi 
A record remains of the fact, and that written at a period not rery 
far removed from the time in which it happened. Heliodorua is said 
to have oiFered sacrifice in the Temple, and made vows« and to 
have told the whole matter to the king. The object for whiefr tbe 
apparition appeared, was that of viadMatiiig ** the insulted sanctity 
ef the Holy Temple." The cooEsidenitioa of these circumstances^ 
leads us tarely on the ctedibiltty of this wonderful account. In if 
we find means prbpovtioned to the end, and no iotermixtdre of 
ttiose trifles and individual benefits with which the majority of the 
stofiei of preitematural appearances abound. 
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Part lX.~[Cowc/tided/row No. LX.] 

In Nicostratum, ^ » 

In Nicostratum, p. 1250. 1. 11. hniOi 8* h rep xofivn ou $uifa. 
.V€U x9gl(rap iwuvra rd x^^f^^^^y opyu^iov fiiv f/xol ou wapt^riif, odST 
Sxi» Q^ airig' rAv & KmnLaraw <roi todv l/xwy xixpil^ 7, t» ^o6^i^ 
thvA rott mAo/avtf apyvgiov &roy lySai roi, fwourov irQHm XP^"^ 
Tf ipyvftcp, xa) ianSwufeu Toi$ ^ivot^^ 

Emendandum videtur ; rm ii xn^/xoroiy v^t reov IjMvy E^IHMi 
i,u ^vJsMi HvTOL Tov liriXo/«ov ipyoptw, ho¥ Mu trot,, iyittvriv— * 
X. T. A. Vel T«y Si XTijjX£erfl0y troi rmv ijMV ^Ixf'^l''^ ^^* fioiXM^* 
ilSTE iiifTA TOW hnXohov ipyuphv, Jlroy Mel coi, iviavriv — x. t. X. 

In Nicostratum, p. 1251. 1. 3. roy; rt Xfyovg ix(f>ip$i jxoti, fiSoof, 
xei iyypi^ei rep Sijutoc/cp aTrpotrxKi/froif if Ifi^avrnv TtaTavraCBtos la-i- 
/SoX^y e^eixo<Has xal Sffxa Sf ^x^^^y M ^uxi^ou roi/ ftuXc00^o5 sroiia* 
ra/ttsyos TJjv Sixqy* 

'' ^^M^ xaroEo-T^o-ai pro Exhibere poni ait, (Budaeua) i|t de 
exhibendis tabulis testamenti. undo ipk^a!¥&ff xar&ffXMfii, Actio 
ad exbibendum." H. Stepli. Thes. Ling. Gr. IV. 27. A.. 
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In CdMii0fU 

In Cononem, p. 1259. !• 21. ^it yip, rov; ikixrpviva^ ftifMiv* 

wregiyoov, rig %kivpi$. 

ol 8g uptnAv ToT; otr/%S^w lege," Wolf. 
)(^0rr8iy] Correxi nportlv Plaudere/' Reisk. 
CoDJeceram : oi S^ 'iiP^TTEJiV roi; iyxo^w cArh i^lwfh-^its 
irhevpi^. 

Id CoooDem, p. 1269* !• 15. ^mt) yitg ^apoam^ap^ewv t9^u$ 
fcoitSoLg uMv, (Kifcovctf) xotrai rourcoy liUiviAt, xcii itpis Tivof tavi^s 

ipi^vuav' o&i iroXKou ier aXX' 6 fti^S* wopxov fiifih av opi^a-etg, xard 
le i^ TtatSeov, cSy'^x^ vo/x/CsTf, fti]^ etf fM>ik^<rag, aWet xiv inouy v^ 
idv ^pirspov, 

dnendandum puto : ikPC i ft)}S' euopxov /xijSey av ifMO'oig xari 

//I Calliclem. 

In Callicletn, p. 1273. 1. 21. — ovrs vXloy cey ^v vfuv 0^xo^«y- 
rouciy ov$ey. aXA' fS ^ylyxars rcPrs [Mtgrupa, xa) s7repMpT6pu<ri§, v5ir 
a^e^aiycy efy ixiivog, tlSoig axgifimgy o^tog elx^v ixourta rwratnf, xei 
rohg ^aSleog pu<riov pLapTvpouvrag roCroig e^ijAffy^fV. 

*' TouToig redit ad Calliclem et Callicratem et socio* eonim.^ 
Reisk. 

Ad Calliclem et Callicratem et socios eonim^ qaes nunc 
compellat orator, verbis in secunda persona, ^viyxau, mpLupru- 
gourtif ususj To^oi; redire non potest. Ad illos sigoificandos 
v/tTy, non rourof^, postulasset conteztas verbonitn; ut L 18. 
v>Jcv dv {y u/xiy (ruxopeafTotja-iy ouSey. Melior igitur vulgata ko- 
tio TovTovg. pMpTvpttg scilicet. 

In Calliclem^ p. 1281. 1. 26. ori S* oux aiw$up^n jxijSfy^ Stoijimi 
lih ^ftfy ixirfmiy roig, aOotrw, ]<roi; xei xoivo?;* 2roijxoi V ipofwfiu 
Tov y4<^|tAoy opxoy. toOta yfll^ dipi^a 'iffyvporarm iragijdHrtM roig 
Murolg ipAV ifAwpMxiiriv, 

rolg otvToig vpiAV ipLoopLoxia-i, est, Vobis judicibus^ qui et ipsi 
jurastis. 

« 

In Dionysidorum. 

In Dionjsidorum, p. 1290. 1. 10. hoi rl oSv, fn^^f, epuTttovel^ 
fti}y irtpot irkciia, xa) fi«rs0«iX^fb)}y roy yifMV, xa) ^id^o ifrloreiXa ; 

pkwt^Mptiffieuy Transferrer Onera, e navibas alteils egestii, 
in alteras imponere. 



^ In Denwitkenem 

In Eubulidem, 

' III Eubulideniy p. 1310. 1. 9* Totfry ylyifovrou rirroigts itotSeg* 
\% ith ^5 Torporroy t(rx^ yuvaixo;, iuyiv/^q %cit wloc, » oyo/<r« 'Afiu-- 
ii(0¥* ex Si T^^ uore^oy Xaigiorgiryig, ^ fti^njp ^ ijtt^ xal Ti/xox^onj^. 

Fors. ix $e t?^ uoTffpov, Xongwrpivfj ij ft^rtjp ^ l/tij — 

In Eubulideniy p. 1312. 1, ult. Tcrao-i tijiroti r/; Tore oZa-u ^ Sfci} 
ft^njp IrMsvo'fv a&rov, oi yip St r^ftepov i)jXffi; ^aftev eSdpxoy auroT^ 
[uaprvpeivf aXX* a vavra tov ;^oyov ij8f(r«v, ao*T^y rijy ^/xerepav fuev 
fLY^Tepoi, Tirt^y Se rouroti yojxi^ojXfyi^y. xa) yo^p e! raireiyoy ^ rirt^, ri^v 
AX^9ffi0cy 0^ ^suyo)' o6 yoip ci irsyiiTf^ ^j^'^f ^tix^xa/xffy, oXX* ei |x^ 
iroXiTM. ovSi veqi "ifv^^s, ouSS wffp) ^pr^fiAroov ^jttly iorly 6 xeipoiv 
uyoiv, aXX' d^rep yeyou^. ^oXXa ruveivk xai SouXixa vpuyyifOLra Tohg 
iXeutfepov; ^ ^tvia jSia^erai TOiety. e^* oi; iXfoTyr' cty^ cI aySpe^ adi}- 
yfltioii SfxaiiJTffpoy ^ n-goo'aToXXuoiyro. 

De eOf qui^ si peregrinitatis damnatus esset^ vendenduserat, 
cui| ut Ipse ait, pereundum fuit, judicium irspl ^^tty^g esse non 
male dici potuisset. sed^ ut ut sit hocj saltern ftrpoa-Sioyua-oy est 
ijnj|p^^;. LegenduiDy ouSs irf p) Tv^fji, ovSe vsp) ;^pi}jxareoy, ^jxiy krriv 
i Trapfloy ayeoy. De ifortuna^ sive prospera sive adversa. 

In EuDulidem, p. 1313. 1. 24. ouxow inviv, i Ai^pss Sixairral, 
«l fHv i?\MXpv UgA$, &(Tirtp irpotxpl6ifiv, ihu av fie xoA uMv iusiv uwep 
r9UT»v, xu) roOrov jtcer efMu e-vfwsiv* wv ii rob$ airovs To6rou$ Ifte 
jxeS' avTwv ouSeavviustv lav, 

Iterandum videtur si.— otSxoSy S«yoy*^ei pth, el eXop^oy tepeis — ' 
Sin Sot lie xa) uMv tuff<y,— x. r. A* 

' in Eubulidem, p. 1314. 1. 17. iyd ^, i ivSpes iixaarai, {xal 
fftoi irpd( 4iOs xai te&v fivfie); iogv^vtrg, fti)8* ep* ep fteXXoi Xeyeiv av- 
Wf^) ejMctiroy odjyaTov uve/Xiif a, oio'irep 6j;4a>y ixaaro^ koarriv, pairega 
-iS^pX^S vofilfytVf ^wep el$ (tfioii inro^hdHj — waripu %i}nv, (2 av&gts 
^iiiveuoi, rh aurov rp^oy. 

wnrep ifuov Ixaorof kdvrh) iitrivuiov wreiXiife scilicet. 

Ego me civem Atbeniehsem esse autumo, iisdem de causis, 
-ebdem argumentis nitens, quibus unusquisque vestrum. 

in Eubulidemy p* 1315. 1. 24. mIt lym^ivosi vou jxero/xiov 
xuraieig ; i^ tI$ rm epuov viicoTe ; ttoO 9rpo; olXXou^ $i}fcora^ l\im, 
>K^} ou Suyi^Se)^ exff/you^ TrelTon, hup efMtvriv heygaifrdi ; 

8«S^*) els "^ov S^jttoy Twy *^Xip(.ot;(rfeoy. 

In Eubulidem, p. 1317. 1. 27. e$y Ix'^pog rw ifiep vefrg) rire, ov 
fMvoy oi xarriyopv^arev a\>! odde r^y 4/^^oy jjfvsyxsy, dg oux {y a0i}vaio^. 
.to) i*o&ro S^Xoy; ori avao'ai^ iSo^; 8ii/x>ori]^ elvcu* 

*■ in ivwretig ilo^e Si}jxori}f siyai.) ex hoc, -quod omnibus calculis, 
^inter quos nimirum erat et EubuIicUs, patrem meura Halimusio** 
rum municipem esse decretum sit. 
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Hie ^Yifov ^ipstv ^st, suum singulareni^ unum unius, calciilum 
demittere. Liquet hoc ex sequentibusetianiy p. 1318. EvfioU' 
klBvig aM^ ouTOfr), r^vlx,0L sveypi^viv eyeo, xa) ifAOcavres ol 8i}ftoV«f 
hxaioog iroLvres irep) k[Mu rijy ^^ov efspov, oStb xanfiy/pria^ev, ovrt 
Ifavrlav r^v tt'^^ov ^vfyxs. Male igitur Reiskius, in Indice 
Oraec. Oemostb. \t'^(poy jjvsyxev hoc loco ioterpretatur^ Proposuit 
ad deliberandum. 

In £ubiilidem, p. 1318. I. 23. si ds W t^v ly^p^apxioLV Xiyetv', 
h' ))V eogylt^ovrS fj^ot rivs^, Iv ^ ha^ogog hyevofitiv eio'TrgstTTosv ofelXov- 
Ta$ voWobg canmv fjLKriicreig repLeveov, xa) erep' a Taov xoivoov Siij^wa- 
xsKToiv, eyeo /xev av povXoljjLrjv Vfi^ag axovsiv. aAX' Icaog e^oo to5 Trpoiy- 
/AOLTOs (nro\Yj^6(r66 ravT elvai, eve) xa) rotn f^co detxvvvoii rex^ijgioy 
(OS <ruve(mi<rav. ex re yoig too opxou e^iiXei^oiv to \I/jjp«g7(rtfai yvoofAjji 
T^ Sixatorari}, xa) ovre %ag*TOj hex out e^igoi$, 

eire) xotl tout e^co hixvvvai rfxjx^^iov cog crvyecTTricrav sequentibufi, 
non praecedentibus aptum est. Distinguendum ergo ad hunc 
modum, hyso (iev av fiouXolfir^v VfjMg axoveiVf aXX' 1(rcog e^co TOtJ 
icpoty piaTog uifo\y^^e<rU tu\)t elvon. 'Ene) xa) tout* e^co hetxvvvoit rex- 
ftr^piov cog (ryylo-Tijo-av ex re yoip tov ogxov — x. t. X. 

In Eubulidem^ p. IS 19. 1. 26. w avQgcovs^ ti'^ ^v <ro« vuTrip; 
epi^o) OouxptTog, olxelol uveg elvai fjt,agTVpov(riv olvtco ; Travv ye' Trpco- 
TOV iiiv ye TeTTugeg ave^iol, eW av6\{/*a^oOj, eld* o\ Tag ave'^hotg Xol" 
fiovTsg avToov. *' In Augustano est avTcp " Reisk. fors. avTOv, 
OovxglTov scilicet. 

Sequitur e vestigio; — elra ^paTOpeg* bIt 'AnoWcovog TraTpciou ^ai 
Aihg epxelou yevvviTai' eW olg ^pia TavTa' eW ol SijjxoVa* nokKaxig 
auTOv hhxtfjLaa-iai, xa) apy(oLg ag^ai, xa) auTo) die^ri^ia-fj^evoi <pat^ 
vovTat, 

Legend um : eli' oi IvjixoTai, Tilt TroWaxig auTov hioxipi^aa-iai xa) 
ag^ag ap^ai, xa) auTo) he^^itrpi^evoi ^aivovrai. 

T(p iroWuxig avTOV SsSoxf/ta<rda< xa) apyag ag^ai, Eo quod in 
solennibus investigationibus ab illis saepe probatus sit^ necnon 
magistratus gesserit. 

In Theocrinem. 

In Theocrinem, p. 1323. 1. 1. wpoSeSojtta* — uv avipanrcov, ol 
ino'Teuieyreg vp' rjfieov dtot, tvjv frpog toutov i^6pav, xa) ypu$6pi,e¥ot t« 
xpayfiaTa, xa) ^r^varreg efio) crvvayooviela'Bai, eyxaTa\eXolira^t vuvl 
fjLe, xa) hakeKvvTai ifpog toutov ev Tolg efLolg tcgay^MKriv, woTe P'Oi 
[irfie TOV avvepovvTa elvaiy hay pLtj Tig aga fuoi t&v oixetoov jSoij^^cp. 

Infra, p. 1335. miSi^i wgowSojxat hei Teig toUtoov kraiptag, 

eKitvcog S^Aov vfMV Strrai. HaXekeo 6 xvipu^ ot/roo*} rov A^fjio^deytiv* 
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o&K iafofiSfrtrMm Tflvrou V tUrm Imv, ov to i^ (no r$Hg» sfrffcffte- 
90V hM^M rwnwi, oAA^ ro rovrovi xol rh S^t xa^aiiuwQv SioAe- 

In Thcocriiieni, p, 1327. 1. 17. X7oXd 7* av il AvSpts 'vlSjiwuof, 
AuMTiiai rA^ iaayiuLacanai cmSofhrai 6fox^/vi|y ro^ hni ^fSts iw]/r 
naar £f lulXXev ^ tovtov. 

Id Theocrioeoi, p. 1336. I. 7. Btoxpln^s yaq ovrocr) rouroir Sm(- 

nrffypa^^ro rliu^fua. mg\ ouSfy xa<yoy BMnrpaj^a|Myo(, oXX* Mrt^ 
tre^o/ rivf ( rcov 6^iaw rovrtf • 

i7»(; Qua ratiooe. Deiode sequitur ratio: tov ft^cy 4%iiMfiirnv 
r%i — X. T. X. 

In Tkeocrineoiy p. 1340. 1. 20. xore yip |M xal Sf7 fiot^telv 
avrcp ; ov;^ or^v 4 f^v riyLcopUi xara rou^ voftou; j, firre;^aiv 8* auro$ 
7uy;^aya> t^$ rou rar^o^ om]ixlai\ fioyof S* j| xoroXsAf ififMVO^ 6 tar^p^ 

/4oyo; xaTaAsXffift/4cyo$) Destitutus aniicis. 

JTn Ne^ram. 

In Neasram, p. 1354. 1. 23. xa) tl^pv, xai i^^fwvro !<rov ^/Sou- 
Xoyro auT^ {Niai§a) ^ivov, /miXXovTf; S« y^fulv, xgoayoqeuovcn 
ain^f iri ou jSouXoyrai aur^y, o'^wy avreoy h-alpav yeyBv^fjJwiv, opav 
if Kophiip epyafypt^WiVf ouS* dvo Topo/3o(rx<9p ou(ray' aXX* ^Slo); ay 
avrolg tTij tKotjriv rs rapyiipiov Kopi^KTwrtM irup* auT^$ i] netriiBiray, 
xai aurijy ravnjy opay ri oyaSoy rp^ou<rav. 

'' aXX* ^$600; ay oih'oi^ f7i}) ayr) rou jSouXe^ffyoi^, ij ^ ay avroi^ 
811}. Sed suspecta est scriptural' Wolf. 

flij non habet editio Pauli Manutii, nee Hervag. secunda. 
Lege oXX' vfiioog £v auro) iXarroy ts reLpyiptov xoii,i<raffdai %ap* avrij^ 
9 xarHifreiVf xa) avrijy — x. r. X. 

In Neaeram^ p« 1362. 1. 17- 6^»y 8e ^gaffToog aMjv oure xo(r- 
fifay oZ<rayf oSrf diXoutray aurou axgoia-iat^ apiM di xa) %VKwry^ivog 
erafwg ^Si} ?ti Srefivov f/iiv ovx e7)j 9uyan}^, Nsetlqus 8e* to f&ey 
fl'pwToy i|i)v^Tifdi} 2t' ^yyuara m$ JSre^oyoti tuyurUeL Xaft^ywy ical 
ciu Nntlpcif, #XXdi TQVT^ If «Krr js a^Tify )<uya<xQf oucav «'^oT6|9oy 9'glv 
f «vrp orvy^x^crai. o^io-fioU S* hrl ro^vQig anraa'i<-*-^<x|3aXXii t^v 
ayfifflo^oy. 

' berihendum puto*— — ^ofAa Se xa2 imwrfuiv^i o-o^w^ i}Si} ori JSt0- 
foyov iiity o0}c tTi) ^wyirvip, Ntalpag Sf (ro ftiv T^P irpwToy sfiisfa- 
Tif Af jr' 4yyu«T« dg Sre^v^v iuyt^tif^ koi^^vm ¥0tt ou Nealp^f^ 
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x^(r«i*) d^iirtffi^ 8* far* rowroij— x* r. A. 

Ill Neaeram^ p. 1362. 1. 0,4. CK/3aXAst r^f ivipannv xa) t^v 

frpolKx ooK aftolt^oDCi. Kx^ovto^ i$ t»u Xre^otv9v otwco Sfxijv <riro9 els 
*Il$mv T^s ffpoiKos icoLTOL rov yoji4oy, of xiXeuei, u^y avo^efiir)} rijv yoi- 
MtfXAy ft^roSiS^ysti T^9 legoiTca' lav Se ft^, nr* Ivvs' ojSoXoT; roxofopelVf 
km) o'/rou el^ */2t$tf»ofr tlvM Btxao-acrAai Mp t^( yvvaixof rep x^flw' 
ypot^sTM 6 4^pi<rT0Dp Srefavov — x. r. A, 

^* T% ^r^ixof] Hsec duo verba delevi ex inente Salnia&ii." 
Reisk. 

Retitiendum videtur t% fr§oiKo$ sed inserendum f . ^XaxArog 

le row Sre^ivov aurcp S/xvjv (t/tou ei^ '/2t$cioy^ ^if t^; irpoixo^^ xanl 

TOV fOfUV^^K^ T. A. 

In Neaeram^ p. 1363. I. 12. yvohg 8* on kivSovfuo-ci, l^cAeyp^Si}^ 
^ffvi); ivyarigu ftyy«yti)]XfVtti| [xai] rai; ktr^uTtug (rifj^lcus TrepiTFecrsiv, 
8<aAAaTTsrai t^o; tov ^patrropa. 

'^ Aut xat) est delendum^ aut vBgiwitrel in tertia persona sing, 
futuri indicativi legendum." Reisk. 

Nee hoc^ nee illud. xol) rais ha-xiraig ^i}ft/a<^ est, VEL uUi- 
mis BuppHciis.-^EVEN. 

In Neaeram, p. 138]^ 1. 2. 'ImroxpaTrjs el'ire wXoLTonias ehcu 

*A6yivoi(ovSy xoLTavfiium Sf rtAg vXaTutiag el$ rov^ 8if|utou$ xa) rois 

fukig, htiSdv hi yi/xijdooo'i^ fA^ l^icTM tri * Aiif\'$(Xioo jUr)}Sew ylyve^dai 
TrKoTMecov, /x^ evpofievep vapx rou dig/itotf ro5 'y^fiijytx/eey. 

Fors. /»^ gvgHfMv»» 

Prooemiay p. 1420. !• 1. worepov npoixa, Aevwy t«ut* «wtouj 
oTe<r9f ; aAA' oi twV o\iyoLpy(iwVy bttiq coy oStoi Aeyooo"!^ xvprn, xot) 
irAff/eo (TieoTrp jxaAAov av Soisy. 

F . jxaAa ay Soiey. 

Prooemia, p. 1427- 1. 28, Jgi ye, oi otvlpes 'Aiifivam, yvaovou fj^h 
fcTTiy exi<rrop t« Seovf ujttwy, x«l ra roov aAAcoy el^riiy IwiVrarai, woieuy 

An woifiSy 8' auroj exoupTog o6 youpei ; Nam yeefperai, quod pro- 
pius, Datidi magis forsitan conveniret quam Demostheni. 

Procemia, p. 1428. 1. 4. el jxgy ro/vwy jxijSlyac xaipoy oTscSs ?f«<v, 
oj f?ra T^j elgwysia^ «^»0€T«« ravrvig, xuKcog av ep^oi toOtov toy Tpowov 
Siayeiy. 

eTcrctf i^t^erai) Figura a militibus sumta^ intra tela hostiufn 
irruentibus^ atque ita irrita reddentibus. 

Prooemia, p. 1429. K 19. ov yoig evMct |xo» 8oxeiTf A(fywv oyJS 
yx)y oqaiv roL TrpayiLuroi TtivroL Xe\viAUCfJi>ivu, a>Ji^ t» touj jw.«y f«UTwy 
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htxu 8ij/Aijyopfiy xa) iroXtrtuiffieu, tow; K l^yflrta roirov Mtokirus 
TTtipay, fMiXXov Hwoog f5 8o]?ou<ri Xtyi ly, <nroo8«?fiv, ^ »»; fgyov, «f w 
Xcyotio*/, Ti crvfjLpipov irpa^d^o'tTeu* 

TowTot;) ToS 8)|nt»jyopfiv scilicet — qui quid in dicendo efficere 
possint^ nondum specimen dederunt. 

Prooemia, p. 1429. 1. 27. JoxfTri fwi 8ix«j«j, m avipt^ 'ASijvaloi, 
wpoa-ix^y Tov voui^, ti tij woa;^oiTO ujttiv ravra iixam xa\ (TViifipoyra 
8f/0ffiv SvTa, wrip cov /SouXffu^fteSa. 

Legendum videtur Joxeirc /xoi 8ixa/a)( ^iV, eS avSpf^ *ilSi]va7oi, 
^goa*^«iv— X. T. X. 

Prooemia, p. 1434. I. 2. t^v ftsv oiJv Apx^v cl xaXwj iyiymo-- 
xrrs) Si recte principio statuissetis. 

Procemia, p. 1436. !. 17. itlixojxai Ve roif fiioij, a xa) rp woXfi 
xa) ifjLo) (TVfifipenf jxeXXsi, raur' ffiol Ti «lirf7v «Xfl«»v ewl vouv, xal u/xiv 
eXecflai, to yap \oLVTa Tgoirov 5>)Tf7v vix^o-ai^ 8uo»v ianpov, ^ (lavlctg, 
ij x?^8ou; evsxa eo'9rou8sexoVo; ^i^traipJ av ehat. 

vix^o-ai) Sententiam suam probare. Efficere ut sententia sua , 
alioruoi sententiis praeferatur. - 

Prooemia, p. 1438. I. 26. UgooTOV ftiv ouSev wri xaivov, eu avlgs^ 
^Airjvaloi, rots So'fao-J »«§' vfuv elvai Tivaj olnvfj avTepouo-iy miiav 
vgixTTBiv TI 8eij. 

ToT; 8of«o-i Tretg (tfLiv) Decrelis veslris. 

Prooemia, p. 1441. 1. 27* eyw 8* oux carorgi^ofLui kiytiv a 
8ox0i fji,oi, xalirep opcov viyovfiivovs vi^as, 

" xaifrep opaov ^y. u.) Tametsi vos duci video, ijyou/jiai iiun- 
quam passiva significatione legi. quare xijXoujxevot;; legendum 
censeo, id est demulceri : vel Tfuiofuvovi, persuaderi, vel potius 
(quod est et scripturae et pronunciationi propius) rfiofj^ivovs rou- 
TOt$, (s. Toig ff aTraTflotr* tcov cijTOgeoy, vel toutoij toij Xoyoij : quod 
perinde est) delectari.'' Wolf. 

*' Dedi de meo opaoy ivovpLivovs, V. Hesych. v. iTroujxgvouj." 
Reisk. 

F. ^XyijjM-gvooj. 

Prooemia, p. 1443. 1. IQ. OuSa/Acwj, oS Mge$ 'AiYivaloi, ovre roi 
TtpayfjLaru xj^lpco ysvoiTO, ouS* ufteT; aroTrcoTegoi ^avg/ijTs, e* ftijBs tcSv 
do^avroov vfuv 'Tcioa^ |xi]8ey Ip^siv Soxo/i], jXtiS*^ a^iyreg a arufi^egeiy roov 
Tfph o^ovTi 'TreponvoiTS, 

Corrigendum puto: — ouTg tol Trpiyfiaru ;^e/pco yivoiro, ovf u(iel$ 
arorrooregoi ^aviirjTe, *H el f(.)]8s reuv do^avroov vpJiv v6goL$ piifiiv ^eiv 
Soxo/)}, jx)}8\ afivTe$ a MH (rup^^ipu, toov vpo 68ou ti vepothotTS, 

Prooemia, p. 1443. 1. 27. to piiv ydp, Xo'yow (jlyj rv^^ovra, w«- 
vficflai jSsXtiov toov jj/aIv Soxouvtcov atJTOv IvTeflvjX^cflai, o"uyyyco/xij' to 

86 axouo'ayTcoy Uftcov, xai haxpivavraov fri avaicr^vvTeiv, aXXijv 

tiv« u9ro\|//av oy;^i 8ix«/av rp^ov ^av^lvi, - 
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Reiskius t» i^h ydp dedit. Verurn cum de re, non de per- 
sona agatur, genitivus potior quam dativus, post <rvyyvoo[i^n' 
Malim igitiir, TOT ftiv yip, Xiyou fi^ tvxovtu, TrevBltriai /3. v. 8. 
a. e. (Tuyyvift^yi. 

Prooemia, p. 1444. 1. 28. (fa(Ti yap, d ivlpsg '^ijvaToi, Trap' fxe/- 
VOij fte;^i iLh ToD Wf ai, yycS|Lt,,v ^y ^y exacrroj f;^ij, Xg'ygjy. iTfiSav 
8* hriKvgcoi^, Ttxoru ayravras lirumlv kou (rvfi^irgiTTinf, xal tow; avre/- 
wovTaj. 

Prooemia, p. 1446. I. 5. x«5 fipuxs'iinv, i otv^png 'Airivouot, xpti 
Zixaiav mija-ofxai t^v uq^^v TOV.K^you' xa* ou8g t« wavra Ipm. 

** Ku) oJSe TO? vivTot epd>) Neque omnia dicam. Suspecta mibi 
lectio est, sed nihil habeo melius." Wolf. 

Legendum xa) 'njE t« Trivra egm. 

«8«, Sic ; h. e. xa) fipetxioos xa) hxatoos. 

Prooemia, p. 1446. I. ult. si fih ouv ex toD jx^ sBiXeiv icxoveiv, 
eXtrig TuuTOL yevi<r$(xi jSeXr/co, touto x§y) ftqarruv. ei l\ ;(;e/go> jxev 
cfnetVTct, fisXriQV S* ov^ev ex toutoov ysvYjo-eraiy ti hi, Trgog to <puv\o- 
TUTov e\$elv hxcccvTas, ex frXsiovos n vDv, xoA xaA.6TcoT6pou ; (rai?8«y 

F. Ix TT^elovos ^ vOy x«} p^aAgTrwre^ou (rcw?6<y Treigaa-ion KIN AT- 
NOT. 

Prooemia, p. 1448. I. 3. oTojitai /xgy ovv ouBs tovs xexparrixoTag 
(eos qui vos vicerunt) ayyogiv OTrfiovXrjievTeov viJ,wv xa) Trapofyyflgy- 
rctiv Tco yey6Vtii/,evco (xaxcp) ov itavrj ttoo hrihov iroTegov guVtJ;)^)jjW,a ij xa) 
Tovvavriov avToi$ sj-t) to Jtevpayyiivov. 

Corrigendum f. BOTAET^ENTflN upi^wv. 

Prooemia, p. 1453. 1. Q. "^Otrriv jxgv, ai avdges *Aivjvaloi, Tteiroi'^VTai 
<r>ou8^v 01 ^gg(r/3gif xaTijyop^trai t^j iroKemg Y}iJi,aov, avaVTes ecopixuTe, 
vXiyy yap oJx g;i^a> t/voj g^rw, r&KKa iravra vpJlv avaielvai Trswelgav* 
T«i. vXrjv y^q ovx g;^w rivog eirroo) Excepto eiiim — nescio profecto 
quid dicani excipi. For except, I know not what, — 

Prooemia, p. 1460. I. ult. oTrg yip cruygp^gTj ol^e vagat^suyv6iJ.&' 
vot o-<f>/o-iy. If IBloov (Tvovdatoov xa) 8<xafcoy avtgwv etihafiea-Tegous «u- 
rov$ vapslxov, 

"If «8/ay) ¥.hSavipcmm(rirovBalcoy'' Wolf. 

Minime gentium. If lilcov c. xai B. a. est. Ex iis qui antea, 
privati, viri probi et jusli fuissent. Tollendum comma post 
tr^/o-iy, pendet enim If IBivnv a wapafgyyyu/^gyoi. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



CoNCBRNiNO few parts of ancient literature have so many erro- 
neous or half- true ideas been advanced, as concerning Roiaan 
Tragedy. Natural as this seems, on the one hand, because oolj 
a few of the Roman tragedies, written by Seneca in a very bad 
taste, have been saved from the wreck of time, and, of course, this 
branch of Roman literature is scarcely known to us : so striking it 
is, on the other, that those ideas proceeded precisely from the 
most eminent literati (e. g. Herder, Lessiog, dec). On a closer ex- 
amination of the subject we find, that those ideas derived their 
origin only from a partial attention to particulars, and not fronn a 
geaeral consideration of all historical facts. Some have feroied 
their judgment on Roman Tragedy after Seneca only ; others agaiB, 
misguided by certain passages of Horace, have considered it a» a 
servile translation, or, at least, as a servile imitation of Greek 
Tragedy; while otbers^.and these by much the greater number, 
have generally denied the capacity for tragic productions to. the 
Romans. But if you compare what Horace, Quintilian, VelLej. 
Paterctilus, Tacitus (de Cans. Corr. Eloq.), and especially Cicero, 
have written concerning Roman Tragedy, you will find that the 
aneients had a totally difierent idea of it. 

The tragic attempts of the Romans are to be considered from 
another point of view, than the preceding ; and thb point most be 
determiaed by the notion which ought to be formed of Roman li- 
terature in general. What Tenneqaann (in his history of Philoso- 
phy) has so exquisitely remarked concerning the philasopbicai^ 
attempts of the Romans, may be also here universally appked to 
their whole literature. 

It must be allowed, that the Romans had talents for every branch 
of literature ; but it is equally true, that ihey fell short of the due 
cultivation of these talents, and the full development of their 
higher mental faculties. The first literary efforts of the Romans 
consisted in borrowing, or at most in improving, what the Greeks 
had invented. But in treating the Greek subject, the peculiar 
Roman spirit, which Horace (Bp. ii. 1, l65.) so well marks by 
calling the Roman natura nMimem et acrem^ manifested itself as 
quite different from the Greek. Had this spirit been assiduously 
cultivated for some centuries, the Romans would doubtless have 
ascended in every part of the sphere of literature from step to step, 
that is, to productions of the Roman creation according to the na- 
ture of their particular genius. It is only in history, and in several 
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parts of poetry, that (be Romans have reached this sammit; but 
neither in philosophy, nor in most branches of poetry, and of arts 
and sciences, bad Roman genius time enough for attaining that 
second step. The poison of immorality, and the destmctive 
breath of despotism, attacked the noblest spirits, long before their 
perfect development, in their most vital parts ; and Rocnan literal- 
tnre, before the attainment of that eletation, ftW into an uninier- 
rupted decay. We must, in genera*, judge their literary produc- 
tions according to that idea, and, of course, fix the value of the 
single parts of poetry, by examining how far they bad arrived aft 
high perfection, and Roman originality, before the commencement 
of theh* retrocession. 

In applying these considerations on Roman Tragedy, we must 
introduce some historical remarks on the origin of their tragedy, 
on the tragic poets, and some subjects connected with them. 

The first beginning of their Tragedy is to be attributed to lAmiM 
Andronicus, in the second Punic war; and so in general tbe 
higher mental culture may be referred to tlie days of the gresateac 
martial glory of that ''everlasting city,^ after she had Sttbdned her 
most dangerous enemies. What Grotius (Pnef* ad Exc. e Trag^) 
so justly ohiserved of ^schyfus, that " he applied bis martial 
spirit to poetry,*^ may be said of the Romans in a mudi ifrioter 
sense. The wtdt attempts of Roman genius were confined to co^ 
pying from the Greeks. (Cato ap. Gell. xi. 2. Cic. Tusc^ i. t^ 
Gell. xxvii. 21. Horat. £p. ii. 1, 156.) Whether the first drama 
exhibited at Rome was a tragedy or comedy, of, a>8 some authors 
suppose, both tragedy and comedy were represented in fhetr pwbKc 
games; whether the first scenic entertainments (ludt Hemci} 
were celebrated at the festivals of Magna Matet Idasv, (iir. 
xxxvi. S6. ex Valerro Ant.), or Juventas (Attelus ap« Cie. Brut. 
18.), or any other deity, we need not intfoire h«re; (vide 090$$* 
fiffs In Anal. Crh. Berol. 1816. p. 39. sqq.) We add only, thaf^ 
after the explanations of Osannus, we date the first scenic games 
in the year 513. p. Ch. n., and agree ^ith the foHowing worda of 
Cassiodorus (vid. Osann.) : ** His consuffbo^, ludis Romania^ pri» 
mum tragoedia et comoedia in ^enam data.** It fs more important 
to observe, that Roman Tragedy, from its earliest of igh, has b«en 
intimately connected with religion. This is> of course, to be con- 
sidered only as an external connexion with religion ; whether ait 
internal union of this kind may have efxisted, we sImU show bi^e- 
after. It was only in the public games, instituted and celebrated 
in honor of any deity, that dramatic perfbrroane^S' ^eft exbilNtsd^ 
(Cic. de Legg« ii. 9. Orat. de Harusp. Resp. c. 12. Val. Maxell. «^ 
I . who relates, that theatres were instituted for the amusement of 
the people, and in honor of deities.) Donatus^ (de Trag. et Co- 
moed.) observes, that two altars were placed e» the nage, one in 
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honor of Bacchus, the other of that deity in memory of whom the 
games were celebrated. 

Btffore we proceed farther, we must give a catalogue of the tra- 
gic poets after the lime of Livius Ancfrooicus^ Among these- jire 
enumerated only such as have actually written tragedies ; and we 
accompany this list with the necessary literary notices. 

Livius Andronicus is in the same century followed by Cn. JV^sr- 
vtti«9 Q. EnniuSy (cfr. Q. Ennii Fragmenta ab Hier. Columna con*- 
quisita, accurante Hesselio. Amst. I707.) M. PacuviuB (cfr. 
Delle Memorie di M. Pacuvio Dissertazione di Annib. Leo. Napol. 

1763.)- 

For our later examination, it is important to observe here, that 

this Ennius composed the first real epic poem having a Roman 
subject; and, of course, Roman tragedy stood in a quite diflTerent 
relation to the epopee from the Greek. Whether they had not a 
sort of epic national poetry in earlier times, is another question, 
which we shall discuss hereafter; but the latter had by no means 
any influence on tragedy. 

L* AtHus (Quiutil. Inst. Orat. x. p. 97- Vellej. Paterc. i. IT*, 
ii. 9. Ovid. Amor. ii. xv. 88.), who was still living in Cicero's time, 
and attained to an eminent renown among the tragic poets. 

In the seventh, and beginning of the eighth century, M. Attilius^ 
who translated the Electra of Sophocles into Latin verse. Cfr« 
Suet. Jul. c. 84. et ibi Baumgarten*Crusius. 
C. Jttius. Cic. Brut. c. 45. 

C. Jul, Casar Strabo, L. f. Cic. Brut. 48. Val. Max. iii. 7, 1 1. 
Ascon. ad Cic. Orat. pro M. Sc, who praises him as an orator, and 
tragic poet. C. Jul, Casar. Suetonius (c. 56.) says, '' he com- 
posed, in his youth, the tragedy of CBdipus." 

Q. Tulliua Cicero^ brother of Marcus, Cic. epp. ad Quint, fr. 
iii. 8. 6. 9. What is said in that passage, that he had composed 
four tragedies within the space of sixteen days, tends not to his 
praise. 

In the age of Augustus, C. Octavianus At^ustus distinguished 
himself by writing the tragedy called Ajaji^, Sueton. c. 85. Ma- 
crob. ii. 4. Suidas calls another, Achilles. 

Asinius -Pollioy of whom Horace makes mention so many times. 
Thorbeck has written a beautiful dissertation on his life and poeti- 
cal works (Lugd. Bat. 1820.). 

Pupius. Horat. ep. i. 1. 67. Concerning Pupius the Scholiast 
Cruq. observes, that when his tragedies were represented on the 
Roman stage, the audience melted into tears ; which circumstance 
gave occasion to this distich : 

" Flebunt amid et bene nati mortem nieam. 
Nam populus in me vivo lacrimavit satis.'' 
' C. Titius Septimius. Horat. ep. i« 1, 9. sqq. 
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L. Vatius. Quintil. Just, orat, x. p. ffl. Tacit, de Caus. Corr. 
Eloq. c. 12. &c. HisTbyestes was highly celebrated. 

C, Turanius and Gracchus, Ovid, e Ponto iv. l6, 19. : ** Mu* 
saque Turanoi tragicis ionixa cothurnis — Cam Varus Graccbusque 
darent fera dicta tyranni." We should probably read here : " Fa* 
rius," Cf. Heinsius. This Gracchus is not, as Vossius supposed, 
C. Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius. Cf. Heinsius. 

Ovidius Naso. Trist. ii. 5, 35. v. 7, 27. His Medea was well 
known. Quintilian (Just. orat. x. p. gj.) says : ** The Medea of 
Ovid shows evidently how much this poet would have been able 
to do, if he had choseu rather to regulate his genius than to give 
the reins to his fancy.*' 

. After Augustus, P. Pomponius Secundus wrote some tragedies 
greatly celebrated by the ancients^ Vide Lips, ad Tac. Anqal. xu 
]3. MafTei in Verona illustr. ii. p. 13. 

L. Annaus Seneca. Whether all the tragedies which we have 
under the name of Seneca are to be ascribed to one poet only, or 
were partly written by the philosopher, refer to Jacobs, in " Zusa- 
tzen zu Sulzer's Theorie iv. 2. p. 339." Klotschius, Prolusio de 
Seneca uno quas supersunt tragoediarum omnium autore. Viteb. 
1 802. 

Annteus Cornutus, Cfr. Reimarus ad Dion. Cass. ii. p. 1025. 

Persius and Lucanus. Cfr. Sueton. vitae. 

Statius wrote the tragedy of Agave ; Juvenal, vii. 92. ' 

Curiatius Maternus. Tacit, de Oratt. c. 2. 3. 9. 

Canius Rufus. Martial, iii, 10. 

VatTO, Martial, v. 31. Scteva Memor, Martial, ii. 20, 11. 

Tucca et Bassus, Martial, xii. 94. v. 53. 

Paccius, Faustus, Rubrenus Lappa, Juvenal, vii. 

Rutilius Geminus, Fulgentius s. v. 

Lampridius. Apollinaris epp. viii. 11. — ^This Lampridius .was 
the last of the tragic poets we tind mentioned. These latter reprei- 
sented in their works, according to the general course which 
Boman literature took, only a higher degree of that bad taste in 
which Seneca wrote. 

These are all the tragic poets, who may, no doubt, make, legal 
claim to authorship in this branch of poetry, but only a few of them 
to real fame of .authors. To complete our historical remarks, we 
may add the following poets, whose claim is of a doubtful nature. 

M. Terentius Varro, indeed, imitated the tragic poets very often . 
in his satires ; but it is by no means evident, as some have main- 
tained, that he wrote tragedies. 

Lucius ap. Macrob. Sat. ii. 4. ''gravis tragoediarum scriptor.*' 
Wieland (ad Horat. ep. ii.) justly remarks, that Varius is here 
meant. 

Aristius Fuscus. Horat. Od. i. 22. Sat. i. 9j ^l* Epp. i. 10. — 
Acron calls him a tragic poet, Porphyrion a comic. 
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Single ^«c«s areoften quoted by the later writert^especmlly Uxi- 
cographers and grammarians, without adding, if thcv were trage* 
dies, or corned iet, orfMuitonimic pieces, the latter oi which wnere 
very frequeat, in hiter times, as we shaU see hereafter. Thos GeU 
lias (xixr 70 qnotes an AkeMis by a certain L09kt9; PulgeDtiaa.(s. 
y. aotisUre) a CHspmw ; Nonius (s. v. cardo) '' Orafm$ in PcKmH- 
bu$ ;" Seneca Ooas. vii.) names a certain Sktrdinu8, but does not add 
if his dramas wers tragedies or comedies. The scholiast Crvqu. 
ad Horat. ep. ad p* 288. sa?s : i£/itM Lamh, Ant&nhia Aif/w, 
Cn. Mtti$9U8, Ajrmms, Ajrie&mu$, Pampmim$, composed trage- 
dies and comedies. Besides this vagae assertioifr, i4 is to be 
doubted, whether these plays were written in the Lutin or in tlie 
Greek Unguage, which was frequefrfly used in the later period. 
Cfr. Job. I^di de Magistr. Reip. Rom. Lugd. Bat. 18)2. lib. i. §. 
40 

Me9€BnM$ wrote OeUnUt (Senecu ep. 19.) and Pnmdktm^ (Pris- 
cian. x.8c) : but these were, no doubt, only mimic pieces. €^. Sp«l- 
diag ad Quinlil. ix« 4, 981. 

That Virgil did not write Imgedies^ as soaie have svppoaed, is 
quite decided (cfr. Martial, epigr. viii. 18.) ; but whether he ia aot 
lobe numbered among the niimographers, or if these passages (Ma- 
crobr Sat. ▼. 17. Sueton. Nero 54.) merely assert, that the paolo- 
mimes took only detached parts from bis celebrated <^c poem 
for their exhibitions, is very finr from being determined. 

Oissttis of Parma. AcreR(ad Herat, epp. i. 4, 3.) and the Scho- 
liast Cruqu. (ad. Sat. i. 10^ 6 1.) say, 'Ubis renowned tribune, 
following the interest of Brutus and Gassius, wrote tragtdkies;" 
both of them agree in calling cmeef^is tragedies ^* Tkyi9tuf* and 
Acron adds, that, accorcKng to the most generally receircd opi- 
nion, it was that tragedy, which Varius dedaved to be his awn, 
after having killed Cassias, by order of Augustus, and gaiMfd pos- 
session of his writings. We will not pretend to decide whether 
these remarks hare any foundation ; bal thi» matter is aM^t to be 
so easily settled, as Wieland (ad Herat. e|)p. i.) and RuAMsken 
(ad Vellej. Paterc. ii. 8, 6.) supposed. 

Finally, among the Roman tragic poets scHUe emperors are also 
to be classed ; but although it hi very probable, and has partly 
been proved by the testtmomes of several authors, that Ner0 (Dio 
Cass. H. U>ique Reimar.), Tilutf (Eatrop. vii. 14.), and L. Annim$ 
Verm, (Aurel. Viet, epitf. e. 16.) composed poems, yet ift does not 
fbjlow that they wrote tragedies. 

By this catalogue it appears, that tragic poeftry hes been not lOM 
cultivated by the Romans, than tlie other kmds of poetry. The 
most renowned aacKMig the tragic poets, and vlftose who am most 
frequently quoted, are Pacuvius, Atiiu8, Varius, Asiniua PffUi^, 
OvIA'tM, and Pampofitii^ Secundus, 

Of all the Roman tragedies, the number of which sonve' hav% 
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stated with miich prob»biKty at 300^ noB« i» still extant^ eneejpt 
those of Seneca, wliieh perhaps deser^^ed less to be saved thao 
the most of all those which time has swallowed up in tts abyss. 
Only single passages, dispersed here and there, and mostly wtthout 
the name of the author or the piece, and very often corrupted^ 
tfaait is, all that we have kft by the tragic Muse of the Rommw; 
they are rather traces of her existence, than delineation of her bfe 
and form. Nevertheless several learned men have meanwtle at- 
tempted to collect all these small remnants, and commuQtcate their 
observations on Roman tragedy, as well as their conjectures on 
single poetTS. The principal works on tragedy are known, and 
what has been well written on single poets we have already partly 
slated. Among the modern writers we must note, besides J>s* 
sing (Laocoon), Herder (Von den Wirkungen der Dichtkiinst auf 
die Sitten der Volker, uad : Ursachen des gesunkenen Gesch- 
raackes), and J<ic«^(Nachtrflge zn Siilzer's Thcorie I. B. 1 St., iv. 
B* 2 St.,) F. SehlegH (Geschiehte der alten n. neoem Litteratur. 
i. S. 103 sqq.)f Plank (Disputatio de origine et indole veteris tra- 
gcsdiae apud Romatios pnefixa Ennii Medeee. Gotting. 1 807.)y and 
Boikn (de causis neglectae a Romanis tragoediss. Gotting. 17B9-) 
It is to be regretted, that these authors presupposed the iasigaiii- 
cance of tragic poetry in the Romans, and only searched for tftie 
reasons. The observations of Wiekmd(dLd Horat. £p. iL I.) and 
Wiih, Aug, ScMigel (uber Dramat. Kunst u. Litteratar. ii.) are of 
a rather impartial nature. Cfr. Heinrieh de Pacuvit £>aloreate. 
Bonnae, 1822. Manto. Vermischte Schriften. Berlin. )82t. WH^ 
chert de Horatii obtrectatoribus. Grimae, 1821. OsaiMni* in Ana- 
lectis criticis. 

None of the works written by the ancients on Roman Tragedy 
is yet extant, though the loss of the essay of Sophocles en Greek 
Tragedy Is much more to be lamented. Varro wrote several boobs 
de Paetiw <Cic. Brut. 15. Acad, i, 3. Gell. N. A. xvii, 21. Cfr. 
Schneideff ad Brat. 17.) Attius {libH didaacoHeon) h mentioned by 
Gellins, Nonius, Priscian, and Charisius. Cfr. Merceriqs ad Non. 
8^ V. redhossit. Perhaps the tragic poet is meant. Cic. Brut. e. 64. 
Smetomusi de ludii et speotaculis, Cfr. Isid. Origg. viii. 7* Suidas 
in Tp&yKvXKos, Diomedes lib. iii. Rufius Epheaius, hUftoria dra- 
matica. Phot. Cod. CLXl. 

After these introductory remarks another question is left, before 
we consider more closely the nature of Roman tragedy, whether 
it has not been connected in its origin with the culture of the 
Hetrurians, or with the national poetry of the Romans. Both po- 
sitions have been supported by some; but both are erroneous. 
That the Hetrurians reached a certain degree of mental culture 
much earlier than the Romans, Lanzi di Saggio (de Lingua Etrusca) 
has proved. It is also not to be denied, that the Romans borrowed 
from Hetruria many games, the stately triumphs, magnificent shows. 
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the science of the haruspices and augurs, and many other things, 
from which the unsuspected testimonies of the ancient writers 
remove every doubt. Farther, we cannot doubt, that the Hetru- 
nans were acquainted with the Greek culture, as particularly ap* 
pears from the pictures on their coffins. (Cfr. Micoli Tltalia 
avanti il Dominio de' Romani ii«, and, Uhdcn iiber die Todtenkis- 
ten der alten Etrusker. Abhandl. der Konigl. Pr. Ac. d. W. 
Berlin. ISip. S. 25 sqq. Creuser's Symbolik ii.) It may even 
be allowed, that the taste for dramatic pieces was excited at first 
by the farces brought from Hetruria to Rome (Liv. vii. 2* where 
he says, the word '' histrio'* was of Hetrurian origin) ; we may also 
admit, that they had a tragic poet, whom Varro calls Volumoius, 
but this is still uncertain. Cfr. Niebuhr Rom. Geschichte i. 
S. 88* SchUgel in Heidelb. Jahrb. 18l6. p. 860. 

But it cannot be doubted, that the regular Roman Tragedy, having 
arrived at perfection, had in its argument and formation not the 
least essential connexion with the Hetrurian games and the Atella- 
nian and Fescennine farces. Certainly the whole dramatic art of 
the Hetrurians consisted only in buffooneries ; and the Roman 
Tragedy owes its origin to the Romans being acquainted with 
Magna Graecia. On this subject consult the learned criticism of 
the works on ancient literature by Scholl and Dunlop in the 
Edinburgh Review. No. LXXX. Jul. 1824. 

It cannot be questioned, that the Romans had, before.the period 
of their proper literature, a national poetry, in which the deeds of 
renowned men were especially celebrated. Cfr. Cicero Tusc. i. 1. 
iv. 2. Brut. 19. Varro ap. Non. assa. Quintil. i. 10, 20. Val. 
Max. ii. 1, 10. The remarks of Niebuhr on this subject in bis 
Roman history are extremely valuable. However important and 
useful this examination may seem for the history and epic poetry 
of the Romans ; yet is it trifling in treating their tragedies. The 
Greek Tragedy proceeded from the epic poem; but the genuine 
Roman drama was formed before the epic poem according to the 
of art; and from being copied, in its origin, immediately from the 
Greek drama, it was separated from the first epic national poetry. 
The Roman drama could have only taken its subject, in its progress 
towards improvement, from the latter. Whether, and how far 
this may have been the case, we shall hope to prove hereafter. 
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DISSERTATIO DE VARUS BASSIS, quo- 
rum mentio in veteribus Scriptoribus et Monumentis 
facta est. 



Part W. --[Continued from No. LX.] 

, C/« Bassus Grammaticus. Scripsit lib. de Orig» Focabh,^ 
quern citat Gell. N. A. 2, 4. 3, 19-" [* C. Bassus, scripsit 
libros de Origjne Focahulorum^ Gell. 2, 4/ Jo. Glandorpii 
Ononu Hist. Itom, p. 158. * Cajus, Gramm. de Orig, Focab, 
cilatur a Gell. 11, 17/ Matth. Airnerich. /. c. p. 74.] '' Cita- 
tur edam a Lactantio Div. Inst, 1. et ab aliis. Sunt qui con- 
tendant^.eum non Cajum, sed Gabium fuisse nuncupatum, et 
G prsenominis a librariis conimutatam ill C. Citatur G. Bassus 
a Macrob. Sat. 1,9. 3, 6. Scripsit de Diis. Fulgent. Plan- 
ciades Gramtn. citat eum in Satyris. Ex quo intelligere est, 
eum Poetam Satyricum fuisse. Ejus Origg. desidenintur. 
Aliqui eum Gravium vocant : qua: varietas ex eo oritur, quod 
Rem. praenomina sola prima lilera consignaresolebant, et saepe, 
loco G, C, et contra usurpabant, cum ante Carbilium C pro G 
scriberetur.'' Matth. Airnerich. I. c. p. 6L. ^' Citatur etiam in 
Pandectis Gajus pro Vajus, qui scripsit ad Edictum Proving 
dale, plures libros : vide in Dig. 1. 5. tit. 3. de Petit. Har.** 
Idem p. 74. cf. et p. 150. Jo. L. Lydus de Mensibus p. 57* : 
^^ovT^io; Ss Iv T» Ileg) 'AyaXfji^aToov e^ogov aMv (rov 'lavvov) 

eturou vadv xaroL tov tcov fti}vajy apiSfiiv' 6 $g Faios Bacra-og iv rc^ 
Ilepi Beoov Safftova auTov fjvai vofti^si T€Tuy(i>evov M tov aepog, xat 
h* avTOV roig tcov avipMircav ev^^s avotipepe(rdui toTj Hgelrroa-r rayrp 
8/ftop$oj ilvflt* Xiynroti ex, t« t^j wpoy ^ftet^ ex re rijf tt^oj flwuj o^bco$. 
** Gabius Bassus, e cujus Commentariis historiam de equo Se- 
jano refert Gell. 3, 9- Libros is de Origine Ferhorum edidit, 
e quibus idem Gell. qusedam affert % 4. 3; 19> 5, 7. Sed Ga- 
vius est ap. Macrob. Floruit tempore Trajani. Vide Voss. 
Hist. Lat. 1, 22." Nic. Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Pott. 
'^ Adhsec fuit et Gabius Bassus : e cujus Commentariis histo- 
riam de equo Sejano refert Gell. 3, 9- Libros is de Origine 
Ferborum et Vocabulorum edidit, e quibus idem Gell. qusedam 
aiFert 2, 4. 3, 19. 5, 7. et 11, 17. quo uno in loco Gavius di- 
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citur, qui alibi ei Gabiun. Sed Gavius est et ap. Macrob. Ex 
quo discimusy etiam librum •criptiase de Diis. Locus est Sat. 
1> 19.1 — ' Gavius Bassus in eo libro, quern de Diis composuit, 
Januitt bifrontem fingi ait, quasi superum atque inferum jaoito- 
rem ; eundem quadriformem, quasi universa clioiata majestate 
complexum/ Idem Sat, 3, 6. quo loco exponit^ cur Herculi 
aperto capite sacra fiant^ inter alia inquit : — * Hoc ampliua ad- 
dit Gavius Bassus; iccirco enim hoc fieri dicit, quia ara maxima 
ante adventum MneK in Italia constituta est, qu» bunc ritiim 
velandi capitis invenit/ Nee dubito quin et eundem Bassuni, 
et idem de Diis opus, signet Lactant. de F. R* 1» 22.: — ' C. 
Bassua Fatuam nominatam tradit, quod mulieribus fata canere 
consuevisset, ut Faunus viris/ Nee movet, quod hie, uti et ap. 
Macrob. 3, 18. C. Bassus dicatur. Nam utrobique prius 
fuit Gavius; unde librarius, quia Gavii nomen ignoraret, Cajus 
effecit: eaque occasio fuit, cur deinceps nota C. prtefigeretun 
Fulgentius Pianciades in Explicaiione Sermotiis autiqui citat 
Gavium s. Gubuitm Basmm in Saiiris, indeque hsec verba de- 
promit : Vervina confodiende, tton te naud facto. In ea Edi- 
tione, quam cum Nonio Hadr. Junius exbibuit^ item ilia, quam 
ante cum Hygino et aliis Hervagius excudit, pro Gabius legas 
Galbius; sed perperam, cum nulla gens Galbia fuerit apud Ro- 
manos. At Gaviam fuisse, cognoscimus ex P. Gavio^ muui- 
eipe Cosano, clve Romano, quem Verres Messanae in crucem 
egit Qua de re multa Cic. in Verr, 5" [6l. Vide £me8t. 
Clav. Cic^ p. 104. £ nomine autem Gabius deducuntur Ge^ 
bienus, Gabinius, GabinianuSf de quibus vide EintsU M c; 
Matth. Aimericb. Spec. vet. Rom. Lit, deperdiits vei adhuc 
latentis p. 150.; et Jo. Glandorp. Onom. Hist, Rom. p. 373*5., 
ubi etiam hoc \egknr z^^* Gaibius Bassus, Poeta SatyricMS 
antiqiius, quomodo scribunt Grammatici.'] '^ Gavius veto 
BassuSf Geilio aliisque mcmoratus vixerit Trajant temporibua, 
■i, (ut etiam Carrio existimat Emendd, 1^ ?•) fuerit is Gabius 
BassuSf qui Pontics orae prafectus fuit : de quo Piin. Ep, \0t 
18* 32. et Trajanus Ep, amoebaea/' G. Jo* Voss. de Hist. 
Lat. 1, £2. p. 1 15. *' Gabius Beissus, prajectus oras Ponticas 
sub Trajano, Plin. (Ep.) 10, (18. 32. 33.)" Jo. Glaadorpii 
Onom. Hist. Rom, p. 373. 

Salejus Bassus* ^* Pauca admodum ampliu9 de Sodiano 
legimus. Post quem erat Salejus Bassus, qui in pangendis he- 
roicis per haec tempora claruit, amatus vero in primis a Veapa* 
siano, atque ab eo quiuquaginta sestertiis donatus; et prseterea 
positos inter illustria monumenta, quia et ilium Corn. Tac. in 
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Hisioriis^ egr^gium Poetain^ et prasclarissiamnr Vatem nuncu- 
pat ; alia insuper multa idem Cornelius in eo, qui est de Oratt* 
Dialogo. Meminit item Fabius Quintil.^ qui ejus quidem 
vehemens et pceticum ingenium celebrate sed quod tatnen nee 
senectute esset maturum." L. Greg. Gyraldus 1. c. p. 241. 
'^ Salejvs Bassm Quintiliano inter Epicos Poetas receusetur, 
qui ilh vehemens et poeticum ingenium tribuit^ sed quod sene* 
ctute, quomodo nee Valerii Flacci, non maturuerit. Tacitus 
nou modo Poetam egregium et absolutissimum^ sed etiam virum 
optimum voeat. Exiguo tenuique censu vixisse, Juvenalis indi* 
cat Sat. 7, (79. 

Contentm famajaceat Lucanus in hortis 
Marmoreis ; at Serrano tenuique Salejo 
Gloria quantalibet quid erit, si gloria tantum est? 

Ubi al. salino: v. Rupert. £xc. p. 333.) sed in magna existima- 
tione et gloria. Vespasianus Imp. non ferens banc viri inopiam, 
pro sua liberalitate 500 sestertia Basso donavit, quemadmoduni 
est auctor Com. Tac.** Jo. Giandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. 
p. 757. 

*' SalrBJus Bassus/^ [imo Salejus^ " Orator^ et Pdeta Lyri* 
cus, cujus ingenio et eruditione captus Vespasianus^ Imp. minime 
prodigus, ei l. auri sestertia largitus est. Ita in Dial, de Oratt., 
ubi ejus in pangendis carminibus excelleutia commendatur^ ut 
etiam a Quintil. L. 10. Imperatoris donoejus egestas, qua pre- 
niebatur, ut dicitur in Dial, de Oratt., fuit non parum sublevata." 
Matlh. Aimerich. /. c. p. 61. ^^ BassuSf Poetam de quo preeclare 
l^ac. Dial, de Oratore." Jo. Giandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. 
p. 1^8. '^ Salejus Basms Vespasiani aevo floruit^ non semel 
raemoratus Tacito, sive alteri in Dial, de Causis Corr. Etoq,, 
ubi inter alia sic audias Aprum loquenten^: — * Quis enim nescit 
neminem mihi conjuncliorem esse et usu amicitiae^ et assiduitate 
contubernii, quam Salejum Bassum^ cum optimum virum^ turn 
absolutissimum poetam?' Et Fabius jL. 10.: — 'Vehemens et 
poeticum ingenium Salejo Basso, nee ipsum senectute matu- 
rum.*'* Nic Lloyd. Diet, Hist. Geogr. Poet., qui sua sumsit 
e G. Jo. Vossio de Hist. Lot. !> 22. p. 1 15.. 

'^ Salejus Bassus iis temporibus Romae ciaruit, quibus in elo- 
quentia nobiles babiti sunt Domitius Afer, Julius Secundus, 



' '*Nu9quam Saleji Bassi meminit Tac. in Historiiss Veriim de eo in 
elegantissimo Dial, de Oratt, (5. et 9.), queni Tacito lubens adseruerlm." 
Paulus CoUmcftius. Auiidii tamen Bassi meminit Tacitus. 



>» 
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Trachalus^ et Vibius Crispus. Ingenio magno fuit, et in verai- 
bus componendis vehementer excitato. Inter eos Poetas relatus 
est, qui carmen heroicum decantarunt. Quintilianus Val. Flac- 
cum, Saleium Bassum, et Rabirium inter Epicos nominate quo 
loco Virgilium, Ennium, ac Lucanum ponit. Laudatur ab an- 
tiquis magnopere Salejus : neque tantum ut vir-optimus, seel ut 
Poeta egregius atque absolutissimus. Coluit praecipua benevo- 
lentia et usu contubernii Lucanum Curdubensem, et Julium 
Secundum, qui inter sumnios Oratores aus aetatis celebratur. 
Csesar autem Vespasianus plurimi fecit Saleji ingenium atque 
doctrinam, tantumque illi concessit, ut inter illustfia monumenta 
positum sit, Augustum Vespasianum quinquaginta H-S. elargi- 
tum fuisse Salejo Basso, propter ingenium^ singularenique eru- 
ditioneni. De quo scribuntur complura a Corn. Tacito. Ju- 
venalis quoque in Satyrii de hoc Salejo meminir, eudique tradit 
iTiaxime nobilem fuisse, sed exiguo ac tenui censu. • Haec de 
Salejo Poeta legimus." P. Crinitus de PdHtis Lat. c. 62. 
p. 485. 

'^ Jun* s. Jul. Bassus laudatur a M. Seneca tanquam Decla^ 
motor in Proamio L. 10., ubi etiam ejus vitia nonnulla notat/^ 
Mattb. Aimericli. /. c. p. 63. 

*' Julius Bassusy Orator August! temporibus, ex cujus De- 
claniationibus plurima excerpta habemus ap. M. Senecam^ qui 
et in Praf. L, 5. Controv. 'bominem disertum' vocat. Sed 
addit: — ' Cui demptam velini, quam consectabatur, amaritudi- 
nern et simulationem actionis oratoris. Nihil indecentius^ quam 
ubi Scholasticus forum, quod non novit, imitatur."' Nic. 
Lloyd. Diet, Hist. Geogr. Poet. 

. " Bassusy Declamator, citatur Seneca? Declamation um 1. 10. 
ut consectator amaritudinis et simulationis actionis oratoriae. 
Varie autem idem nominatur, nunc Fulvius Bassus, nunc Julius 
Bassus, nunc Sepullitis'* Jo. Glandorpii Onom, Hist, Rom, 
p. 158. Ergo, secundum hunc Auctorem, idem est Juu, s. 
Jul, Bassus Declamator, qui Jul, Bassus Orator, 

'^ Junius Bassus, jlsinus appellatus vulgo ob stuporem ridi- 
culosque mores, Adag, p. 178." Tobiae Magiri Eponymologium 
Criticum p. 38. *' Junius Bassus floruit temporibus Neroiiis 
aut Vespasiani, homo dicacissimus, nnde Asinus Albus vocaba- 
tur, teste Fabio 6, 3. de risu. Nempe Asinus quidem ob inep- 
tias, sed Albus ob jucunditatem, uti Turnebus interpretatur, 28, 
«5. Vide Voss. Hist. Lat. 1, 22." Wic, Uoyd. DictrHistl 
Geogr. Poet, '* Junius Bassus, homo inprimis dicax, Asinus 
Albus. Quintil. 6, 4. Quaerente Domitia Passieni, quod incu* 
sans ipsius sordes^ calceos earn veteres diceret vendere solere : 
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non HerculeSy inquit Bassus, hoc nnquam dixi, sed emere te 
solere. : Ibidem." Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. 499- 

" Quemadmodum autem Aufidius liic Bassus cum Jlufidiis. 
alijs confundi non debet^ ita qUoque ^distioguendus hie Bassus^ 
ab aliis Bassis. loprimis ab Julio Basso, qui et ipse August! 
»vo fuit: et ah Junio Basso, qui fuit temporibus Neronis aut 
Vespasiani. Elx Julii Bassi Declamationibus plurima excerpta 
faabemus ap. M* Sehecam. Qui et in prsef. 1.5. Controv. * ho* 
minem disertum' vocat: sed addit : — * Cui demtam velim^ quam 
consectabatur, amaritudinem et simulationem actionis oratoriae. 
Nihil indecentiuSy quam ubi scholasticus forum, quod non novit, 
imitatur/ Junius Bassus, homo erat dicacissimus, unde Asinus 
Albus vocabatur: ut idem Fabius auctor est 6, 3. de Risu, 
Nempe Asinus quidem ob ineptias; sed Albus ob jucunditatem, 
ut Turn, iuterpretatur, Advers. 2S, 35. Hunc Vespasiani sevo, 
vel non multo ante, vixisse coiligo ex istis Fabii verbis, quae eo- 
dem capite leguntur : — ' Id porro, quod dicitur, aut est lascivum 
et hilare, qualia Galbus pleraque ; , aut coutumeliosum, qualia 
nuper Junii Bassi; aut asperum, qualia Cassii Severi; aut iene, 
qualia Domitii Afri.' Fortasse tamen Julius rescr. Is supe- 
rioris fuerit filius. Sane ap. Plin. Ep. 4, 9* lego : — ' Causam 
per hos dies dixit Julius Bassus, homo laboriosus^ et adversis 
suis clarus. Accusatus est sub Vespasiano a privatis.duobus; 
ad senatum remissus, diu pependit ; tandemque absolutus vindi- 
catusque e^t. Titum timuit: ut Domitiani amicus a Domitiano 
relegatus est/ Vide et qua; sequuntur. Etiam Ep. 10, 64.: — 
' Est enim adductus ad me in perpetuum relegatus ab Julio 
Basso Proconsule : ego, quia, sciebam acta Bassi rescissa, da- 
tumque a senatu jus omnibus, de quibus ille atiquid constituisset, 
ex integro agendi duntaxat per biennium, iuterrogavi hunc, quern 
relegarat, an adiisset, docuissetque Proconsulem: negavit."' 
G. Jo. Voss. de Hist. Lat. 1, 22. p. 114. '' Julius Bassus, 
accusatus sub Vespasiano et absolutus, relegatur a Domitiano, 
quern Nerva revocavit. Sub eo sortitus Bitbyniam, iterumque 
accusatus a provincialibus, videlicet quod quaedam'ut amicus 
accepisset, cum lex vetet munera accipere, defensus est a Plinio 
et ab9olutu8,v Ep, 4, (9.) ad Ursum. Acta tamen illius rescissa 
sunt, 10, (64. 65.)" Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom., p. 485. 
Vide Plin. Ep. 5, 20. 6, 29* Sed Julius iste Bassus Plinii 
junioris, qui Bithyniam sortitus, nee inter Auctores relatus esc 
ab. eo, perperam a G. Jo. Vossio /. c. confusus est cum J unio 
Basso, Auctore, quern Quintilianus notavit. 

'' Bassus aller, Pdela, partialis aequalis, ad quern est Mart. 
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jEpigr. 5, (54*) quo indicatiir, eom Scriptcretn fuiste TragOH- 
diarum" Matth. Aiaiericb. /. c. p. 63. t^figr. cat hoc ;— 

Ad Bauum, vilem Poiiiam. 
Co^cHiDA quid seribi99 9*fid scribU, arnica, Thy est sn ? 
Quid tibivef a lOBBf Bas9e,vel AnDUOUAcmi 
Materia eat, miki crede, tuis aptissima ch0rtu 
Devcalion« vely si non placet hie, Phaetok. 

Epigr. 3, 47. est de Basso^ cujus ms sterile irridet: 58. de Villa 
laustini ad Bassum : 76. in Bassum, Amatorem Velularum : 
5, 24. ad Bassum fctum Equitem : 6, 69. de Bassa, temulenti 
Bassi Filia : 7, 95. incipit, Conditus hie ego sum, Bassi dolor, 
Vrbicus infans: 8, \0, de Basso, qui Vestes emerat^ nee solves 
rat: 9, 103. in Bassum Avarum: 1 1, 98. ad Bassum, de Ba- 
siatoribus, quos effugere Nemo posset : 12, 99* <m Bassum Pa- 
diconem, 

*' Ventidius Bassus. Is e muliotie Praetor, Trib. PI. Pont. 
Max. et Cos. evasit^ raro exempio conjunctae cum virtute feli- 
citatis. Idem, post multas feliciter obitas militares expedi- 
tiones^ primus Rome de Parthis triumphavit. Hie triurophus, 
et muuia ampKssima^ quibus est perfunctus, ostendufat eum sin- 
gulari prudentia, magna eloquentia, insigni doctrina, et militaxi 
yirtute, aliisque dotibu9 ctaruisse, quibus obruere mulionis nonien 
et ministerium non potuit. In eum enim scripta et disseminata 
per urbem fuerunt Satyrica hsec carmina, cum Cpnsul fuit de- 
signatus : 

" Concurrite omnes auspicesp'* [al. augures} *' aruspices, 
Portentum iuusitatum cor^tum est recens: 
Nam mulos quifricabcU, Consul f actus est,'* 

** Vemm is, qui mutos in humili fortuoa olim fricabat, egre- 
gMS miles^ et dux factus, tribus prttliis Partboa proAigavit, gu- 
beraaute Asiam M. Ant.: Partbos, inquam, in quibua tot dacb- 
bua Roman] affecti fuef ant non aine mag-na Rom. nominis igii»- 
miiiia. Vide Crai$su$ in C. Vir iste egregius morieiia pubKco 
fcmere fiiit €latU9, qui bonoe pauois Rom» mpertiebatmr.'' 
Matth. Aimerich. /. c. p. 62. Vide Joiepb. 1, 7'i8*9b 739. fi, 
89* 93. *^ Fentidius ^assus, ex Picentibus, loco humili oatus, 
triumphante Pompf^ Strabone ante cumis in sicHi matris cap- 
tivae actus est^ sordkteque victum qusesivil et invenit companm- 
dia mulis ac vebicutia. Sic ctun Caesare in Gaiiias profectas, at 
post Consulatum Pontificatnm qHoqve adeptus, tandem de Pai- 
tbis triumphavit, Suet. ap. Oell. 15, 4. Plut. Antonio etc. 
Scbol. Juveoal. 7, 199. Ventidius ex mulu^ie, inquU|. Diic^- 
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tofisi opUulaHte Antonio el JugiistOf itsqU^ eo protectUi est, iit 
ei creaefetut PanAitum helium. Pocta Iticertus: ConcHrrite 
^te. Jtiven&l. I.e.: Ventidius quid enim, quid Tallius? anne 
dliud quam Stdtis^ et occult i miranda potentia fati? Servis 
regno dabant^ captivii fata triutnphuni. Nic. Lfoyd. a^. J6. 
Jac. Hofmann. Lex. Unit. At id Llaydii Editione^ qua titi- 
mur^ Loridini 1686., verbd hsec non exstdnt dub ^v. Bassui, 
Ventidius. *' P. Ventidius BassUs, Picens genere, loco humilii 
capttis cufiY fniitre k Pompejo Strabotle, subactis Adculanis, ab 
eodem puer turn in triumpho ductus est. Ubi adolevit, cofnpa- 
randli nflulis et vebiciili^ inagistratibus, qui sortiti provihcias es- 
sent, vieturti dibi quaesivit. In eo qucestu cognitud C. Caesari^ 
el obtn eo in GalHas proffectus^ quod iu ea provincia, et mox in 
beilo civilid mandata sibi pleraque strenue fecrsset^ inter antiicos 
a Cffisare* assilinptud est. Mox Tribunus plebis ac deihde Prae- 
tor credtus est. In eo honore judicatud hostis cum Antonio, 
coiijutictis partibtisi norf modo dignitatem fecuperavit, sed et 
PontMicittuhi sithul et Consulatum adeptus est. Quam eju^ 
fortunam pbplulus bis versibus notavft : 

Concurrite omnes Augures, Aruspiees, 
Portentum inusitatum conjlatum est recens. 
Nam mulos quifricabat. Consul Jaetas est. 

Idttn pObtea a M. Antonio praefectus Orient!, Partfaos in Syriam 
irrumpented tribus praeliis fudit, omniumque prinius de P'arthis 
tnumphayit. Obita ^ero morte publico fun6re ektus est. GelL 
Id, 4. et^ ante. ilium, Liv. 127. et sqq. Val. Max. 6, IQ. Plior 
7, 4. Mor. 4, 4. Dion 4?." Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. 
Mom. p. 888. 



OBSERVATIONS ON 

Greek Iambic^ Trochaic, and Anapaestic Verse. 

A PEW years ago I comtnunicated to you for insertion in your 
Jo^rrtal ^ v^ri^y of observations on Greek Hexameter Verse, 
particularly that of Homer, on a principle somewhat new, and 
not generally recognised by editors and critics. It appeared to 
me, on extending my inquiries into other kindd of ^trne, that ^ 
similar principley foundedf <gti the laws of harmony, pervaded all 
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poetry both ancient and modern^ and that it would account for 
a number of anomalies in tlie versification of the Greek Tragic 
and. Comic Poets. In the following discussion I have confined 
my observations to Iambic, Trochaic, f nd Jnapeitic verse, and 
have endeavored to show^ by a number of examples, that the 
rules generally received respecting the power of mutes and. 
liquids are extremely vague and imperfect, and depend on no 
settled principle. As Hexametbb verse necessarily requires 
a lengthened tone on the Jirst vfUable of every foot, so also in 
Iambic versCy tfie last of an Iambus, Spondaus, and Anapas- 
his, and the first of a Dactyle, require a lengthened tone in the 
recitation to preserve the harmony of the verse. In Trochaic. 
verse, the lengthened tone is given to theirs/ of a Trochaus, a 
Spondaus, and a Dactyle, and to the last of an Anapastus* In 
Anapastic verse, the Ictus falls on the last of an Anaptesius, 
and on the first of a Spondaus and a DactyleJ These rules, 
differing in some respects from those which Dawes laid down 
in his Miscellanea Critic'a, have been generally recognised as far 
as they apply to syllablies naturally long; but their appIicatioD 
to short vowels preceding certain mutes and liquids, and even 
before single consonants, has never, so far as I know, been pro- 
perly ascertained. No critic before Dawes' time apiiears to 
have established any rules respecting the power of the Ictus 
Metricus, or the practice of the Attic Poets in lengthening and 
shortening vowels before particular mutes and liquids. As the 
science of Prosody was not so well understood in his time as iu 



' According to Dawes, in bis Miscellanea Critica, sect. 5, the Ictus, in 
Iambic verse, falls on the middle of a Tribrachys and a Dactyle. In 
Trochaic, on the first of a Tribrachys and Anapsestus: and in Anapaestic, 
on the penultimate of a Dactyle and Proceleusmaficus. If by the term 
tctus Metricus be understood, tHe lengthened tone given to any varticular 
syUablej to preserve the rythm and harmony of the verse, in which sense I 
understandf it, then Dawes' account ot the Ictus on these feet must, I 
apprehend, be incorrect : because it is absurd to say that the middle syl- 
lable of a Tribrachys, or the jienuUimate of a Dactyle can be prpnounced 
with a lengthened tone. The Tribrachys, in my opinion, as consisting 
of three short syllables, can have no Ictu&orlenethened tone on anyone 
of them, nor can a Dactyle or Anapsestus have the Ictus on any of their 
short syllables. Dawes, I apprehend, confounded the Ictus and the ac- 
cent together; two things totally distinct. He was equally wrong, in my, 
judgment, in stating that in Anapaestic verse the Spondseus took the Ictus 
on the last syllable. This kind of verse so nearly resembles^ Hexameter, 
tl)at I have no doubt, with the exception of the Anapaestus itself, it re- 
quires the lenetbened tone on the first, both of a Spondaeus and a Dac- 
tyle. A few cTeviations will be afterwards pointed out. 
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the present day^ we need not be surprised that in sonie respects 
his rules were incorrect, as they were founded on no general 
principles, but merely on what appeared to him to be the uni« 
form practice of the Attic Poets. We might, however, have 
expected something more definite and precise from those who 
succeeded him^ and not merely a number of deviations pointed 
out, which seem to unsettle every thing previously established. 
His two rules respecting the position of short vowels before 
mutes and liquids, I shall give in his own words. 

I. Vocalis brevis ante vel tenues, quas vocant, consonantes «, x, t, vel 
^aspiratas, f, x* ^» sequente quavis liquida; uti et ante madias ^^ y, i, se- 
quente p, syllabam brevem perpetuo claudit. 

II: Vocalis brevis ante consonantes roedias ^, y, i, sequente qiiavis 
liquida praeter unicam p, syllabam brevem nunquam terminat, sed se- 
quentium consonarum ope longam semper constituit. ^ 

The Jirst of these rules Dawes meant to apply to the Comic 
Poets, the other both to the Comic and Tragic Poets. Porson, 
who soon perceived that Dawes' rules, though general^ were not 
universal, does not appear from any remarks to be found in his 
annotations, to have had distinct and correct notions pf the sub- 
ject. In a note on the 64th line of the Orestes of £uripides, 
he says^ *' Quanquam enim saspe syllabas natura breves positione 
producunt Tragici, longi libentius corripiunt, adeo ut tria prope 
exempla correptarum invenias, ubi unum modo extet producta- 
rum. Sed hoc genus licei^tiae, in verbis scilicet non compositis, 
qualia Tixvoy, irarpos, ceteris longe frequentius est. Rarius multo 
syllaba producitur in verbo composito, si in ipaam juncturam 
cadit, ut in ^oXuygucrof, Andr. 2. Eadem parsimonia in aug- 
mentis producendis utuntur, ut in mxXcoo-ev, Sup. 12. X6)cX^(r$ai, 
Sophocl. Elect. 366. Rarior adhuc licentia est, ubi praepositio 
verbo jungitur ut in airoTpovoi, Phoenis. 593. Sed ubi verbum 
in brevem vocalem desinit eamque duse consonantes excipiunt, 
quse brevem manere patiantur, vix credo exempla indubiae fidei 
inveniri posse, in quibus syllaba ista producatur.'' That these 
observations can in general be supported by examples, admits 
of no doubt. Still the question recurs, ^ Had the Attic poets 
no pjiocipie to guide them» in lengthening or shortening sylla- 
bles terminating with certain mutes and liquids i' I answer, that 
they certainly had, and that they acted on a similar principle 
with the £pic Poets will^ 1 imagine, be rendered indubitable 
from the following induction of examples. Before, however, 
proceeding with the main argument, 1 shall endeavor to show, 
from several proofs, that Porson was incorrect in stating, '' that 
in compound words, a short voWel before a mute and a liquid 
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ivts mrely lengthened, ' $i in ip$am Juncturam eadit/ aad (bat 
when a word ends with 9 short vowel before the neait beginning 
with a mute and a liquidy scarcely a legitimate ej^ample can be 
produced where it is lengthened." The following prove the 

(^ptrary. SophocU £lect« v, 9« ^eurnnj^ Mvniiv$ts rig vpXvvfu- 

aovs ^poiv. Sophocl. Elect. 1 190. Tl^ yip <r* aviyxy^ rjig Wforpi- 

irii BpoT»v. iBschvl. Prometh, v. 24. *H iroixiXf//tflov yi^ ^ro- 

xpi^i ^ios* Aristoph. A v. 211. Nifuwii fvXa [luola Hpttorpayon, 

In this example, not only is the of the compound xpitoTpofyon 
lengthened before the rp, but the a of [mdU, the last letter 
of the wprd, is made long before the yp pf tne following. To 
these might be added several other examples both from the 
Tragic and Comic Poets. In Porson's own example from the 
Phoenisss, the of the preposition in the compound airorpoTfi 
is lenetheued by the ictus, as we find the same vowel short id 
avoTf HTfii. Eurip. Orest. 404. S9if,y»\ yoig ffUTO(iSeur«e S* chror^mt 

Xfyiiv. 

, The following show, that a short vow*el at the end of a word 
is frequently lengthened before a mute and ^ liquid. Sophocl. 

Q£dip. Tyr« 497* i7(0ffi]Xftxi{i* crou yetp oux fan fip^rwv. £urip. 

Iph. Aul. ^609. ^AirpoaioKi/iTa 11 fipoToIs. Sophocl. (Edip. Col. 

1314. Aop) xpar6vw¥. Sophocl. Antig. 1 107. ^poi wv riV Mwf 

ft^^ iV 4^oi<n Tpiws, Eurip. Elect. \05&. ^4p^ x^ow^ MTV' 

Sophocl. Aj, 1 109* *0 ro^ori]^ loixsv ou cfi^kx^oi ^^oveTv. Erfurdt, 

in order that Porson's rule might not be violated, has a-fjLixpw 
fpwslv, contrary to the general idiom of the language and the 
best authorities. In the Persie of JEschylus, both Blomfield 
and Elmsley read SipS^s 8* hpio^ ffoilsf oiv viog vfov ^pwti, instead of 
via f^ovsi. The latter in the Heracl. of Euripides, v. 587, reads 
-cfuxpiv ^ovcDv, instead of apuxpA fpovwv, the common and the 
genuine expression. In almost every instance where the adverb 
^s used to qualify the verb, the 4>lural form of the adjective is 
employed. Thus Eurip. Med. 11S6. Tl ^vig; ^ovelg pi^iv ^gii. 
Orest. 791* *<f2; fyaS>Si' ia-riog 0-$, (ruixoot fgovrifyiv SyKou, 

I. In Iambic verse the Attic poets never lengthened a short 
▼ow^l before the mutes and liquids, with the exception of /3a, 
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fKf Ypf y^f Ijtt) fcy iiiileis they formed the $icond ifUmhk of the 
foot, when the harmony of the verse required the vowel to be 
pronounced with a hngthened tone. That this ruh is well 
fouodedv will| 1 hope, appear from the following instances. 

Sophoel. PhH. 297. *A>X h irmoio-i vtroof ixrMm (uiKts, 

In this example we have a diffidretice of quantity in the same 
syllable of the same word. In irirpoio't, the vowel retains its 
natural time before the mute and liquid; in irfrp«y, on the con- 
trary, it is lengthened before the same mute ana liquid, because 
the harmony of the verse requires in that syllable a lengthened 
tone. The e in the noun imr)^g has its quantity varied on the 
same principle ; thus, Eurip. Hecub. 432. KofM^, 'Otwrtnii, {C^ 

&ft,^iiAs ^eet irenXoig. Id. 990* Hov S^ra; TthrKm evrog { xpu^av* 

iws ; see the Medea of the same poet, v. 954. where the § i« 
short; in v. 94.5, it is long. The a in the oblique cases of itatiif, 
is long only when it occurs in the second syllable of the Iambic 
foot ; and the o in the noun oirXov in the same manner ; thus, 

Sophoel. Phil. 965. Ti V hx* to^rowv to3 Torrgoj, ri r aXX* 3<r* 

•I *" -I - "I ** -I 

if v. Id. 368. tloLTom iXiffiar rto9 V h\cov xs/vopy avMp* Id. 43d. 

nirpoxKos, 0$ €-w totm^ ^ ra ^Ikrara. In the Patronymic 

'Arpe^iig there is the same variation. Sophoel. Philoct. 322. 
Ktlvoti 'Arpthlaig, rwr' *0iiHr9'ims d/a* Id. 3912. Aiyog KiXtKTM 

TTug' 'OS* 'ArpstSas o-ruyouv. In the noun rexvov also, Sophoel. 
"I " -I 

G^ip. Tyr. v. 1. '/I rexva KaltMu. Id. v. 6. *A *y« Sixaieoy uif 

itttp* oyyiKcov, Wxva. In the adjective pi^aKpis,^ Sophoel. Philoct. 

• -I - -t •' - 

307. *£v rw uMxpw yivoiT, Id. 49^. Xax#i9ev oS jxoi fiaxoog elg 

0!ti)v rrtfXo;. The e of yffxpo^ is varied in a similar way. It is 
short in the following, £ufrip. Hec. 393. ralu vntgcp rt rm. See 

also Eurip* Suppl. 132. Alcest. 740. long in the Hecub. 675. 
*Are^ t) yex^y rovSs ^oi n^hv^vvf^. See also Alcest. 723. Suppl. 

118. In the compound arsxyog: there is the same variety, not 
only in Iambic, hot also in Aiiapeeatic verse. Eurip. Alcest. 
672. "£1^ ovM it^xng natiuvrnf ihXwg iifMV. Id. 903* i^Xm V 
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ayauAVs arixwvg ri /Spormf. The v of tbe verb ^ftti» is also 

varied. Eurip. Orett. 430. Oirol u! vfipttoua^, iv iroXi^ rai/w 

- -I - -I 

xkSti. Id. Med. 775. 'Extpfiio-t veuSas reu; Iimu; xaivfiplareu^ 
£urip. Alcest. £3. ^c/irflo aiXoA^m tM§ ftXran^ 0Tffyi|y.«-£9* 
Tl trh irgif /MXat^i^; See also Sophocl. Phil. 1410. 1435. To 

these might be added innumerable other examples. 

Let us next inquire^ whether this principle can be extended 
to the doubtful vowels in certain words, when unsupported bjr 
mutes and liquids. The noun lar^g has the quantity of the i 
varied in different places. In the Prometh. Vinctus of Machy^ 

laa, V. 386, the i is long. 'Opyrig voo'ov^s *<<r2v letrpoi kiyoi. So 

- -I ** -I - -I ** -r -i ^ - 

also in the 'Ion. of Euripides, v. 740. SwiKwovova-u xeoXov larpos 

• -I - -I " "I ** I- -I 

ytvol. But in the Supplices of the same Poet, v. 264, it is 

short. 'A>X ws larpov TMyS". So also in the Troades, v. 1224> 

-I *'-• 

and Hippol. 296. It is remarkable that the A in the noun 
"Apiis, Mars, undergoes tbe same cl^ange of quantity as in epic 
poetry. Every one is acquainted with the noted line in Homer, 

II. £. 455* "Apeg, "Aptg, /SpotoAoiyt, lUMifivs, rei;^fO'i«'Xi}r0t. In 

the first "Aptg the A is long, in the other it is short. The same 
change of quantity is observable in the two following lines of 
the 'Em-oL hici Brifieis of ^schylus. In v. 230 it is long. Towm 

yap "Ajvis /SoVxirai ^o/Sep fiforwv. In v. 408 it is short. SwetgrAp 

V ivK avipwv, «v ''Apr^s i^eiVaTO. It is also short in v. 493. and 

in the 141 7th line of the Phoenissas of Euripides. The a of the 
adverb at) is subject to the same variation. Polrson, in a note 
on V. 1 164 of the Hecuba of Euripides, remarks : *' Recte hu- 
jus vocis penultimam communem esse statuit Piersonus ad 
Moerin, p. 231." The a, however, is common in no other way 
than other short vowels, which are lengthened when they occu<- 
py a certain situation in the verse ; thus, in the Hecuba of £u- 
rip. 1 164. the a is long, ToioyS* 6 8* ae) fuvruj^av fcriWor^i ; and 

in the Medea, v. 456. K&yti uiv iui Bafrihim dviMutuvwy, In v.. 
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4»S8. of Porsdn^s edition it is short, as in many other places. 
^u S" owe eofletg'fuopla^, Xeyouo'' asL 

It is well known that the a in the accusative of such words 
as ^cibg^'Opfivs, ^i}igvs, is sometimes dhort, but more fre- 
quently long. Some wise critics content themselves with the 
supposition, that it is lengthened by following the analogy of 
the genitive in §»$. If this were the case^ why was not the a 
changed into its own long vowel 17, in the same manner as the 
of the genitive into the » i The difference of quantity must, I 
apprehend, be accounted for on no other principles. In the 
following lines the a of the accusative is short. Eurip. Hecub. 

870. Bv¥ Ta7o*8s toif efjLov eoviu niMopi^ouMi* Id. Elect. 599* 

Ai^w, 7/ igmv &v ^oviu TKrulwi^v. Trarpis. See Sophocl. Trachin. 

1207. OEdip. Col. 1055. Aristoph. Vesp. 1206. "Ore rov 8po- 

fiia 0ii}XXiiv, eSv ^uireug m. The noun ipopJa, I would here 

consider not forming an Anapaestus, but a Trybrachys, and 
therefore the a retaios its natural quantity. In a variety of 
others, the last vowel is lengthened solely in consequence of the 
situation it occupies in the foot; thus, Aristoph. Plut. 1182. 

Ka) ftfTffxaXfi roy iepia* , wv S* oiHi ff7^« Eurip. Hippol, 1 148. 

i7o7 yrig iyaxTu r^o-Sf Ov^iet aoAoov. Sophocl. Philoct. 361. Toy 

ovx fr' ovTOL l^wvT 'i^viAXea 9raXiy. See also Eurip, Androm. 

1236 and 543. Words of this description have frequently the 
two last vowels, which are both naturally short, contracted into 
one long syllable. Thus Eurip. Alcest. 25. 'le^ia tavorroov^ 

Phoeniss. 927. SfiSai Mivoixiot riiUs iH. Id. 1 181. 'Op£ li To- 

tia xai vofOiffitwToii irvxyou;. In 1 rochaic verse the same vowels 

are contracted. Eurip. Iph. in AuK 1341. Tim li ^«t!yei(, rex- 

yoy. Iph. 'il;^i\Xfa rovS" iSfiy ed<ryuvoyM$, 

It has been observed by several writers on Prosody, and by 
the English pritics in general, that a short vowel in Iambic verse 
must sometimes be pronounced as a long vowel before the in- 
ceptive ^, because the pronuncl^iation of that letter seems to 
retard the sound of the vowel. But several examples are to be 
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(auni in wbicb lh« inct ptiv« ^ hM iip 9uoh po9imp when a tbort 
vowel precedes it in the first sellable of the foot* Tbera mmt 
then be some other cause independent of the letter h to lengthen 
• short SjfUable when it forms, the second of an lainbtta^ and 
that, 1 apprehend, can be no other than the /dtit Metricus on 
that sjrUable^ In the following eaamples the vowel ramaiof 

short before the inceptive p. ^scbyl. Prometh. 798.' XflfMr- 
twaa pap(^mvi¥ -UifffM yd^ok. Sophod. CEdip. Tyr. 1^80. 

Th fJ^nrpii, adiaov Mfitrt\ ouK 3i}t« fUif Id. v. 72* Jp«v» ^ r/ to- 

wA^f T^0 fwmtiinv v^Xiv. In several compound words the abort 

- - - -I 

vowel preceding the p^ the i^iceptive letter of the latter part of 
the compound, remains short Thus SopbocK Aj« 154. TeKet- 

fMme waif r^^ «|tt^»evTOju« .dSschyl. S. Tbeb. 995. 3^ot fovogvros, 

in the following the short vowel before the inceptive p is length- 
ened. Eurip. SuppK 46 1 . SvV oua ave^ffi, ;^^v o^* M ^oi^ apa. 

Any person who attends at all to the pronunciation of the feet 
in this verse, will at once perceive that the i of the pra^position 
M is lengthened, not in consequence of the inceptive p, but be- 
cause the harmony of the verse requires it to be pronounced 
with a lengthened tone, independent of the letter follawisg. 

Sophocl. (£dip. Tvr. 847. Tovr iarw ?Jij roipyov b\^ iui £arov, 

Aristoph. Plui. 54. Ovx, itrf omf 6 y^(rito$^ els rodro 3f«ffi. See 

also v. 1065. Sophocl; CEdip. Col. 900. Eurip. Suppl. 105. 
jS!schyl. Prometh. 1059- Aristoph. Pax, 740. To these aiany 
other examples could be added, plainly demonstrating, that the 
practice of modern editors in doubling the p ki order to lengthen 
a short vawel, not only vitiates the orthography of the language, 
but is contrary to ancient. usage. Thus we have nepiftpyrov yii^ 
vcg in the first line of the Philoctetes of Sophocles, though it is 
of the siEune form as aft^i^irou of the same poet as quoted above. 
It is amusing to observe the inconsistency of the critics, in stating 
roundly, that the short vowels in examples similar to those quoted 
aboVe are lengthened by the inceptive p, while in many com- 
pounds, time latter part of which begin with the same kttef, tliey 
uniformly double it to make the vowel long by posttioii. What 
difFereace, I woidd ask, ean it make on the quantify of the i of 
the preposition eift^i, whether it is compounded wtdi ^roi or 
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.not I H it v^re foUnd separate from i^ we would be told that, 
a« in the example from the Ajax of Sophocles, the i was length- 
ened by means of the inceptive ^. In the foHowifig line from 

the Hecuba of Euripides, \OQS, Bi\Koo¥ y^q oTxcov rwyS* A^olM' 

^otffwXpvs, if the prsposition ivci were separated from the future ' 
p^^eo the ^ would not be doubled, and we would be informed 
that the » was lengthened by the power of the inceptive p ! In 
every ei^ample of a similar kind the vowel of the preposition, 
forming the first. part of the compound, is the second syllable 
of the Iambic foot, and takes the ictus or lengthened tone ; and 
surely the protracted tone of the vowel is more agreeable to the 
ear than the harsh and grating sound of the double p. 

Another gross violation of the orthography of the language by 
paodern editors is found in such words as yevi](rojXffjddr', jSot/XD/xea*- 
6oc, ava^iiuitriei, ^vrnfroiMcioi, and a variety of others. No nation 
either in ancient or modern times paid more attention to the eu- 
phony of their language than the Greeks, by endeavoring as far 
as possible to get rid of every harsh sound, and particularly by 
excluding before consonants the hissing, disagreeable sound of 
their 0-. Every scholar knows the ridicule which Euripides 
incurred from the frequent repetition of the a* in the following 
line of his Medea, 476. "E^'catra o*', is lirao'iy 'E\kiji»aif oiroi. In 
forming the comparatives and superlatives of several adjectives, 
which required one of the syllables to be long, the Greeka, 
instead of retaining the a- before repo; and tutos, threw i{t out 
and lengthened tbe preceding vowel. Thus, instead of o-of ^o-* 
TipQs* ^^^y wrote and pronounced the word cro^cirepo;, instead of 
f ojSfpoirrfgQf, ^fiepdn^fOf. When a long syllable preceded the 
termination in o$> they noerely threw out the c before repog and 
Toxos without lengthening the o. In other instances where the 
want of the or would have destroyed the component part of the 
word, it was retained, but the preceding consonant was . either 
thrown out or converted into a vowel. Thus, instead of aroLvs, 
the original form of the participle of tbe verb (rrr^iAi, and of the 
Latin sto, the Greeks threw out the v and pronounced it (Trig* 
The form of the nominative of this participle appears to have 
been originally o'rav;, orr^ys'a, vrav, afterwards softened into 
srif, QTcura, (rriv. In the same manner the adjective ir£$ was 
vAug, TToiva-a, voof. The participle of T/$)}ft< was at first riAey;, 
rtSevo'^, TtSev, and afterwards, for the sake of tbe sounds the v, as 
in many other instances, was changed into a vowel, forhiing with 
the precedii^ a proper diphthong, viz. ntiK, tiSsm-a, rAh. Aa 
it is plain from these examples how careful the Greeks were to 
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avoid the sound of the 0- in conjunction with another consonant, 
is it likely that ihey would spontaneously prefix it in verba be- 
fore the termination 9a, and not rather lengthen the preceding 
.vowel ? In every instance in Iambic verse where the ir is inserted 
before 6a, the penultimate syllable is the second of the foot. 
Thus Eurip. Med. 764. r«vii<r«ifti(<r)««, mU iSiv BiMxauM. So- 

W «! M — I III 

phocl. Philoct. 137. Uilfrsiw 8wij<rAti((r)«« i4ii8iy cSy Xfycs; Id. 

CEdip. Tyr. 84, T<^ 9l<ri(i^<r)ia SuiAfi^tTgog yip d^ xXwiiv. Id. 

Philoct. 527. 'Hiias ?iroi r' MfvSff Bo\)\itL^a)ia %\»lf. It is un- 

necessary to multiply examples, as they occur in almost every 
page of the Attic and even the Epic Poets. For the same 
purpose of lengthening a short vowel at the end of a word^ an 
adventitious letter has been frequently inserted. Thus in the 
Supplices of Eurip. 731. we find, Bo^ ii xa) xooxtnis ^v a»i 

wToAiv: the T being inserted in %o?jv to make the preceding 

vowel long by position. In the same manner the letter y and 
Jthe particle ye have been frequently added to the end of words 
to make the preceding syllable long by position. I am confident 
that the v was never employed by the Greeks for any other pur- 
pose than to prevent the hiatus of vowels, and that the particle 
y« has been frequently introduced where it was altogether unne- 
cessary. Thus Sophocl. OEdip. Tyr. 981. iloXXol y^ip ?Sij x^t 
GVitga(rt(y) fiporwv. Why should the y be inserted before Pporw 
when the termination <ri must be pronounced as a long syllable ? 
Id. 287. Ka) fi^y fuiya^ y 6(p6a?<fus ol icarpl^ rdfoi ; the y* here, 
mserted evidently to make the last syllable of fi.iya$ long, appears 
to me to add nothing to the sense, and renders the line less har- 
monious. 

» -As Dawes' first rule was intended to apply to the Comic 
Poets alone, let us next inquire whether Aristophanes has always 
observed it. Though short vowels are less frequently lengthen- 
ed by him than by the Tragic Poets, for a reason afterwards to 
be stated, still a number of examples are to be found in his 
poetry of the application of the Ictus Metricus, showing that 
Dawes' rule was far from being well founded. Thus in the 
Plulus, V. 777. •'Epfuyov, sl^s oiliv 6 rXmay lycii. Id. 107Q, 

Oyx av WOT ixXm toSt* ewirptirov wmtiv, Brunck, very unneces- 
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sarily^ would read ro&ro y farrrjnroy. Id. 1 154. Ilapei i^v 66gav 

Srpo^uiov Upva-act^ iuJ. Nub. 189* Zfirown, ft^ yuv tout JIti 
- tr -| - -i ** " - -i ^ -i - -I •*-! 

^Qorrlt^iTi. In line 815 the vowel v before the same mute and 

liquid is short. '£1§ iyyiff iiuJov, rovro xaw ^povTlfyrt. .In verse 

212 we have a short vowel lengthened even before a single con* 
sonant. *Hi), wetoariTarai fiMxpi vihhM vaw* Before the incep-- 

tive j$ the i of the preposition irep), 643. Taxy y av iuvouo piMv^ 

idveiv vip) But am, v. 219. ^eptf> tI$ yap oSro^ oM r^^ KMUMSoeie 

avvi^ ; V. 866. £«} Twv xpeiuettpm ov Tplfianf rny hvieide. Id. 1472. 

Streps. iVa}^ va»| x«rai$e<r9i}ri Uarpmoif Ala. 1473. Pheidip. 

'iBou ys J fa vaTpwov. eo; apvalog fl. Aves 45. ''On'ou xatfiSput/vrf 

8iaty«yo/jftf0' afy. The editors of Aristophanes^ entertaining no 

doubt of the strict universality of Dawes' rule as applicable to 
the Comic PoetJt, have strangely failed to observe these and seve- 
ral other examples that militate against it, and have attempted 
to correct a few only of the verses which oppose it. Thus in 

the £ccles. 256, we have the following correct line, Tt 8* {y vwo' 

. -I - -I 
xgouffooa-i (Tff ; Prax. vpovxiv^cofMn, which Dr. Maltby, in his Ob- 
servations to Morell's Thesaurus, proposes to read, Tl i* ^y uro- 
xpouo-flDciy o-ff. The same distinguished scholar has pointed out 
several violations of Dawes' Canon, such as Eccles. 369. ^fl 
ichvC E\XMiima, [avi fu vcpitSij;. Lysistr. 742. ^/2 iroTVi' ElXxlivC^ 
tvia^tS Tou To'xou. Plut. 98. IIoXXov ytatp avTobg ouy ioopaxa XS^'* 
you. This last verse Brunck acknowleges opposes Dawes' 

Canon, and points out in an excellent note, several ineffectual 
attempts to correct it. Several other examples will occur in the 
examination of Anapaestic verse. From all these instances it is 
evident that the same rules respecting short vowels before mutes 
and liquids apply equally to the senarian of the Comic Poets as 
to that of the Tragic, with this difference, that in the former the 
natural quantity of the vowels is more frequently preserved. 
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bolb in coawqueti^e of the IfM» wAemu and stately nntute of the 
language of comedy, and because the cooriic poeU were less 
restrained in the use of the Tribrachys, Dactyle, afid Anapti^s- 
fus» which enabled then to bring the tone of thfcir Umgvmge 
nearer to that of varied and genteel conversation. We have a 
aingtiiar instance of the power of the prhicfple 1 have beeit en- 
deavorbg to establish in a curious litie (fiQd) in the Plutus of 
Aristophanes, where the poet employs the letter u to express the 
eager scent of the sycophant. I have no doubt, that tne soiind 
of the letter was expressed by the nasal organs, and that it was 
pronounced in pairs, the latter occupying, as was necessary, 
double tbe ttme of the former : 

«v A«> A*' *5? A* *v 

UU V U V U V V V X^ U V. 

C»- |w- |w- I^- l^~ I*-'" 

Aristophanes furnishes us with a skniW example in hia Equites. 
V. 10, where Nicias replies te the ifivifartioil of Demosthenes in 
ft soft of wfaiftiffg tone : 

w-|v/-|w -|\/-|w -|v — I 
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Gofi'os poetas, et pt^tridas picas 

Cantare credas Pegaseiom melos. — PfiRsius. 



No. IV. --{Continued from No. XXVI.) 

t o assert that jfieitber Homer nor Virgil, nor any Greek or 
Latin poet of repute ever attempti^d to niak^ the sound an 
echo to tbe sense *, and to maintain in addition to this, that no 
modem poet ever succeeded in the attempt*, may sippear not 
only parado»icai, but fool-hardy. Plato, Aristotle, Demetrius^ 
Phalereus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, Longinus;, 
the Grammarian Trypho, Dion Chrysostom, and £u8totbius, are 
an referred to, as evidence of such a design on the part of 
Hoitier. Virgil has long been the favorite author of those wbo 
delight in this kind of beauty. Three if not four of our own 
poets' have avowedly attempted to imitate k ; atfdf the leading 

■ Cowley, Pope, and Miss Seward ; the fourth is the living translator 
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Reviews of the day« both the Edinburgh and Quarterly^ '' (be 
Douglas and the Percy both/' must be supposed to believe in 
a theory which they have countenanced on more thau otie oc- 
casion. These are fearful odds against the soUtary wight 
who now resumes his inquiry ^ but as I still believe that I am 
in the ri^ht, I believe likewise that L bave no just cause to 
fear — r^ aXifisl yip vivra (ruv^'Ssi. As for Plato and Aristotle^ 
their testimony, if clear and explicit, would at once decide < 
the question against me ; but I hope to make them both give 
evidence in my favor. Of Longinus, for »o in compliance with 
common acceptation I must call the anonymous author of the 
treatise Ilep) '^T^ovg, I will say the same: tlie same of Pkitarch 
also ; for 1 refer to the genuine works of that author : and with 
regard to Tnp) t^; 'Ofj^ripou Troif^a-iMSf Wyttenbach says, 'Incerti 
auctoris ; de quo unum est certum, eum non esse Plutarebum.' 
As for Demetrius Phalereus, or whoever else was the author of 
the treatise vep) 'EfiMiveiasy he is a witness whom the counsel for 
Dionysius had better not bring into court ; but whom I shall beg 
leave tosubpuena on my own behalf. As for the l^th oration of 
Dion Chrysostom, ^ valeat quantum valere potest/ As for Custs^ 
thius, I must confess that I never read bis commentary ; but 
judging from the numberless imitative passages which he is said 
to have pointed out, 1 will say of them as somebody said of ghostS| 
' I bave seen too many to believe in them :' ' at all events, be is 
so late in point of time that he must stand or fall with Diony* 
sius. As for Dionysius himself, as far as in me lies, 

* Suo sibi hunc jugulo gladio.' 
And as to Trypho the Grammarian, I may apply to the observa- 
which are attributed to him, the words of his last editor, 'Cae- 
terum, utverum fatear, haelacinise, Tryphonis nomine, quod prse 
se ferunt, baud qiiaquam digna^ suht :* but, whether genuine or 
not, they are of little consequence.^ As for Latin authors, no pas- 
sage has been produced hitherto from any classical autbor^and I 
know but o( one (a remark of Terentiahus Maurus) that can be 
produced against me. Finally, as for modern critics, 1 trust that 

of the Georgics, if the Edinburgh Review is conclusive evidence. 
Stanihurst was a well-meaning man, but I will not inention him with 
poets. 

' J have no intention of overlooking what Quintllian says about ono- 
matopoeia 'f but those who give an imitative versification to V^irgil will 
not benefit their cause by Quintilian's testimony. Tiie use, which a 
Quarterly Reviewer has made of Cicero's narne^ will be noticed in m:f 
next article. 

* Mus. Crit. No. 1. 
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a comparison of iheir different assertions will show, not that slight 
casual variety which characterises truth in substance; but that 
confusion and disagreemeftr which mark the vansB species^ in which 

'nee pes, nee caput, uni 
Reddatur forms/ 
Having said so much of others, I must now say something of 
myself; and, first of;^ all as 1 freely confess that I have undertakeo 
a task which requires more learning and greater abilities than 
I pretend to, let me request the reader to separate the individual 
from the cause, and not to conclude from my manner of mis- 
managing it that the cause itself is bad. Secondly, when he 
finds that 1 bring forward the names of writers to whom I 
ought to consider and do consider myself much indebted, not 
only for entertainment but instruction, let him not conclude 
that this is done through envy and censoriousness. With re- 
gard to some critics, policy would dictate a rough treatment;' 
and there are many, whom I must prove to be in the wrong, 
before 1 can prove that I am in the right ; but 1 hope [ shall 
write in no uncharitable spirit ; forony inquiry embraces so wide 
a compass, that sometimes I shall be forced to take Voltaire's 
advice in good earnest, and use ** the language which I understand 
the least in quotation of what I do not understand at all ;'' aod 
as at other times I must play at * follow- my-leader' with some 
of the 

** learned philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space,'' 

it will be so easy to pick a hole in my coat, or make one in mj 
head, that for my own sake 1 ought to give no wanton provoca- 
tion. Thirdly, and what is most important of all, let me entreat 
the reader to allow that I may be in the right : prepossession will 
be strong against me ; n fbs v^Vp^, oSfte Tnla-u^f will be the in- 
voluntary feeling of many ; but if^any scholar will allow that I 
may be in the right, I trust he will end by finding not only that 
1 aoi so, but that the true interiests of poetry require that I 
should be so. Vulgar errors are easily met with ;^ let me show 



' 'Tender-banded touch a nettle,. 
And it stings you for your pains : 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And your hand unhurt remains. 
* The ventriloquist tells us that his artificial voice proceeds from be- 
hind the door, or from beneath the floor, or from up the chimnev, aod 
we believe and wonder. But is it possible that speaking inwardly can 
throw the voice outwards? The ventriloquist changes, or lowers, or 
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t6at there is at least one classical error. Who can question the 
sound learning or the sound sense of Jones of Nayland i Yet 
ill his letters to Doctor Vincent^ to a classical scholar on a 
classical subject^ we find this strange assertion^ ' Achilles, the 

hero of Homer, is vulnerable only in the heel/ A want 

of poetical feeling or of poetical genius were never reckoned 
among the faults of Lord Byron; yet, in the 'Deformed Trans- 
formed/ Che same absurd fiction is introduced. 

If we ask on what authority it rests, we are referred to Virgil. 
It niuat be allowed that Virgil has occasionally falsified the 
inanners and customs of the Homeric age ; and I will not say 
one word in defence of his trumpets and his cavalrvi and his 

' — niveis tentoria velis : ' 

yet I do say that both his allusion and the circumstantial ac- 
count of Ovid, are in perfect harmony with Hopier and his 
hero. But the wondrous tale pleased our boyhood, and we 
do not easily get rid of the impressions of our early years. That 
the mother of Achilles dipped him in the Styx, and made him in- 
vulnerable, save only in the heel ; that this invulnerable man 
wore impenetrable armour; that the bravest of the Greeks 
would not sally forth to avenge his friend, till he had doubly 
secured every part but that which alone was vulnerable ; and 
that he perished not in the battle, evt crxceiptrt ffiXr^oriv, but in the 
temple of Apollo, will always be the popular belief. 

Lastly, let me request that not even the warmest admirer of 
imitative metre will imagine that I am endeavoring to deprive 
him of apleasure: — I cannot take the shadow of Delphi from him 
who is the master of Delphi. If imitative metre is to be found 
in Homer, there it must remain in spite of every Zoilus ; but if 
it neither does, nor ever did exist there, then I shall not deprive 
any one of a pleasure, but be the fortunate means of releasing 
him from a mischievous and puerile illusion, and leading him 
back to a fuller and purer enjoyment of those unrivalled beau- 

" 1 ■ » immmmmm^t^t^m^m^mt . i^— ^— —————— —n^— 

raiae^ his tone according to circumstances, and in this a dexterous ma- 
nagement is necessary ; but if he did not name the place, he would never 
lirwluce the deception* 

^ Pausanias reports strange things of the Styx ; but, if t remember 
right, he mentions nothing of its case-hardening quality. The account 
ofApoIlonius Rhcdius has oeen translated by Him, 

^* Who well In modern verse has wove 

Partenopex's mystic love," 
and, as he observes, resembles the story of Ceres and Triptolemns. It 
seems from the Scholiast of Aristophanes that, according to sume, Thelis 
wanted to hod her Son. 
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ties, which really do exist there, and which need no meretri* 
cious ornament. Sophistry claims a close alliance wiUi Philo- 
sopby. Alchemy with Chemistry, and Astrology with Astro- 
nomy ; yet in each of these cases the best interests of science 
demand that a broad line of separation should be drawn be- 
tween the mother and her spurious daughter. 

If any really think tliat the elaborate yet Uifliqg mimicry of 
imitative metre can be an ornament to the sublimest of all human 
compositions, let me request their attention to the following ex- 
tract from a periodical publicatiom' :^''In a bistoricarwork, everj 
thing must tend lo the elucidation of the principal action of the 
piece, and to impress upon the spectator feelings suitable to the 
subject ; while tliose accessories, which are .to mark the time 
and country in which the event happened, and the circumstances 
which attended it, as well as the quality and condition of the 
persons, will be ijiitroduced, (as to light and shade, situatioa 
and style of execution) with so little ostentation and obtrusive- 
ness as to be useful matter of illustration, without absorbing the 
attention, and interrupting the train of sentiment. Thus the 
feeling of horror excited by Count Ugolmo and his sons starving 
to death in prison, inust not he disturbed by the dexterity and 
smartness of execution of the chains with which they are bound, 
or of the walls of the prison in which they are immured. AH 
trifling.details and circumstances, which detract from simplicitj 
without affording illustration, afe impertinent, and must be stu* 
diously rejected : of this description are the folds of the table- 
cloth in Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper, and the dog gnawing 
a bone in Paul Veronese's picture of the same subject. 

** Even horses and other animals will require, in the grand 
style, a mode of execution totally different from that of a pro- 
fessed cattle-piece ; and if we substitute in imagination, for 
instance, in the cartoon of the Sacrifice at Lystra, a cow painted 
in the best style of P. trotter or Du Jardin, it would be ob- 
viously highly injurious to the effect.^ 

' Ut pictura, poesis erit.' 

If any think that this mimicry must exist because they feel it, I 
reply that, to Homer's audience, the sound did not echo, but 
create, the sense. The English scholar, reading quietly in bis 
study, is not exactly in the same situation as the native Greek, to 
whom the Iliad was sung or chaunted ; the mere man of letters 
is no judge at all of the feelings of the illiterate warrior.* But 



dm 



Encyclopaedia Ediuensis. 

^ *^ Ttf calcfi their passion with the words of age, 
Slow from his seat arose the Pylian sage/' 
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I da not rest my cause on genernl assertions. After this littld 
florish of trumpets, X sbail proceed regularly and patiently with 
all the evidence that can be produced against me, examining 
not only what has been done, but what may be done ; not only 
the imitative versification, but the languages which *forni its ma- 



1 

■*■• 



How pleasing! how picturesiquei how tli^n?fied 1 bow well suited to the 
wise and venerable monarch! how ill suited to the whole scene, to the 
warm-hearted, lively, talkative old warrior, and to the words of Homer I 

**Bui when he speaks, what elocution flows ! ' 

/Soft asthe fleeces of descending snows, 

The copious accents fall, with easy art 

Melting they fall, and sink into the heart !" 
How descriptive I ,how beautiful ! how agreable to our notions of 
the patient, politic Ulysses ! how contradictory to the quotations piven 
in the notes! • How completely refuted hy another passage ju Quin- 
tilian—" illam eluquentiaB;)rof^Z//im /" and hy the wh^le tenor. of Ovid's 
account! 

Mittor et Iliacas audax orator ad arces^ 

Visaque et intrata est altae mihi curia Trojae. 

Plenaque adhtic erat ilia viris. Interrkut e^^ - • - - ■- 

Quam mihi mandarat communis Grscia, causam : 

A^iMSoqiie Papn^pradanu^e Helenamgue repotco : 

£t moveo Priamgm, I^riamoque Antenora junctum. 

At Paris^et fratres, et aui rapuere sub illo, 

Fk tenueKe manus (scis noc, Menelae) nrfandas: 

Primaque lux nostri tecum fuit ilia pericU, 

jLet me give another instance: 

** As when the Moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'-er heaven's clear az-ure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And, not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn ^cenej 
Around her throne the vivid planets xo]^, 
And stars unnuniber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure spread^ 
And tip with silver every mountain's head : 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
lEye the blue vault, and bless the useful light/' 

How often, and how much has this passage been admired ! yet if the 
scholar compares it with the original, and the artist attempts to copy 
the coloring, it will be found equally false toHomer and to Nature. 

*^ In Ulysse facundiam et magnitudincm junxit, cui orationem nivi- 
bus hybernis copia verborum atque tmpe/tt paremtribuit."(Qtiinti]ian.} 

tcrrentem ceu Dulichii 

ningida dicta. (Ausenius^) 
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terials : still maintainingi in defiance of every appeal to classical 
authority, that the great authorities of antiquity do not coun- 
tenance any such doctrine; that in fact it originated with 
Dionysius : maintaining also, that notwithstanding Mr. Todd's 
assertions, our great epic poet practised no such mimicry. What* 
ever may be asserted in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews ; 
wliatever names may be arrayed against me; mine will be 
found to be the right faith, however unequal I may be to do it 
justice, and to set it in the clear light of truth. I again avow 
that I certainly am unequal to the wide compass of ancient 
and modern literature, whi(ih this subject requires ; but I am 
not without hope of receiving some assistance from your cor- 
respondents, as I proceed,' and notwithstanding the number 
of my opponents, a comparison of their tenets will benefit me 
as much as the stone did Jason, when the armed men sprung up 
against him. 

lUe^ gravem mediossilicem jaculatus in hostes, 
A se depulsum Martem convertit in ipsos. 
Terrigenae pereunt per mutua vulnera fratres, 
Civilique cadunt acie. 

Still, however, the gay confusion and gaudy imagery of the translation 
will always be preferred to the clear ideas, and truth, and simplicity of 
the beaatiful original. In the same manner I presume the rough Fin 
M'Coul has been improved into the civilised, a£bble, welUbred Fingal. 

* As my'lcnowle^e of German scarcely extends beyond the alphabet, 
I shall be much obhged to any of your readers who will favor me with 
a little information on the subject of the following extract. I conclude that 
Schiller is the poet alluded to : but what was the nature of the metre ? and 
is this sort of imitation common in German poetry? 

" We make one extract only from * Honour to Woman,' that onr readers 
may appreciate the translator's effort in copying the metre of the ori- 
g;inal, to give a male and female character to the verses, which respec- 
tively characterise the sexes, &c." Westminster Review, No. 3. p. 558. 



NOTICE OF 

THE AGAMEMNON OF JSSCHFLUS, trans^ 
latedby John Symmons, Esq. A. M., late Student 
of Christ Church. Lopdon : Taylor and Hessey, 
1824. 



It will be allowed^ that, with the exception of a few detached 
passages, the works of the Greek tragedians have never met 
with £in adequate^ or any thing approaching to an adequate re- 
presentation in our language.' Many of their subjects, indeed, 
have been adapted to the modern stage, we will not say with 
success, but in some instances with great talent, as in the CEdi- 
pus of Dryden and Lee ; and much classical knowledge, as 
well as considerable, and in some instances first-rate poetic 
powers, have been expended on an attempt to transfer the forms 
and spirit of the ancient tragedy into our own language ; as in 
the Samson and Comus of Milton, the Medea and Boadicea of 
Glover, the Caractacus and £lfrida of Mason, the Scandina^ 
vian dramas of Sayers, and in our own days the Prometheus 
and Hellas of Shelley, and we may add the religious plays of 
Milman. But the honorable, office of presenting the great 
original writers themselves to the reader in his own language, 
has been abandoned to writers of low degree, heavy laborious 



' The same might have been said, till within a few years, of Aristo* 
phanes. We do not mean that the want in question can be considered, 
even now, as fully supplied ; for the versions of Cumberland, Mitchell, 
and Gary, though works of distinguished talent each in its way, are, 
after all, far from likenesses of the great original. In expressing this 
opinion we are doing no dishonor to the capacity of the translators ; for 
it would be difficult to name the genius which would be disgraced by a 
failure in an attempt so arduous, and demanding such a variety of powers 
and acquirements. Mr. Frere's unpublished translation 'of the Frogs, 
judging from the specimens we have seen cited and the character we 
have heard given of it, is probably the most successful transfusion of the 
manner and spirit of Aristophanes which exists in our language. We 
know not why it should be still withheld from the public. 

We are happy to perceive announced a volume of selections from the 
Greek text of Aristophanes, with notes by his accomplished translator, 
Mr. Mitchell. Such a work is very desirable, as Invernizius^s, the only 
satisfactory edition, is too bulky for ordinary readers ; and as Aristopha- 
nes, moreover, is one of those authors, of whom, with reference to such 
readers, a part may safely be substituted for the whole. 
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verse mongerfiy '' for Swisses or for Gibeonites designed ;^ men 
not deficient in learning, but without a spark of poetry. Ac- 
cordingly it would be impossible to name a translation of any 
one of the Greek tragedians which has become popular either 
with scholars or ordinary readers, unless Potter's izlscbylus be 
excepted ; an exception which we are inclined, with the present 
author, to attribute to the transcendent genius of the origi- 
nal. This neglect, so different from the treatment which 
many other illustrious poets of Greece and Rome have expe- 
inenced in our country,. may be ascribed^ first, to tlie difficulty 
of the works themselv,es,' a difficulty partly innate and partly 
originating in a corrupted text, and which, considerable as it 
was in itself, would of course be greatly exaggerated in popular 
idea; to their nationality, and the peculiar feelings, habits, 
and religious belief on vihich they are founded, so alien 
from our associations ; to. the diversity of their dramatic system 
from our own, and the prejudice which was unconsciously ex- 
cited against it in our minds by its ostensible affinity to the 
French ; and to the comparatively small attention with which, 
owing to the above causes, the tragedians were for a long time 
regarded. We are now, however, in a different age. With the 
revival of a purer taste in other respects, the excellencies of 
these great writers are now more fully (though still imperfectly) 
appreciated, and the vulgar prejudices respecting them dissi- 
pated ; their study has become popular, not merely among pro- 
fessed scholars, but among the readers of Greek in general ; 
and we may reasonably hope, that among the many men of ta- 
lent \\ho unite the cultivation of poetry with the pursuits of 
•classical literature, some one will ere long arise to supply this 
deficiency in our literature, and to rescue from the " clumsy 
gripe'* of Messrs. PoUer, Wodhull and Co. the noble instru- 
ment which produced such heart-a wakening music in the ears 
of the Athenians of old. 

Mr. J. Symmons, the author of the present translation, is (as 
we gather from his preface) the son of Dr. Symmons, whose 
excellent version of the i£neid was noticed in a former number 
of this Journal.^ He is known chiefly, we believe, by his re- 



' Hence the hard fate of Pindar and Lucretius. Persius might liave 
been equally unlucky, had not the brevity of the task appeared to com^ 
pensate for its difficulty ; the same cause which has produced so many 
editions of Lycophron. 

* No. ^Ln. p. 286. 
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putation for classical learnings which will not at all be dimi- 
nished by the present publication. As a translation^ indeed, it 
does not hold a -high rank ; and had the vohime contained no- 
thing more than the translation, or had the writer been a mere no- 
vice in authorship, and consequently easily susceptible of discou- 
ragement, we should probably have refrained from noticing it at 
all ; for to criticise a work to which the reviewer cannot con- 
scientiously afford any thing beyond cold commendation, is a 
thankless and unworthy office, and in olir opinion exceeds the 
lawful province of the critic — with some obvious exceptions, 
which are not likely to be overlooked' or under-stated in point 
of nuntber by our self-constituted masters of literary manners. 
Mr. Symmons, however, can afford to be found fault with ; and 
by the unaffected candor with which he confesses his own in 
ability to produce an adequate translation of .Sischylus, he has 
in a great measure anticipated and rendered needless our strie- 
tures. • 

''The following attempt, which is published only as a speci- 
men, originated, at the suggestion of a friend, in an earnest, 
though perhaps audacious desire^ to realise in our own language 
something more of the spirit of the «ioriginal that> can be found 
in the version of Potter. The translator is fully aware of his 
own deficiency, and is doubtful whether, with the best intei^tions 
in the world, he has succeeded in advancing one step beyond 
him whom he condems, if he has retouched even one line with 
effect, or made it one shade nearer the color of the original. 
The only advantage of which perhaps this attempt can boast, 
is, that it is a more faithful transcript, and that the numerous 
errors^ totally subversive of the stage, to be met with in Potter, 
are avoided here. All that the reader can depend on v^ill be 
accuracy and correctness in rendering controverted passages, mis- 
taken not only by Potter, but by others of mucli greater eru- 
dition. The present translator has striven to be as literal as 
possible, though not always with success ; and he has, he is 
afraid^ from his own inability, often fallen into languor and 
diffuseness." 

To supply a version which shall supersede Potter's, in gene- 
ral acceptation, is no very ambitious aim : Mr. Symmons, how- 
ever, must not be offended if we give it as our opinion, that 
even this expectation is not likely in bis case to be rea- 
lised. We do not mean that his is not a better translation than 
Potter's ; he has more poetry, because he writes in a more 
poetical age ; and he is more accurate, because h^ writes in an 
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age when the Greek tragedians are moch better underatoocL 
But we doubt much wheriier his version is likely to be popular, 
on account of the harshness and stifihess whicbj from his very 
attention to these points, together with the want of that conoi- 
nianding genius which would have enabled him to achieve tb^ 
desired excellences without the accompfinying defects, charac- 
terises his translation. It is no difficult matter for a disfaonesC 
translator to write with ease and clearness. By smoothing away 
all the prominences of his original, by softenin^^ or omitting all 
that is not susceptible of a modern turn, and, m a word, by re* 
ducing every thing to the standard of thought and ezpressioo 
recognised in our own age, he succeeds in producing a wprk 
perfectly intelligible to the English reader, specious, easy of 
perusal, and in many cases possessing considerable meiit of 
another kind, but retaining little more than a nominal reseniblapce 
to the original. To adopt a metaphor not, perhaps^, strictly 
applicable, instead of embodying the soul of the original in a 
new form, they infuse into its body a new soul of their own. 
It becomes altogether a different thing, like the trireme in the old 
sophistical question, on Sir John Cutler's stockings, in the pa- 
rody of it by Arbuthnot. On the other hand, those translators 
who have acted on the principle of adhering strictly to their au- 
thor's sense, and imitating, as far as possible, his manner^ have 
generally found these objects unattainable except at tbeexpenseof 
frequent uncouthness, and the obscurity connected with unfami- 
liar words and ideas* Accordingly they meet with little success ; 
few readers being content to exchange an easy enjoyment for 
a difficult one, and to scramble over roughnesses for die sake 
of attaining an accurate idea of an author. Those who have com- 
pared Pope's Homer with that of Cowper, or Murphy's Taci- 
tus with the earlier translation by Gordon, will need no illustra- 
tion of the above remarks. Some great artists have, indeed, 
succeeded in uniting qualities apparently irreconcilable ; but of 
these Mr. Symmons is not one. He belongs to his father's class 
of translators — the class qf Sotheby and Hpdgsoo, Merivale and 
Bland ; exact in minutiae^ but wanting vigor of conception, and 
consequently of expression ; well fitted for what requires only ele- 
gance and smoothness of flo w^ but unequal to a work of power. A 
translator of j^schylus must be born as well aq made ; he must 
be himself endued with a portion of ^schylean spirit; and of this 
Mr. Symmons, with all his taste and erudition, has not a spark. 
And yet we know not that we ought to find fault with hi^i for 
having published an imperfect translation of 8| Greek play. Its 
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composition has doubtless been a soarce of much enjoyment^ 
as well as instructioni to himself ; and even if his work added 
nothing to the public stock of either, it would at least take no- 
thing from it. We should, however, be doing Mr. Symmons 
great injustice if we omitted to mention, what indeed constitutes 
the chief value of the book, the talent and information dis- 
played in the notes. They are the productions of an ele- 
gant and accomplished mind, in which laborious reading and the 
habit of minute criticism has not succeeded in blunting the 
native fineness of taste. We ought to observe, that Mr. Syin- 
mons is tao much addicted to the pedantry of dwelling osten- 
Istiously on the praises of what few people besides, himself 
have read ; he is also fond of applying to the ancient writers the 
unmeaning terms of modem eulogistic criticism; an affectation 
common among scholars in the present age, in which evei^y thing 
is popularised; and from which Mr. Mitchell biniself, in his 
essays on classical subjects, is not wholly exempt. 

Of the translation we shall give two specimens, one from the 
dialogue, the other from the chorus. - The first shall be part 
of Clytemnestra's speech of welcome to her victorious hus- 
band. 

//uboiyi f^h in nCKAv^iMtm Mcavru, 6cc. v, 860, ed* Blomfield. 

Meantime 
The pushing fountains, whence so many tears 
Chasing each other trickled on my cheeks. 
Are quite run ouf^ and left without a drop ; 
And these sad eyes, which so late took their rest. 
Are stain'd with blemish by late watching hours. 
Weeping for thee by the pale midnight lamp, 
That burnt unheeded by me. In my dreams 
I lay, my couch beset with visions sad, 
And saw thee oft in melancholy woe ! 
More than the waking time could show, I saw 
A thousand dreary congregated shapes. 
And started oft, the short-lived slumber fled, 
Scared by the night-fly's solitary buzz : 
But now my soul, so late overcharged with woe, 
Which had all Cliis to bear, is now the soul 
Of one who had not known what mourning is, 
And now would fain address him thus, e'en thus: 
This is the dog who guards the wattled fold ; 
This is the main-sheet which the sails and yards 
Of some tall ship bears bravely to the winds ; 
This is the pillar wbose-loog .shaft -from earth 
Touches the architrave of some high house ; 
A child who is the apple of the eye 
To the fond father who has none but him ; 
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Keo of the speck of some fiiir-lying land. 
Seen by pale seainen well nigh lostio hope ; 
A fair da^, sweetest after tempest showers ; 
A fountam fresh, with crystal running clear, 
To the parch'd traveller who thirsts for drink. ' 

Thus my food heart,, with speeches such as these. 
Pays to his worthiness what she thinks due : 
Let no one grudge me the sweet pleasure now ; 
But think upon the sorrows I have borne. 

The other is from the third chorus, Strophe IIL to the end. 

««p* «M i* Mm h 'nU«v «&)uv, &c. ▼. 716, cd. Blonfisld. 

When first she came to Ilion's towers, 
O what a glorious sight, I ween, was there! 
The tranquil beauty of the gorgeous queen 
Hung soft as breathless summer on her cheek». 
Where on the damask sweet the glowing Zephyr slept ; 
And like an idol beaming from its shrinCi 
So o'er the floating gold around her thrown 

Her peerless face did shine ; 
And though soft sweetness hung upon their lids. 
Yet her young eyes still wounded where they look'd. 
She breathed an incense like Love's perfhmed flower. 
Blushing in sweetness ; so she seem'd in hue. 
And pained mortal eves with her transcendent view : 
E*eo so to Paris' bed the lovely Helen came. 
But dark £rinnys, in the nuptial hour. 
Rose in the roidst^f all that bridal pomp. 
Seated midst the feasting throng, 
Amidst the revelry and song; 
Erianys, led by XeniuaJove, 
Into the halls of Priam's sons, 
Erinnys of the mournful bower, 
Where youthful brides weep sad in midnight hour. 

ANTISTROPHE IIL 

Twas said of old, and men maintain it still, 
Fortune, how great soe'er, is never crowu'd, 
But when the great possessor, at the close 
Of earthly grandeur, leaves an heir behind. 

And sinks not childless to his grave. 

But then they say it often haps 
Fortune will wither on the father's grave, 

And though his race was blest before, 

Twill bud with sorrows weeping sore. 

And never ending once begun. 



' The accumulation of illustrative images in. the above passage has 
been imitated by modern writers, and sometimes with transcendent 
beauty. 
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But I think not, as thinks the crowd : 

The impious doer still begets 

A brood of impious doers more, 
Children and heirs of all his wicked deeds : 

Whilst from the house of righteous men, 
' Who even-handed justice love, 
Comes a long line of children good and fair« 

STROPHE IV^. 

Foul Villany,^ that wanton*d in its day. 
Now its old crimes by time are half effaced, 
Still reproduces others fresh and young, 
In generations new of wicked men ; 
And brings Its horrid progeny to light, 

Born now or then, when comes the hour^ 

Born at a birth with infant Wrath, 
And that great demon, heaven-detested fiend, 

Ili^t Hardihood orThrasos bold. 

And blackest woes of cypress hue. 
In gloomy likeness of their parents drear,. 

Woes, that on mansions proud let fall 
The funeral pall. 

ANTI8TR0PHE IV. 

• 

But Justice sheds her peerless ray 

In love-roofd sheds of humble swain. 
And gilds the smoky cots where low-lived virtue dwells : 

But with averted eyes 
The maiden Goddess fUes 

The goreeous halls of state, sprinkled with gokl. 

Where futhy-handed Mammon dwells; 

She will not praise what men adore, 

Wealth sicklied with false pallid ore, 

Tlio'ugh drest in pomp of haughty power, 
But still leads all things on, and looks to the last hour. 

We shall extract a few of Mr. Symmons' numerous and in- 
teresting notes, that the classical reader may form an idea of 
the contents of this part of the volume, to which we refer him 
with much more pleasure than to the translation itself. We 
observe, by the way, that he frequently takes occasion to 
express his dissent from Dr. Blomfield; and generally, we 



* Mr. Symmons, in a note on the word v^^i, quotes Clem. Alex. Pro- 

tiep. 16. ed. Mor. wVvcp ^/xeXn xaX *EmiJi.tyiirig h iraXaih; *''^ fifths %al *AiaMas 

fiwfAobf Anurrntmc ^ABrivif<ri, Polybius, xviii. 37, 10. mentions among the 
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think, with justice. Dr. Biomfield did ill in selecting ^scbylus 
as a subject for criticism. Mr. Symmons, though a less practised 
critic, has a bettei" taste and a more discriminating judgment ; 
and it is on this account that we regret to see him sometimes 
playing the fine gentleman in criticism .' 

** P. 7* 1. ult. (first Chorus) Mourning apart in deep un-^ 
trodden glades] So I have rendered Uwarloii iXyw^f literally, 
< mourning out of the paths/ 'mourning in unfrequented and un- 
trodden places/ which appears more natural and poetical, as 
well as more correct, than the tortuous explanation of the Scho- 
liast, adopted by Heath, Dr. Biomfield, and Stanley. The 
Scholiast asserts that ixurar/oi; is put for ixTserionr, and that the 
epithet, though formally agreeing with afxyso'i, yet really applies 
to va/Sfloy. jAdmitting the hypallage, yet the word hxtrarUaw 
could not mean * sublatorum/ as Stanley renders it, whereas 
the sense I have given it is the natural and easy one. The word 
ixiraereco [^xvareo] is used by Diogenes Laertius to describe the 
philosopher Epimenides abstracting himself from society, and 
going into a wilderness in quest of simples.^ 'Extotiov aXyo^ then 
is * a mourning in a wilderness.' Potter has avoided the word, 
and lost the image. 

'' The expression in this passage, of ITAov 6prct\lyew ixio'am^, 
is absurdly understood by Fotter and others as equivalent to the 
English phrase, Mosing their pains,' which is refuted by the 
word Sff/4vioTigpi9. iZoyov iffT€t>dywf means ' the young birds them- 
selves, the tender object of the care of their parents,' (so forci- 
ble and comprehensive is the Greek language in the hands of 



' In the notes to the preface Mr.Symmons takes occasion to vindicate 
the old reading iitnatiMian in £ur. Hipp. 67, ohserving that miu^'AN VidAi^y 
is not tragic, and alleging the parallel expressions t/iK^maila o-rtfavev, 
4aMotp rirga/Sa/aotny, &c. He also Corrects the lines of Chaeremon, ap. 
Athen. xiii. 89. 

when for &xox(uy he reads ckx6yx<^v- According to analogy, however^ it 
should be axoy^oy. We refer to the preface for other instances of inge- 
nious ememiatioQ. 

In the note p. 4, Mr. S. quotes some instances of Ixirl^tf being used in 
the sense of vo^^fw. In some parts of our country the verb <to expect' is 
used in a similar manner. 

* Mr. S. might have quoted II. z. 901. of Bellerophon : 

*H.TO( • xairmillvf to 'AX^isv o7a£ aXvro, 
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a poel). ' In short it nieaDfti by a bald figure^ What would bo 
expressed in gobiqioii Greek thus ; iKi<rmvT$t^ rov; ifTm>Sxi^s i^' 
Jk mwrnfiUrts sifif. Euripides, Hercules Fur. lOSQ.^ has an 
exactly parallel passage : *0 V S^ ng ipvig iwrnpov Karaurriifam 
^ItSwa Tix¥tB/¥ ; that is, in prose, rixvet iwrtpm &' i aXhag rinr^i|x«f 
^. Spenser, whether from imitatiob, or more probably from 
poetical coincidence, elegantly uses the same figure in speaking 
of a hind deprived of her young : 

' Right sorrowfully mourning her bereaved cares/ 

It is really mortifying to see a fine passage so ill used : Mus** 
grave is the least delinquent, who would read rJvov for U^w, 
Uiough that would be to take a plume from the poel; but one 
cannot help feeling angry with Stanley, Potter, and Dr. Blomfieldj 
for rendering oA^snrrt ; wivov iprci)dx»v 8«|Ubwor^ * losing their 
pains in guarding the beds of their young,' instead of ' losing 
tbeif UnAsdged and bed-reposing cares.' What great poet, 
inatead of positively and direcdy stating such a calamity, would 
state it thus by circumlocution, and as it were by induction f as 
if losing their pains were a loss to be considered when they had 
lost their young themselves. What a style of writing I Beaides, 
SffftyioT^pn doea not mean guarding a bedi but hsepit^ a bed; or 
lying in a bed, and is here applied to tfae youn^ ones lying in 
their nest. And thia is the very sense it is used i% in line 1424 
of this play, and thia is the very sense Hesycbius gives tha word, 
referring to this very paasagei pt 13» 1. K ' Wbdre they had 
borne a mother hare/ Sec. In vindication of my own and Pot- 
ter's version of this passage, I must express my regret at Dr. 
Blomfield having recalled the old and coitupt retiding' of Aldus. 
Robortelli,. and Tumebtis (ip»^ft«T«), which Stephens altered 
intp ipnifMvctp which reading has maintained its place ever 
since. The whole passage stands thus in the Grlasgow edition, 

JBoJ'xoftevoi Xuylvotv, ep^K6[Jt»ovot pipfjiMTi, yiwav 

Nor is there a plainer passage in the whole play, viz. * De- 
vouring a hare, or one of the hare kind, very big with yornig, — - 
overtaken in her last course/ But Dr. Blomfield reads BO0-XO- 
ftiyoiXoy/yay, ipixu/Mtra fipitMrti ym,av, hKoifiinoL \o»^JM»vS^^|eiMOK. 
BXafiivra, says he, agrees with ^ipiuaru : a very good concord in 
grammar, but a most strange and miraculous one tii sense. 
What! eat the hare's embryos, overtaken in their last course? 
Whoever heard of embryos running a race i Axytvetv yivvuv is 
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periphnistically used for Xseym, with wliidi wotA (iMiderstood) 
the participle fiXmfiinm agreess' agreeably to the obtervation of 
Porson on Hecuba £9S: ' Cum enim peraooam 
tione significant GifBci, quam citissiine ad ipaan | 
Tertoiitur. Hooierns igitor mmquaoi ait : Bwi *Hftikkif§l^ ^Hw^p, 
•ed ^11} 'MfoxXiithi "Oamtp^ The poet i» apeaking of tbe hare 
pursued, overtaken, and detoored : tbe pregnancy of the nninial 
(w hich baa given birth to aach fatal blunders) is introduced odIj 
as an additional circumstancej and a descriptive peculiarity ag- 
gravating compassion, agreeably to the humane superstition of 
riie ancients, which in this amiable peculiarity resembled the 
humanity to animals inculcated by the Jewish law, of which 
Clemens 'Alex, speaks, Strom, ii. 'ilmxpft^ yovr xa\ Sra tm 

fiaxfottv kww^m r^ t^iptiav 'rm rl; Mpdwov^ oSixo&rrair* 

** P; 17- 1- 6. rumour That^iet so quickly, though no wings 
iiha$, AwTifos fan^J] It occurs to remark how this word Sxrwpos 
(without wings), as well as its adverbs iamf»$ and As r e^w c, 
should be used to express sudden, instantaneous, soft, and noise- 
less movements, by tbe'Greek authors. Homer, ^chlyus, Lyco- 
S^hron, and Apollonius Rhodius. In Lycophron, ii%5^Mttt^\Urag 
XiCov* ^ y«^ &irrip»s Airat ireiXt(jLfir6pnfTW ^oinu$ ^auriv. In 
ApoUon. Khod. KtitwV AftrMpitc^ ^uk fAUfm oSfMt AuroWf^. W^ 
should naturally ascribe *' wings," to quickness and suddenness 
of movefaient, and not expressly take them away. But the ex- 
planation A^^^iai (noiseless), ifitia and ir^oijy^f, (sofik and 
smooth,) in Hes* and Etymol. give a clue to the origin of this 
meaning, which appears derived from tbe flying of birds, not 
mtkoutwingSy but niithout moving their wings,* at which time 
their flight seems most smooth and ra|Hd, skimming along with- 
out moving their wings : agreeably to the Miltonic exp^ssion 
' smooth gliding [sliding] without step>' as has been suggested 
to me by my friend tbe Rev. H. F. Cary, with his usual good 
taste and fineness of perception J 
'^ P. 28. I. ult. Standing sublime, the seas to overcast. Shone 



' Would iEschjflus, however, have applied the masculine participle 
f^mlUyfa to a female hve ? We mention this merely jrs a matter of 
question. 

* Or, * without ttfing wines;* agreeably to the use of a in numberiess 
compounds : see the Tragedians passin). 

' Compare Horn. 11 E. 778. 
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rte great strengths of the transmitted lamp] So I h^ve 
rendered this fine passage literally. Nothing can present 
a finer image than the original does of the beacon blazing 
cm Mount Athos, and with its splendor covering the back 
of the sea. Potter^ following a faulty reading, introduces the 
Hellespont. He ^ has also made 'smiling way* out of iffM 
4$oi^y, in which he has been much more ingenious than myself, 
for i can make nothing out of it, and I am persuaded that it is 
a corruption. Ufls ^lov^v is a colloquial phrase, used adver* 
bially, very common in Greek writers^ prose and verse ; and 
in the familiar interchange of conversation, it is naturally joined 
with xiyosy Xfyco, bIvch^ or^ yeviaSen. IIpos viiov^v then is ' agree- 
ably,' or, for the purpose of pleasing, as the French say, ^ k &ire 
plaisir/ Ilpog opyTjv is angry ; vpog Bvtrifinav ^ xopri Xeyti is, ' the 
girl spedks piously.' In Lucian's Toxaris, jx^ irpo; a^fiifiivei f/tov 
ttxo^^, * listen to pie without irritation.' But not only the 
misapplication of such a phrase in a passage like this> but the 
defectiveness of the sentence points out some error in the co^ 
pies> for a verb is evidently wanting to complete the sentence ; 
and Dr. Blomfield's ellipsis of iyevero after v^reprsXi^ is much 
too harsh and arbitrary. A verb should occupy the place of 
irgos ijhv^, in room of which I should be much inclined, as a 
mere conjecture, to propose wptxr^wrov from Hesychius, v./I^oo-- 
avodv, irpo^'etv^mif, avur^v yap^^ miffTiVy (so Is. Vossius reads fqr 
tlie faulty otxrritv). Here is authority from a tragic Ijcxicon for 
the word ; for if vpocavu existed, so did frpotruviToo ; fieyoo, avwo and 
avuTco being all cognate forms. 'AvvTto (elliptically for iiwrco 
oSov) is of very frequent occurrence in the Attic writers.*-— Ren-^ 
d^r it, 'to hasten, to despatch a journey ''quick.' n§o<rav6T(o 
would have the same sense, with whatever additional force, sig- 
nificative of increase or addition, the preposition vgos might 
give it. ' The torch journeyed On waxing greater.' This is c<er- 
tainly a mere conjecture, and as such not to be admitted into the 
text ; but its sense seems apposite, and its usage is supported 
by Hesychius. Rarity of occurrence is not in itself ati insupe- 
rable objection in a language so diversified, and so little known 
to us from the scantiness^ of its remains. How many words 
occur, even in this very play, which are to be found only once ! 



as illustrated by Virgirs simile of the dove| Mn, v. 216. 

mox aere la'psa quieto 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque cotomovet alas. 

* ' His coui^tenance was as the Sun shij[ieth in his strength.' Rev. 
i. 16. ^ 
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** Pi Mi Sa mM tkt in^ieu9, 4re«] f hate followed Ui« plain 
and natufil sense of the passage and tke context ; and it may 
be remarked oooe for all, in the difficulties of a dead lau<- 
gnage, in all the diffioulties of tropes, figures, and metaphors of 
a daring poetry, and in all the perplexities of doubtful and vi- 
tiated reading^, yet so natural and easy is the style of these great 
masters, that their meaning is generally obvious : they, as it vifere, 
lead you by the hand through dark and doubtful labyrinths by 
the light of reason and nature, would but commentators be con- 
tented to- follow them, and understand their simplicity. Why, 
far instance, should Dr. Blomfield so boldly pronounce this 
passage to be corrupt i why should he attempt to re-write it i 
that is, 'entirely to change the thoughts and phases of his aathor, 
on account of a school-boy difficulty as to the number of ws- 
fMyrai, and the usage of israpxtiv, which word occurs in a line of 
Solon, cited by Plutarch, in much the same sense as it is tised 
here i Allow the difficulty ; note the word for the benefit of 
students; endeavor, if you please^ to amend; but do not exer- 
cise your own poetic vein in original composition at the expense 
of your author. A difficult, or rare -word or meaning, is not 
necessarily a corruption; ifi^arrm may. be plural as well as ki* 
xpctyrai in the Hippol. 1256, wliich Pfofessor Monl^ has.retajned 
in preference to HgitM^/rm, a reading supplied by the Cod. Flor. : 
or if iri^afTai could not agree with si Bto), would it not be more 
natural to understand vi itioy i Again, Ijrco may be used for sTiy, 
(expreiding a wish or a prayer earnestly in the imperative mood 
inatcAd of the optative) as in'iEscb. Suppl. 678 : "Hfins 8* ivin 
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DISSEirrATIO 

Prtemio annuo tnrnata^ et in Curia Cuntabf*\giensi 
recitata^ Comitiis MaximiSy mdcccxxiv. Auctore 
Henrico Thompson, A. B. ColL Div. Jaann. 
Discip. 

-AK-RSCENTIUM INGENU VIM JNSIXAM V£T£RUM FOBTARUM 

EXEMPLARIA PROMO VENT ? 



Ad C NolttHum Campaneflum. 

OOLE3 tu qiiidem, Campanile mi cariishne, ^identidem a ine 
quaerere quidnam sit causs cur veteribus poetis tantum attri- 



y 



Imam, ut tion solum «oruiD lectione . delectari anicoos atque 
reficiy v^rum etiam alt Atque augeri hodiernorum hominuni in* 
genia pronuutiem ? Claoiitas^ iDdignum ease furore illo poetieo, 
qui ad divinos afflatus quam proxime accedere vulgo existi*- 
matur, liumanis opibus promoveri, poetamque, reclamante 
yelere proverbio, non nasci, sed fieri. . Respondeo quidem 
niuhis; nescio tamen quo modoy qufficunque inter ioqueu^iuni 
persuadeo, discedens aul oblivisceris, aut novis ai^uweutts 
subruere conaris. Itaque banc rem pauilo adcuratius tractare 
coQStitui; eaque argunienta quae a te contra banc sententiam 
callide coacervata sunt, attentius examinare; ut, quam parum 
valeant peuitus explorato, argunienta tutius aggredtamur« 
quibus potissimum evinci possit^ antiquos poetaa non «alum 
per se praestare, diguosque esse quos voluptatis doctrinseque 
causa quisque perlegat, sed eorum exemplaribus poetarum 
recentium ingenia, utcunque nobilia, in nobilius promoveri« 

Quod a doctissimo sapientissimoque-viro jamprid^m praE;- 
ceptum est, omnem orationem a defiuitione proficisqi debere ; 
id nqs quoque pro nostra parte servandum existimamus; ne 
ergo Horatiana ilia quaestio nobis quoque proponatur, - 

** Scire velim, pretium cfaartis quotus arroget annus/' 

eos tantumniodo pro v^teribus hab'eo, quos vulgo fere classicos 
appellamus; poetas scilicet^ qui, vigentibus utrorumque linguis^ 
Graece Latineque scripserunt. Argumenti quoque nostri 
tnultum intererit, utrumne probe intelligatur quid sit *' mens 
ilia diviuior " '* osque illud magna sonaturum/' quibus solis 
nomen poeticum nobilissimus poeta defereudum existimat, 
Graeci, qui nunquam quicquam temere appellaveruut, invenr 
torem sive creaiorem poetam esse voluerunt. Is igitur poetici 
ardoris plurimum habere credendus est, si quis uberrimam in* 
veniendi facultatem sortiatur; qui autem in eiatioribus atqu^ 
jnagnificentioribus inveniendis felicissim^ claruerit^ is poeta 
jiobilissimus habebitur. Poetarum idcirco mentem Horatius^ 
qui qualis ea esset optime habuit perspectum, diviniorem baud 
dubitavit appellare, siquidem, quum nihil sit in Numine ipso 
conspectiUB mirabiliusque quam rerum creandarum facultas^ 
poetae in hac re quasi vim diyinam semulari videntur* Adjicit 
** OS magna sonaturum,'* eloquium videlicet magnificum et 
poetitum, argumeutoque magno conveniens. Hoc ergo pras- 
cepto omne poetae officium contineri videtur: ut feliciter in- 
venta pro rerum dignitate versibus exprimantur. 

Res igitur omnis eo recidit ut quasratur, utrumne Graecorum 
XatijQoruQique poetarum lectio quicquid ad iuveiiiendas digneque 

VOL. XXXI. CI. Jl. NO. LXl. H 
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exffimeiidas notiones conferat. Blepntiam elcgantiam «crlp« 
toruni lectione adjuvari id est, ut non dignum sit^quod pluribus 
persequar. Potius me ad illud refellenduitf convertam, quod tu 
mihi indesinenter objicU, roentem illam diviniorem hiimaiiis re- 
bus ueque frangi oeque adiuvari posse; quippe quae aliter divina 
minime vocanda asset. Foeticuin afflatuni a Natura, non ab 
arte, profectum lubens confiteor; neque disciplina auemquaos 
poetam extitisse crediderim, quein placido lumiue Melpomene 
Don viderit nascentem. Quuai autem cttteras omnes facuU 
tales, quas partter Natura doiiante accepimus, in melius pro- 
movere humanis conatibus fas sit, quid obstet quo minus poe- 
tica quoque facultas iisdem augeri possit, nuUas video* 

Porro creandarum notionum potestaa, si vim veram pro-* 
priamque vocis spectare volumus, oemini roortalium obii^t; 
notiones enim omnes aut sensibus ezcipi, aut cogitando oririi 
jamdiu inter omnes qui vel minimum in pbilosophia profecerinty 
Goovenit. fnventorem ergo poetam appellare quam creatorem 
maluerim; utpote cii|u8 proprium sit quid in re quaque pul- 
cbrij, venusti, omati, magnificique sit, invenire ; idque, aul 
sensibus observando ; ut ii, qui coeli, maris, rurisque pulchri- 
tudinem carminibns depiogunt ; aut notionibus jam. menti sen* 
tiendo illatis int^r se meditationis vi committendis, quaB longe 
nobilissima inventionis pars est ; unde metaphorie, gradationes, 
et si quid est aliud quod poeticam opulentet et exornet. Nihil 
est igitiTr car existimemus inventionem arte non posse adjuvari ; 
imo vel ex his probabile videtur, magnum inventioni adjumen- 
tUm allaturam poetarum proborum lectionem ; mens enim no'- 
Uonibus sublimioribus locupletata jam altius exsurgere gestit, 
et poeticam laetius et felicius auspicatur. 

Verumtameu ut concedatur, vim poeticam disciplina excofi 

acuique posse, aliter revera accidisse, ailatis exemplis osten^ 

dere satagis. Homero, enim, quem antiquorum nemini con- 

ferendum agnoscunt omnes, nulla, aut saltem perpauca, pneter 

^uam coluit Musam, extitisse scribendi subsidia ; maximumque 

ilium nostratem, cui simile quidquam aut secundum nee serior 

neque etiam antiquior aetas peperit, veterum poetarum scriptis 

adjuvari non posse ; quippe qui Graecas Latinasque literas aut 

nullus, aut certe parce, didicerit. Quum isti igitur, aut uullis 

aut levibus doctrinae praesidiis instructi^ eo potnerint praestan- 

tiae evadere, ut poetas omnes post se longissime reliquerint; 

quid, ais, opus veterum exemplaribus P Hoc pacto mihi quia 

dixerit : '' ^Sgypti inculta fertilitas aliarum gentium agros 

eultissimos exsuperat; agrorum ergo culturam ^gyptii negli- 

gant^ -et quicunque solo uberiore pbttuntur/' Quis ferret ita 
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rn^einantem ? Sed ut verum mt, Homeram EDclie8|>aIom^ 
c|oe< natura sommos eKtHisse poetas, nihilne in eorum poll** 
tistthnis operibus reprehendendum ofFeadimus } nihilne inveni** 
nutSy quody si scribendi aiictores ob oculos habuissent, Telul 
SGopulum vitaturi fuissent ? Homerum enim subinde dormitassef 
diserte fatetur Horatius ; neque ullus tarn ineptus Encheipalt 
nostri fautor est, ut non fateatur plurima ab eo dure, inornate^ 
scabre composita ; multa gravibus eruditisque lectoribos valdd 
improbanda, multa auribus verecundis infesta, in ejus scriptis 
obvia esse. Quid igitur in causa fuisse credendum est, cuv 
lot tamque foedis inacuKs splendidissimi ingenii poeta carmina 
alioqui perfectissima inquinaverit ? Unde in gravissimis tragoe^ 
diis inepti verborum lusus, putidi sales, obscoense sententisi 
Profecto si veteribus poetis studium impendisset finchespalus^ 
Ht est ingenio perfectissimus poeta, neque ulii, quotquot viji4 
erunt, poetae conferendus, ita ob operum absolutam felicilatem 
et el^antiam ue in Gallonini quidem cavillationes incurrisset^ 
nisi quod circa unitatum (quas vocant) leges peccavit : si modo 
id peccare est; onerosissimis vinculis poetarum ingenia liberasse; 
Ne eigo Eochespali opera in argumeiitum trahantur, ingenii 
vires nuilum admittere adjumentum; quum virtutes quideni 
ejus ab ingenio profectas sint, vitia a veterum ignorantia. 

Hsec quum ita sint, non exspectabis, opinor, ut vulgus poeta* 
rum persequar^ qui viribus <|uidem, ut asserts, natune, nuUisque 
lectionis opibus adjuti, carmma feliciter condiderunt. Quae enim 
superius disserui etiam in banc partem spectant. Transeam po«* 
tins ad aliud argumentum expendendum, quod primo quidem 
adspectu validius videri potest : nam, etiamsi caetera evincam, 
nullis rationibus te adduci posse affirmas, ut Graecorum exem* 
plaria Romania vatibus parum offecisse existimes : quum enira 
Romani nullam propriam habuerint Musam^ sed Graecse tan^ 
tummodo Musee togam induxerint, negari non posse vim illam 
naturalem, qua Liatinorum ingenium perinde atque Grapcorum 
audacissimos volatus capessere potuisset, imitatione firactam 
et debilitatam. Latinos enim satis duxisse si Grscorum ex^ 
emplaria felicius imitarentur, Isesaeque Musarum majestatis 
arguere solitos, si quis suam ipsius viam ingredi, quam Grae* 
coram vestigiis insistere mallet, auderetve Naturam sequi, 
"quo Gneci, fortassis, minus persequuti essent* Quid babi* 
turum sit ponderis istud argumentum^ ita melius intelligetur« 
si quis qualis fuerit rei poeticae apud Romanos ante habitum 
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turn Gnecis connnerciuiii status, ^ttentius conskferaYerh ; 
quani millam omnino hoc tempoiis fuisse nemo in bis rebus 
Tersatior ignorat. Fratrum enim Anralium Saliorumque car- 
mina non eispecto ut justonim poematuni loco quis babituras 
sit; atqae multo minus iacoildita ilia quae a militibus triutiK> 
phanttbus tncomposite jactatay passim auctor est livius. Ma- 
jbrum res gestas ad tibiam cani soUtas> TuUio tradente, a 
Catone accipimus:' omni tamen justas poeseos omatu ea car- 
mina caruisse credendum est, quum ipse Andronicus^ qui, 
vtpote Graecus^ Gneca Musa familiariter utebatur, carmen in 
Dianam, referente eodem Tito Litio,* abborrens et iacondi- 
tttm condiderit Gra?corum quidem litene non prius Romas 
receptas sunt, quaro ineunte sexto urbis conditas saeculo ; inter- 
vallum, mebercule, satis commodum ad explicandam, si qua 
fnerat, vim Latiiiorum poeticam. Non ignarus sum extitisse 
qui etiam ezplicatam existimaverint ;' neque tantummodo 
Ijricis modis omnem eorum bistoriam inclusam, sed nescio 
quod epos mirificum fuisse, unde Naevius Enuiusque maximaDB 
suorum operum partem depromserint. Quum tamen ne par* 
ticulam quidem spl^ndidissimi bujusce poematis apud veteres 
acriptores reperire possim, quumque ea que a vetustissamis 
eorum poetts composita ad nostra usque tempora pervenerunt 
nusquam non feritatem et asperitatem referant; certe tneo 
animo nequaquam inducere possum ut politissima et accura«> 
tissima poemata a Romania Graecarum literarum rudibus con* 
scripta fuisse existimem. NuUam itaque Musam ante reclusum 
a Graecis Helicona, Romani coluerunt; neque culturi fuissent, 
nisi Graccorum imitandorum studio flagravissent. Quod evfp 
Romani poeticam paullo minus feliciter excoluerint, id minime 
argumento est, Graecorum scripta Romanorum naturae offe- 
cisse; sed potius egestati ingeniorum tribuendum, quas nibil 
quidquam profecissent nisi ex ipsis illis Graecis locupletata et 
adaucta fuissent. Itaque, quod Horatius docet, noctura diur^^ 
naque manu Graecorum exemplaria ease versanda, praeceptum 
arat ad Romanorum ingenium quam maxime accommodatum ; 
qui in Giaecis imitandis operam feliciter navabant, Graecorum 
tamen auxilio destituti frigebant jaCebantque. 

Satis eyictum puto, naturam, iis etiam rebus quae a natuns 
dotibus maxime pendere existimantur, arte adjuvari posse; 

* Cic Tusc. Disp. I. ii«— Brut. xix. 

* liY. xxtIL 37m 

3 Quam sententiam tuentur Schlegel io Prslect. iii. et Niebuhr in 
^ Romiscb. Geschicht.'' 
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«teqii6 poetam quidem sine natura extitisse: neque omnibas 
litHneris absolutum, nisi ciii ars quoque opitulata fuerit. Omni 
ergo obice sublata quae veritatis cognitioni in bac quaestione 
officere possit, diligentius erit exquirendum qualeoi quantam- 

Zue utilitateni veterum poetarum studium recentioribus afFerat. 
Nod arguoientum commode bifariam distribui potest ; ut pri- 
mum quaeratur, quid maxtme sit rationi consentaneum ; deinde, 
ut quod argumentis probabile fit, exemplis etiam probatum ex^ 
bibeatur. 

Jam superius demonstravimus, facultatem illam^ qnam in* 
ventionem appellamus, proboruni scriptorum lectione egregie 
adjttvari posse; siquidem nihil est quod impensius augeat.no- 
tionum copiam ; quibus inter se mente commissis, exercetur 
inveniendi facultas. Quicunque Naturam diligit et admiratur^ 
is «jam magna e parte poeta est ; neque enim quisquam poeta 
esse potest, qui Nature amore minus commoveatur* Hinc 
iliud suavissimi poetsB : 

'^ Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus^ et fugit urbes/*" 

Philosopho quidem possunt urbes esse gratiores ; verum urbani 
poetam vis omnis poetica intra moenia urbis subsistit*. Quod 
quidem in pictoribus observare est, id quoque in poetis accidit. 
Si enim egregii quiddam pictoris animus moliatur, non iile 
contentus fere, quae ipse viderit, accurate simuiare; Naturas 
autem studiosi oculis obversabitur quid quaque in re optimum 
sit, maximeque conveniens; idque continuo pingendo expri- 
mere enitetur ; congestisque quae nunquam forte congessit 
Natura, Naturam quidem non deseret, sed praecurret. Zeuxin 
legimus, quum Helenas simulacrum forte picturus esset, ne 
pulcherrimam quidem Crotoniatarum foeminam omni ex parte 
simuiare voluisse; sed, quid quaeque haberet venusti eligen* 
tem, in Helenam suam transtulisse. Nee fortassis bic substi- 
tit ; sed, explorato cur quidque arrideret, pingendo venustius 
fecisse verisimile est, quo peifectius opus esset. Neque istam 
scientiam, utcunque pictori utilem, adipisci valuisset, nisi prio* 
rum pictorum operibus diligenter studuisset. Mediceam Ve* 
nerem nunquam fortassis. Natura apquiparavit ; nihil lamen a 
Natura alienum in perfeetissimo corpore deprehendiquus ; 
imo naturae potius perfectionem agnoscimus. Poetarum ea- 
dem ratio est'; non enim postuldmus ut se adeo Naturae addi- 
cat poeta, ut nihil, nisi quod re quoque exstet, car minibus iu^ 
sit; tantum enim abesset ut ita poeta quisquam fieret egregius, 
ut nuUo citius modo vim illam qua poeta esset, omnino foret 
amissurus. £tiam inter ruris amoenitates deliciasque plum 
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•ordida eft invcnusta occumint; boni fttttem poets oiBeiimi 
erit ista. omnia pro virili absoondere, neque quidquam Iq^enti** 
bus offierre quod minus delectaiurum videatur. . Hinc fHata 
widantiay hinc flumina irrigua^ iiinc opacum arborum frigus^ 
hinc cubantium coUium apricilatem assumet; omnes omniutn 
locorum ftnioenitates quasi eodem con^erens ; neque qnidquatii 
obiconque pneteriens^ quod ad opens priestantiam Cacturunfi 
videatur* nine adoairabilis. Theocriti ars, quae in fwinibos 
ejus carminibiMi elucet; ut nihil fere aliud egisse videaftur, 
quam meras delicias ex unoquoque fonte hausisse : neque etoim 
lector (quod Virgilii Bucolica legentibus accidit) usquam a 
nure amovetur ; sed in minimis quoque rebus ubi terrarttos sit 
intelligit. In personis non minus fieliciter laboravit Theocri«> 
tu8. Agrestium mores mirt quidem sioiplices candidique, sed 
dtiri plerunque «t inculti. Hoc vitio Theocriteae peiaona 
parum tenentur; non ut unquam ad urbau&s elegantias acce-» 
dant, quemadmodum saepe Virgilianse; merum enim rus redo* 
lent; ruris tamen delicias veneresque referunt| semoto quod- 
cunque legentium aures offendere potuerit. 

Ne forem in exemplis nimius, Theocritum ideo posui> 
quia mibi perfectissimus in genere suo Grscorum poeta vide- 
tur. Sed quum ille Naturam ita depingat, non ut est quidem, 
sed ut esse volumus, necesse est ille coram oculis habuerit 
quandam* quasi adumbratam Naturss imaginem^ quam» per*» 
penso quid in re quaque maxiine placeret, sibimet ipse exco^ 
gitavit. Imaginem hancce, noa solum Natura cpotemplanda, 
verum etiam adhibita Homeri lectione^ exortanr, nobis in libel- 
lo sua reliquit ; quem si quis attente perlegeriti converterit, 
imitatus sit, is proculdubio ad res agrestes can«ndas Jnstruc- 
tior accedet. Ut enim, qui pictor bonus esse velit, is ooa 
tantummodo naturam sibi magistram comparabit^ sed etiam 
optimas optimorum pictorum tabulas diligenter considerabit ; 
ita poeta, cui in sua arte excel lere curae est, non aUter ani- 
mum ad scribendum appellere debet, quam lectis optimorum 
poetarum scriptis. Quid enim stultius quam quaslibet vias 
logredi, quse quo ducant, nescimus, quum praesto habeamus 
itineris doctores ducesque^ qui, quo nos pervenire volumus, 
ipsi feliciter pervenerunt i 

' Satis arbitror disputatum, cur poeticus furor non omnino 
is sit qui externis opibus in melius non possit^provebi; nunc 
erit quasrendum, utrumne veteres prsB caeteris vates hodiemo 
poetae evolvendi sint. Si quis erit qui ista iecturus sit, scio 
non defuturos qui me quasi praBJudicataruro opinionum aman- 
tiorem daitinaturi siut^ quippe qui nihil tolerandum existimem, 
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nUl quod, veaerabiie »ta8 reddiderit. Taotum Umeii abeatot 
recentium opera oegligenda esse censeam, ut indoctiorem cum 
Cicerone appellaverim, cui nostra miuus nota stnt. Verum, 
quum de eo agatur^ ut ei^emplaria scribeutibus eligantur, ratio 
diversa est, Ofpnium,. quotquot sunt, liberalium disciplina^ 
rum, elegantiumque literarum auctores fuisse et altores Grae-* 
eosyjnter omnes vel levisaime eruditos convenit; ut non minus 
vere quam eleganter Horatius scripserit, 

*' Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotuudo 
Musa loqui." 

» 

Nihil, eorum poetis suavius, nihil magnificentius ; nihil eorum 
lingua, venustiusj pressius^ clarius, ad affectus quosvis expri- 
mendos habilius.— Aliud accedit argumentum^ quo n^scio an 
vaiidius afferri possit cur Graeca exempiaria hodiernis antefe* 
rantur. Ante eniai inventam typographicam, qui legerent^ 
pauei fuerunt ; iique docti quidem gravesque homines, quibus 
nil praster optimum arridebat. Quodcunque ergo minus Qx-r 
politum absolutumque poetarum calamis excidebat, gravissima 
istorum sententia Lethaeis aquis damnabatur; unde poetss, 
quum exploratum haberent^ omne quod scripturi erant severis^* 
•simum horum hominum judicium subiturum, nihil aeque time- 
bant ac ne quam absolutissimum opus in lucem proferreot^ 
Jnde est^ quod quicquid fere nobis Graecorum ingenium tradi* 
-dit, id tale est ut omnium. aetatum laudes facile sibi viudicatu-^ 
rum ait ; linguamquet qua scriptum est, quanquam jam in 
hominum ore versari desiit, adeo nobilitaverunt Graecorum 
ingenia^ ut dum aliquid humanitatis in terris supererit, docto-^ 
rum stttdiis laudibuique a&temum celebranda sit. Inventa qui*^ 
dem arte typographical phires legere coeperunt, at noq conti- 
nuo pluivs judicare : multa in publicum prodibant, legebantur^ 
vulgoque probabantur, quae tamen, si eruditorum calculi prae* 
valttissenty oblivionis tenebris inter nascendum damnata essent. 
Poetae» quorum interfuit quam plurimis placere, ' doctorum 
placita irridebant; et si quis fama? melioris studiosior exstitit« 
qui, paucis lectoribus, modo eruditi essent> contentus, imperi-« 
tarn multitudinem contempsit, is, ob linguarum hodiernarum 
vitia, sen quodcunque id fuerit causae^ proe Graecis plerumque 
sordebat. Latinos ideo taceo quod Graecorum plerumque 
pedissequt essent; undci quae de Graecis supra disputavi, in 
eos fere cadunt, nisi quod pauperior eorum lingua sit, quod 
etiam Lucretius sensit. 

Sed videamus an, quod argumentis probabile fiat, exem« 
plis confirmari possit. Jam si expendimus omnem literarum 
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fecentiQin bistoriain, inveni^mus omnium fere genliani c^e- 
berriibos poetas antiquis scriptoribiis vebemenlissime stadoisse^ 
Dantes quidem, qui ob mii|;niiicum heroicumque ingenium Ho* 
inerBs Tiiicus vulgo audir, quam antiquorum studiosos esser 
ex ejus Comoedia (quam vocavit) abunde constat. Petrarcham 
doctissimum fuisse, nemo est qui non noyerit ;> ut multa 
Latine ipse Scdpserit; ut quoties Etrusce canebat, Gnecam 
Latinamve lyram semper pu(saret« Calcerium, quemi utpote 
nostratero, libeiitius nomine, quis, qui suavissimum vatem un- 
quam in manum sumserit, ignorare potest, antiquorum fuisse 
amantissimum ? Quid? Torquatum Tassum quis nescit omni 
veterum scriptorum seientia mirifice instructnni? Quid Spen-< 
serum nostrum? Quid Miltonum? QuidGraiumf nonne illi 
universae fere doctrine laude cumuiati erant ? 

Jam si occupas (quod de Romania aliquando objecisti) ve-*- 
terum scriptorum venerationem nimiam istis poetis potius 6b* 
fuisse existimandam, qui, quum ingeoio egregio praediti esaent; 
digne quidem scripserunt ; sed ^uum nihil admittere operam 
darent, nisi quod veterum calculis comprobatum esset, auda* 
ciori indoli frama injecerunt, ne vires experiri posset ; ne hac 
quidem in parte non est quod contra disputemus. Nostronim 
temporum vitium est, criticorum regulas, qoas illi tamen, ob- 
servato optimorum poetarum usu, constituerunt, despectui fer- 
me habere; quasi quodcunque optimi poetae servandum cen- 
suissenty poet«a& dedecori esse posset. Non est quin conee- 
dam, regulas aliquando suo detrimento servasse poetas ; quod 
in unitatibus itervandis mihi subinde fecisse videtur Terentius; 
quo<ique idem mirandi in Gallicis tragoedis frigoris principium 
et foils est# Sed hoc ob male inteliectam^ regularum naturam 
accidit; leges enim, quemadmodum in bene constitutarepub* 
lica^ ita in poesi, ob liber tatem custodiendam existunt, non ob 
miniiendam. Ne plures aiferam, Tassi^ Miitonique nostri 
longe alia ratio est. Isti quidem non ita venerabantur critico- 
rum regulas, vel poetarum usum, unde profluxerunt, . ut sem- 
per iis se astringi paterentur; sed utile duxerunt habere quo- 
rum splendor Parnassum scandentibus pneluceret^ Si Gne- 
carum literarum rudes exstitissent, poetse indubie fuissent ; 
*' Paradisnm'' tamen et '' Hierosolyma'' orbis terrarum nun- 
quam conspexisset. 

Cur ita sentiam satis opinor causae esse, quum nostrorum 
temporum poetaB, certe ingeniosi, sed quos nemo propenss 
in veteres voluntatis arguere potest, ad limatam illam.Miltoni 
Graiique elegantiam nee pervenerint, nee pervenire curaverint. 
Atque utinam ante substitissent, quam Britannicse poesi earn 
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ttotatii inussissenty ut vere quis pronuntiare possit, nihil esse 
tain insul&uDi absurdumve^ nihil tarn sordidum et abjectum, ut 
non idem in aliquo hodiernorum poetarum carmine kgatur^ 
Nomina proferre siipersedeo, quum ipse, quos velim^ i^atis 
intelligas, mecumque omnino consentias. Sunt tamen vel 
hodie, qui, meliora sequoti/ meliora etiam assequuti sint*- 

Haec babuiy qtia^ de veterura studio et lectione dissererem^^ 
qiiibus tuo arbitrio fniere. Si minus pbrsuasero, advocait^ colpft 
id accidisse existiroes veliro. 
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An INTRODUCTION to the ELEMENTS OF 
A NGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. By Me Rev. 
J. BoswuRTH, Vicar of Little Horwood, Bucks. Svo/ 
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It cannot but afford the greatest pleasure to every liberal mind^ 
attached tp its native hmd^ to investigate the origin. of it» ioha-* 
bitants, of its language^ and of its laws and institutions, both 
civil and religious* In the valuable work before us, Mr« Bos- 
worth has stated so many motives to induce us to pursue this^ 
branch of literature, that we feel more than ever interested io 
tlie originals and history of our Saxon ancestors* 

If, indeed, heretofore we felt discouraged by the supposition 
that our progenitors were nothing better than a horde of sa-* 
vages^ or wandering Scythians, who waged war with civilisation, 
science, and Christianity ; or if we fancied that their language 
had neither attractions nor merit ; or if we foimd a difficulty in 
pifocuring assistances for learning their language, and refe«, 
rences to authors who wrote in the Saxon tongue, now, indeed,, 
we can no longer complain that any thing has been omitted iiv 
order both to obviate prejudice^ and reniove difficulty. 

It does not, it must be confessed, appear that the progress^ 
of good sense and science in the present age, which has led ta 
so great a reformation in the construction of both Greek and, 
Latm grammars, conducted to any improvement before the year 
1819, in that of the Saxon grammar. We quote Mr. Boswortb^ 
as observing in his preface, p. xxxi. 

''In 1819 appeared The E/ements of Anglo-Saxon Gramr 
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mar ; to which are added, a Praxis and Vocabulary. By the 
Rev. J. L. SissoD, M. A. of Clare HalU Cambridge. Tbts-k 
a small work of only 84 pagesj in l^roo, on the plan of Dr. 
Hicke5.'' 

The author introduces his work by observing, ''The fol- 
lowing pages have been compiled with a view of ofFerins to the 
public, in a compressed form, the principal parts of Dr. rlickes' 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar/' The author, however^ has followed 
Manning in his declension of nouns,, and some other particulars. 
He remarks farther, *^ In the arrangement, the plan of Dr. 
Valpy's excellent Latin Grammar has been adhered to, as closelj 
as the peculiarities' of the two languages would permit.'' 

The plates which acc^ompany and illustrate Mr. Bosworth'8 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, we have introduced into the present 
No. of the Classical Journal^ not merely because we regard 
them as bearing testimony to the labor and pains which Mr. 
Bosworth has taken in illustrating the Anglo-Saxon language, 
and facilitating the acquirement of it; but with a hope that they 
may attract the attention of the public to his masterly wok-k, 
which we expect, when more extensively circulated, will render 
Saxon literature a subject of as general interest as it deserves 
to be. We shall only add a few references to authors who have 
written on the antiq'uities of Britain, the merito of whom we 
should wish to see discussed by competent judges. 

Respecting the origin of the ancient Briton8> seated now prin- 
cipalfy in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, we would wish 
to see ati impartial examination of The Triads of the Island of 
Britain. See Davies' Celtic Researches, p. 155; and Archteo^ 
hgia, vol. xvi., containing a letter of the Rev. Samuel Great- 
head to J. Britton ; and The Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. XV. p. 707, &c. ; and Mr. Faber's Origin of' Pagan Ido* 
latry^ 

With relation to the connexion of this island with the Phoe- 
nicians, we should gladly see an examination of Sammes' JBrt- 
tannia Antiqua lUustrata ; but ar this question involves a 
thorough investigation of the origin of our language, we woiuld 
here offer a few remarks. A medical gentleman of great sci- 
ence, resident in Bristol, some time since collected the provincial 
names of our indigenous plants, when, to his great surprise, he 
discovered that many of them were Hebrew. This circumstance 
induced him to trace our language through its kindred dialects 
on the continent, till he felt fully assured of its oriental origin* 
He has accordingly collected a list of some thousand words, 
evidently derived from Hebrew. On this question a reference 
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'tnfty perhaps be useful to the first votuuie of Shuckford's Sa- 
cred and Profane History, book iv., in which are many valu- 
able remarks gn the tests of antiquity and priority in languages, 
as also to the preface to Parkhurst^s Hebrew Lexicon, 

la connexion with the same question, it may be observed, 
that the dispersion of munkiiid from Babel was the commence- 
ment of a diversity of dialects on the face of the earth ; and that 
it is therefore probable that the language which was spoken by 
the Babyloniafis, who. did not emigrate from their native iand^ 
bids fairest to have been the original language used before the 
dispersion. This was no otiier than the language of Abraham 
and liis descendants, as is clear from this circumstance — that 
when the two nations came again in contact, during the capti- 
vity, their languages differed so Jittle from one another^ hs to 
excite astonishment. See the Book of Daniel^ partly written in 
Hebrew, and partly in Chaldee. The same language seems also 
to have been preserved in Phenicia ; and Mr. Sainmes argues 
stropgly that much of this language was communicated irnme- 
' diately to the British by the Phenicians, and not through the 
medium of any other language whatever. 

Respecting the originals of our Saxoa ancestors, Mr. Bos- 
worth affords us the most interesting information ; and we would 
only add, that whether we regard the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to Christianity, or the original model of our own church 
and its primitive forms, to restore which was the object of our 
reformers, (see Canon of the Church, xxx., and Strype's Life 
of Jrchbhhop Parker,) or models of rectitude in Christian kings 
and prelates, our Saxon documents, the Saxon Homilies for in- 
stance, and Bede's Eccles. History in Saxon, translated into 
that language by King Alfred, afford both information and in- 
struction never yet duly appreciated. See Collier's Eccles, 
History of England, for the lives of Oswald and Oswy, and 
Archbishop Aidan. 
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The Greek, Roman^ Gothic, and Saxon J^fkaiitsp derived Jrom 
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Copy of an Ifiseripihn at Paris in Boustropkedon, beginning 
on the right. 
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llie Sigaan Inscription in Boustropkedon^ beginmitgfrom 
the kft. 
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From the Codex Alexandrinus, probably written in the 5th 

century* 

TTePHMCDMOeMTOICQYMOiC 
Xri JLCOMTCDTOOMOMXCO Y ' 

A Facsimik of the Palatin Virgil, written in the 3rd century. 

IEQ,V0Qif£iUA6]srAlAmni£ 

J Facsimile of the Florence Virgil, written in the 5th century. 

mOSH^EcE^ CUTIS 

CXILOCVM V»SKM0R:TNKT\|MM 1 H 1 CRF^ClTl N HOm 
QVI>i^TUMUERlNOMOVrMDI^^EMBlCIT2^lNVJ5 



Subjects for Themes, Essays, Declamations, and Verses, 
adapted for general use in Schools and the Universities. 

No. n.— [CoBhnMrf/roM No. LX.] 



SUBJECTS FOR THEMES. 

27. Uiilitas privaU publico commodo non est anteponenda. 

28. Utendiim est aetatc ; cito pede praeterit setas. 

29. Cuivis licet esse beato. 

30. Humanum est errare ; ignoscere, divinum* 
31* Infirmi est aninii exiguique voluptas 

Uliio. ^ r 

3^. Virtus repulsae nescia sordidse 
. Intaminatis fulget honoribus. 
^ NuUum'i)fficium referenda gratia magis neccssarium est. 

34. Villus argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 

35. Hie murus abeneus esto. 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla patlescere culpa. 
S6, Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum. 
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37. Arcanum neqiie tu scrutaberis ulfius unquani, 
Commissumque teges, et vino tortus et irA. 

38. Virtutis omnis laus in actione consistit. 

39. Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros. 

40. Pares cum paribus facillime oongregantur. 

41. Dona praesentis cape Jaetushors. ; 
49. Qui mortem non timer, magnum is sibi prsesidium. ad l^eatam vi- 

tarn comparat. ; 

43. Principiis obsta: sero medicina paratur, 

Cum mala per lon^as convaluerc moras. 

44. Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. 

45. Vitia, non paupertas, hominem dedecorant. 

46* Ne culpas alienas icdageris, sed tua« potius corrigas* 

47. Invidia alterius macrescit rebut opimis. 

48. Levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas, 

49. Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claudo. 

50. Sis parcus temporis, quod semel proeteritum nunquani reverlitur. 

51. Amicus certus in re incertacernitur. 
59. Qui statuit aliquid parte inaudita altera, 

.£quum.licet statueric, baud squus fuit. 
53. Invitat culpam, qui peccatum praeterit. 
54* Vive ut in publico. 

55. Nunauam secura est prava conscientia. 

56. Quod facere turpe est, dicere ne honestum puta. 

57. £x vitio alterius sapiens emendat suum. 

58. Est adolescentis niajores natu vereri. 

59. Ne prius in dulcem declines lumina somnuro, 
Omnia quam longi reputaveris acta diet. 

60. Rebus angustis auimosus atque 
Fortis appare. 

61. Animum rege, qui nisi paret, 
Imperat. 

62. Aliorum respice incommoda, ut mitius feras tua. 

63. Non quam diu, sed quam bene vixeris, refert. 

64. Cavenda est glorias mundans cupiditas. 

65. Non possidentem multa voo^averis 
Recte beatum. 

66. Iracundiam qui vincit, bostem superat maximum. 

67. Quas dederis^ solas semper babebis oped. 

68. Qui non vetat peccare, cum possit, jubet. 

69. Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 

70. Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit, 
Si modo culturse patientem commodet aurem. 

71. Amicitiie immortales,inimicitiae mortales essedebent. 

72. 'AtXoD; (AvOos tns SiXrfiilas 'ft/* 

73. Damnum appellandum est cum mala fama lucrum. 

74. Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 
' 75. Scelus intra se tacitam qui cogitat uUum, 

Fact! crimen habet; 



* 
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76. Nil oisi quod prodett, canun est. 

77. Labor oiiinia vincit 
Improbus. 

78. Impii serius ocyiis daot pcBoas. 

79. Vits sumxna brevis spem noa vetat inchoare loogsin. 

80. Quid sit futuruin eras, tiige qusrere. 
61. Quern Borsdierum cuDqiie dabit, lucro 

Appone.- 
9%» Valet ima tummis 

Mutare et insigoem atteuuat Deus 
Obscula pn>ineo8. 

83. NuUus argeiito color est, nisi temperate 
Spleudeat usu. 

84. ^uam roemeoto rebus in arduis 
Servare nientem. 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN ENGLISH. 

1. Was tlie Invasion of England by William the Conqueror justi- 
fiable? 

S. Would England have been benefited by preserving the conquests 
of Edward or Henry in Frarce? 

3. Could Richard Cromwell^ if he had possessed the abilities of bis 

father, have retained the Protectorate ? 

4. Does Commerce of Agriculture contribute more to the real interest 

of a state ? 

5. Did Ministers act wisely in recalling the Duke of Marlborough, and 

concluding the treaty of Utrecht ? 

6. Does Queen Elizabeth deserve the admiration or censure of posi- 

terity ? 

7. Whether is the introduction of luxury into a state an advantage 

or disadvantage ? 
8.^ Was the Restoration of Charles the Second immediately beneficial 

to this country ? 
9. Has climate any influence in determining national character? 

10. Is Poetry beneficial to the real interests of a state ? 

11. Have Poets or Philosophers rendered greater service to mankind ? 

12. Has England been more indebted to its Lawyers or its Warriors ? 

15. Has the discovery of America proved beneficml to Europe T 

14« Did the successes of Edward the Third in France render any real 
service to his own Country ? 

16. Whether is the Eloquence of the Senate or of the Bar superior ? 
16. Has Great Britain been more indebted to her Soldiers or to her 

Sailors? 
17* Was Oliver Cromwell's government beneficial to this country ? 

18. Was the reign of Henry the Eighth advantageous to the liberties 

of this country ? 

19. Would it have been beneficial to England^ if Charles the First bad 

proved victorious in the civil war? 
SO. Is the character of Henry VII. deserving of praise? 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN LATIN. 

1. Anne res gests Gracchorum def^ndi possunt ? 
9. Meruitne Augustus homen Patris patris ? 
3. Profuitne Romanis Julii Caesaris interhecio ? 
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4. Aane probanda •lat Romania M. Catoais seDtetntia^ deleudam esse 

Carthaginem ? 

5. Quis laude digoioreraty Pbilip^s an Alexander? 

6. Intereratne Romanorum Auguslum se a ma^istratu abdteasse? 

7. Oportuitne C. Marcium Coriolanum belhim in patriatn inferre ? 

8. Utrum Syllae an Julii Csesaris domtnatio raagis condemnanda est ? 

9. ProfMitneDurtatura Rom», an nocuit? 

10. Anne Roma secundum Punicum helium jure suscepit? 

11. Anne sevum August! fevx> Antoninorum praestttit? 

12. Anne Hannibal Alexandro prsponendus est ? 

13. Zenonisne an Epicuri ph'ilosophia ad vitam bene instituendam est 

idoneor ? 

14. Si Athenienses Niciam satis audivissent, respublica eonim stetis- 

sety necne ? 

15. QuaBnam ex omnibus, qus unquam extiterunt, gentibus, fuit fe- 

licissima ? 

16. Utrum melius de patri& su4 meruit L. Junius Brutus, an M. Fu- 

rius Camillus? 

17. Utrum Pericles an Cicero patriae suae consiliis magis- bene- 

fecit? 
18 Si auctorum Romanorum, qui ante, vel eorum, qui post August! 
obitum scripserunt, opera amissa forent^ utrus poster! magis 
desideravissent ? 

19. Utrum Roman! an Graeci historic! majori laude digni sunt? 

20. Utrum Respublica Romanadiutius stare potuisset, si Julius Cssar 

nunquam extltisset ? 
91. Lycurgusne an Solon civium suorum salut! et felicitati magjis con- 

siduit? 
23. An philosophi humano generi majora beneficia, quam poetae, at- 

tulerunt ? 
23. Estne dignus laude Titus Manlius^ qui filiuiii suum roorte tnuU 

taverit f 
34. Profueruntne Romanis spectacula gladiatoria ? 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 
1. On the advantages to a state,, of an insular situation. 
3. On the brevity of human life. 

3. On the duties of children towards their parents. 

4. On the effects produced by theatrical exhibitions on national 

manners. 

5. On the advantages of a elassical education. 

6. On man's attachment to his native country. 

7. On the character of Oliver Cromwell. 

8. - - - Henry the 8th. 

9. . . - Cardinal Wolsey. 

10. - - - The first Earl of Chatham. 

11. . - - Lord Bacon. 
19, - . - John Locke. 

13. . . . Sir Walter Raleigh. 

14. . - n Cicero. 

15. • . - Columbus. 
Id. . . . Louis 14th. 

17. . - . Lorenzo di Medici. 

18, . . - Charles the 12th. 
lo . . . Peter the Great. 
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. 90. On the satisfaclioa ratulting fiom tberMollacUbn of pMt4ffoii' 
bles. 
91. Nescia mens hominom Ikti aortitque fiilune. 

55. On the pleatures of memory. 
9S. Oo the peopiine of America^ 

84. On the beiug^of a God« from the light of nature. 

56. On the necessity of a code of lawe of honer for t^e well-beiiig of 

society. 
S6. On tbe effects produced on the national character by 8 diligent 
pursuit of the iiberal arts. 
: SI. On tbe blessings.of an honorable peace to^a state. 

28. On the necessity of national honor. 
. 99. On cheerfulness contrasted with levi^ of disposition. 

30. On the comforts of virtuous old ase. 

31. Virtue is its own reward even in this world. 
39. On monumental inbcriptions. 

SUBJECTS FOR VERSES. 

• 1. In Vcr. 

9. In JEstatem. 

3. In Autumnum. 

4. In Hyemem. ' 

5. Xerxes in A by do. 

6. Mare naufragum. 

7. Britannia domina aequoris. . 

8. Grascia hodierna libertatem armis repetens. 
d. Roma hodierna veteri dissimilis. 

10. Paz optima renim. 

* If. Elysiicampi. 

19. Phaethon in Eridaoum dejectus. 

13. Babylon. 

14. Maislaudes.. 

15. JEgyptus sine nube ferax. 

16. America a Columbo reperta. 

17. Mors Alexandri. 

18* Virtus bellica Britanniae. 

19. Napoleon in insulam Divs Helens telegattts. 

90. Aurea messis* . 

91. Trafalgar. 

99. Clades Cremerensis. 

93. Marius inter ruinas sedens Carthaginis. 

94. Roma pristioa. 

95. Vasquez de Gam a, et merita ejus. 

96. Militis sepulchrum. 

97. Templum Famae. . ^ . 

98. Herculis Columnse. 

99. Carminibus vives semper, Horoere, tuis. 
30. Epistola lAurae ad Petrarcbam. 



UNPUBLISHED NOTES ON STRABO. 

By Cluverius. 

Inclosed are some Ms. Notes on the two first books of 
Strabo by that celebrated geographer^ Cluverius^ which were 
writteii bjrbim in a copy of that author which I possess; which, 
presuming to be unpublished^ i have been induced to offer to 
you, if deserving a place in the Clanked Journal. 

J. W. MOSS. 
Magd. Hall, Oxford. 



STPABflNOS rEiirPA^JKnN BIBAOI <. 
Strabonis Rbrum Geooraphicarum LlBRI XVIT. 
IsAACUS Casaubonus recensuit, summoque studio et dili- 
gentia, ope etiam veterum codicum emendauit, ac Commenta- 
riis illustrauit. Accessit et Tabula Orbis totius descriptioneni 
complectens. Adiecta est etiam Guilielmi (sic) Xylandri Au« 
gustani Latina versio, cum necessariis Indicibus. Excvdebat 
£v8tathiv8 Vignon, Atrebat. m.D;LXxxvi]. This volume is 
dedicated to James Lectins in an address written in elegant 
Latin, from which, for the sake of giving Casaubonus character 
of the merits and writings of Strabo, and his own reasons for 
undertaking the care of editing this work, 1 extract the fol- 
lowing : 

Nunc, postquam Deo Opt. Max. aliter visum est, vnus exstitit 
Strabo philosopbus, alpiaei quidem Stoicus, ceeterum doctus, Deus 
bone, et laboriosus, prorsusque ad vng^em factus homo : qui iis 
omnibus prsesidiis abunde instnictus, quse ad banc rem desiderari 
possunt, rem et magno animo suscepit, et tanta felicitate confecit, 
Tt persuasum habeam, si quis diligenter huius scripta versare vo- 
luit, posse eum antiquiorum Geographoium iacturam patienter 
ferre. Opus namque relictum nobis est a summo scriptore, quod 
prseter accuratissimam totius orbis nunc cogniti descriptionem, 
tanta doctrina, tamque varia omnium rerum scientia refertum est, 
ea denique arte contextum, vt si vnius aut alterius e veteribus 
scripta excipias, nihil plane in omni vetustate reperiam, cum hoc 
opere comparandum. Quo magis dolendum, neque integrum id 
ad nos peruenisse, et quee peruenere, ita fuisse ab Imperitis homi- 
nibus accepta, yt vix alius scriptor vel plura vel grauiora vuln^ra 
acceperit: prorsus vt iure queas illud tragici poetss ysurp^re, 
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T^pwM 61KTVOV T\ita \iY€iy. adeo nihil reliqai fecere imperiti 
quidam et barbari homines, quin hunc autorem omnibus modis 
male acciperent, ct quantum in iptis esset, mancum et contami- 
natum nobis traderent. Neque vero x^» ^^} ^P^n*^ factual est, 
cum coBoit prflBstantissimus hie scriptor ab impuris illis harpyis 
inquinari : Anni sunt quingenti, et fortasse an ampUuSi ccitn ccb- 
pere Strabonis codices ita corrupii circumferri, vt ssape viris doc- 
tis, qui imprudentius eos sequerentur, imposuerint. Mirari vero 
subity in tanto doctissimorum virorum numero quos nostra hcBC et 
parentum eetas tulit, quum nulluA iam reiictus sit vetus scriptor, 
quem non certatim emendare, illustrare, et interpretari, multt 
contenderint : vix tamen vnum aut alterum adhuc extitisse, qui 
de Strabone nostro cogitarit. Atqui, rei literariee intererat hunc 
potius scriptorem legi quam emendatissiraum, quam yel Apuleium, 
▼el Martialem, vel Petronium, vel alium quempiam etiam meliorem 
his scriptorem: neque hoc dico quod doctorum virorum qui in 
illis scriptoribus laborarunt, consilium reprebendam: hoc tantum 
volo, rem videri indignam, nondum fuisse repertum aliqueoiy qui 
jex tarn excellentis operis emendatione laudem sibi et nomen pa- 
rere studuerit. Non eniro dici hoc potest, Ita fuisse ab interpre- 
tibus hoc negotium confectum, vt docti abstinere ab eo postea 
debuerim. Imo, ita infeliciter et negligenter in hoc opere versati 
sunt interpretes, vt nondum constituertm, fueritne illis honestius, 
negotium non suscipere, quam susceptum ita negligenter exequi. 
Nos vero quum iam ab illo tempore quo vix ex ephebis excessera- 
mus Strabonem vnice amare et admirari, partim sponte, partim 
optimi parentis hortatu cepissemus^ nihil magis in votis vnquam 
habuimus, quam vt susceptam banc prouinciam ab aliquo docto 
Tiro audiremus. Itaque quum aliquando intellexissemuSy sum- 
mum virum Josephum Scaligerum, emendationem huius autoris 
esse aggressum, dici nequit quam grata ea res ad nostras aures 
accident. Verum postquam comperimus pre^stantissimum virum 
alijs stttdijs intentum, vix hac de re quicquam cogitare, quum in 
dies cresceret in nobis Strabonis amor, decreuimus tandem facien- 
dum non esse vt diutius ab omni ope destitutus, optimus et nobi- 
lissimus scriptor relinqueretur. Etsi autem eramus ipsi nobis 
nostrce tenuitatis optime conscij, tamen non dubitauimus arduum 
opus aggredi : partim epquitate doctorum hominum freti, quibus 
nostrum saltem consilium probatum iri sperabamus: partim, vt 
vel cum existimationis nostree periculo, doctiorum studia excitare- 
mus. Quod nisi multa nobis post susceptum hoc negotium conti- 
gissent, quae alacritatem et impetum nostrum pene frangerent, 
magna in spe eramus, posse nos studio et diligentia nostra, ita de 
hoc antore mereri,' vt etiam docti viri qui his studTjs delectantur, 
aliquid se nobis hoc nomine debere essent agnituri. Nunc coacti 
stimmus (sic) opus affectum potius quam efTectum (preesertim quod 
td posteriores sex libros attin^t) in vulgus emittere: quod, si alia 
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fuiftseot tempora, adbuc premere decreaeramus. Et tamen. Be 
sic quiddm diffidimus doctos yiros conatus nostros cequi bonique 
esse consulturos : prcesertim si heec a nobis eo tempore scripta 
meminerinty quo precter publicam oalamitatem in hoc concuss! 
orbis motu omnibus bonis communem, muUa nobis priuatim conti- 
gere, quoe animum a studijs perseepe auocarent. — Habe igitur> 
Lecti clarissimey amorfs et obsernantiffi mees pigmis fidtssimum : 
et, siquidem gratum id tibi futurum est, eripe grauissimis tills oc-^ 
cupationibus aliquot horas> quibus hoc opus» quod tibi parum po- 
litum trado, recognoscas, atque pro acerrimo iudicio tuo corrigas* 
Hoc mihi gratius contingere nihil potest. Vale. Datum e 
museo nostrOy pridie Kalendas Septemb. Anno vltimi teroporis 

CI0.X3.LXXXVII. 

On the ensuing leaf is the address of the printer to the reader; 
which is followed by three sets of recommendatory verses, ad- 
dressed to Casaubon, respecting this edition : on the next leaf, 
which is numbered 1^ commences the Greek text, printed in 
parallel columns with the Latin version, preceded by the argu-*> 
ment. — Casaubon was only £8 years of age when he compiled 
this edition, in which labor he derived very considerable assist* 
ance from the various readings of four Mss., which his father* 
in-law, Henry Stephens, presented to him. He has greatly 
amended the defective text of his author, which is, however, 
even yet by no means restored to its original purity. — Mr. 
Dibdin, in his Introduction to the Knowlege of Rare and Va- 
luable Editions of the Gr. and Lat. Classics (Sd Edit.), erro» 
peously assigns the date of 1597 to this edition, but 1 have 
never been able to discover a single copy so dated. — At the 
end of the volume are the arguments to the various books, ex- 
tracted from the Aldine edition ; after which is an index ** Re« 
rum et Verborum notatv digniorum," followed by a list of 
" commissa vel omissa," with which the volume concludes. 
Casaubon published in the same year, same place and size, and 
from the same office, his Commentary, &c. on Strabo ; com* 
prising 224 pages which are numbered, besides S prefatory 
leaves and the title which have no paging figures. It com- 
mences with an account of this geographer, occupying two 
pages ; after which we have, first, a list of the vanou» ancient 
Writers who are either cited, illustrated, or amended in this 
Commentary; and next, an Index of those subjects and words 
which are illustrated in the Commentary, besides Uiose enume- 
rated in the index; then follows the Commentary. The copy 
which has served for this description forms one of not the least 
yaliiabie bopkv in my cpllection. It was presented by the edi- 
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tor, Isaac Casaubon, to his son John, whose autograph appears 
on the title. It is enriched with the Ms. Notes of Cluverius, 
which, as we learn from an address, at the end of the volume, 
(with his signature appended), to Casaubon, were written at his 
request. 1 shall introduce it here : 

Hsec igitur sunt, summe uiromm Casaubone, quss leniter per- 
carrens, in Strabonem notaui. Mihi crede, sunt adhuc multa, 
quse castigatione opus habent. Ego uero in preesens, quamuis 
animaduerteriro, non purgaui ; quia libris, siue auctoribuSj, qui ad 
hujusmodi curam requirebant, destitutus fui. Quse adscripsi me- 
moria dictitauit juuantibus Plinio et Ptolomeeo, quoa tu preebuisti. 
Scio multa, imo pleraque nimis breuiter ac strictim : uerum suffix 
cere existimaui, uno atque altcfro uerbo rem commonstrasse. Tu 
singula copiosius ac doctius, pro ingenio ac judicio tuo : quorum 
hoc maxiroe postulo : quidpe baud dubito, quin quffidam sint, 
quffi nimia festinatio (urgebant enim temporis angustiee, alisBque 
occupationes iropediebant) perpropere scribere jussit. Tu igitur 
advorte animum. Ego uere, uti hunc exiguum laborem effugere 
nolui, nee operam tibi tarn leuem denegare debui; sic ad majora, 
grauioraque, promtum paratumque me obfore. — Ceterum Deus te 
propitius atque benignus diu sospitem tibi, tuis, totique reip^ lite- 
rarise conferret :. tua studia ac . curas, ut cupide ac sedulo agis, 
feliciter peragere sinat. Hoc mibi summum votum, hoc Deum 
immortalem precor, venerorque. Philip. Cluuerius Borusso. 

P. 10. I. 4. Evp&irris. CI. q. 'Eenrepia. 

P. 15. 1. 42. Kavplas. CI. Lib. iv. p. 84. Kairpiai; quee lec- 
tio verior est; nisi malis hoc loco Kairpe/af. Sed infra sequitur 
Kairp^oc. 

P. 33. 1. 1. Kipyriy. CI. Est tamen hie Oceanus baud sine 
insulis. Sunt enim Hesperides et Gorgades vulgo Yslas de C. 
Verde, contra Hesperium primum a C. Verde posits; et Fortunata 
quam vulgo Caria: et quam Ptolomeeo, Polybio, Corn. Nepoti 
auctor est Plinius dici Carne: quam ex Ptolomeeo geogrs^hia 
yidemus ss: Ysia de Vera. 

P. 50. 1. 21. Marnayri. Cl« Infra Mavriayri. Sed olim ut 
hie : nam — fuit Matiani. Legitur, male, Mapnarifi, 

P. 68. 1. 19. ^iKaiapxlav. CI. Postea Puteoli dicta, Italise 
urbs. Strabo, lib. v. 

P. 73. I. 12. KipKvpav. CI. Seepjus reperio KipKvpay quam 
KopKvpav: igitur ubique scribendi confer K^picvpa, 

— 1. 33. 'Ifiriplas. CI. Sunt Celtiberi in Tarraconensi prouincia : 
et Celtici in Beetica et Lusitania. 

— 1. 48. "Iirrpov. CI. Hoc in nostra state Geographi omnes 
comprobant: quapropter falsum hac in re Strabonem puto. 

• *- 1. 59. et60. irp6$ iipkrop. Cl. Hoc saltern non omnino absurdum. 
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P. 83. 1. 26. Kaenria, CI. Pro faUo hoc sinu poterat supponi 
sinus Codanns Mel® et Plinii : quod Mare Sueuicum Tacito. 
Hodie accolis Germanis — . Sed hescloca Septentrionalia Straboni 
prorsus tgnota fuisse. 

P. 84. I. 31. Kairp^ac. CI. Lib. i. p. 15. Kara Kairplasi quee 
lectio corrupta videtur. 

— 1. 33.; Tviiviiina. CI. PauUo infra pag. 88. otre rvftvriffiai : 
igitur et hie sic scrtbendum. Vide Comment, hoc loco —Comment. 
Puto apud Strabonem legendum am Vvfjivijtnat; cum omnes^relt- 
qui Geographi duas referunt. — Lib. iii. pag. 99. ras Fv/iFi^ff/as : 
idque bis, et seepe in sequentibus. 

— 1. 39^. TO Avffovetoy, CI, Legendum Avao^lovi infra lib. vii. 
pag. 224. et pag. 88. Avtroveiov invenies. — To Av(t6v€iov, Plinius 
Ausonium mare ad Italice frontem describit, in tres sinus distribu- 
turn. 

P. 85. 1. 1. 'O 4' *lovios K6\'iros. CI. Non intelligo qua ratione 
lonius sinus est pars Adriatici. Nisi Adriaticum Mare appellat i<i 
PtolcMtneeo id quod est inter Siciliam et Peloponnesum, libro sep- 
timOy pag. 219. 

— 'L 8.'Ki7pvirruc]^. CI. Conjicio' scribendum esse Kvpvicrr), vel 
Kovpvicr^. * * . 

P. 88. 1. 4. ToXariicf^f. CI. Latinis Oceanus Gallicus dicitur 
— cuius partes duee, Cantabricus ad Hispaniam, Aquitanicus ad 
Aquitaniam, Gallise prouinciam. M. In versione Latina omittitur. 

— 1. 9. KiufJievoy, Xylandr. Mons Cemroenus. — CL Gehenna 
mons dicitur Latinis : nunc Montagues d^Auvergne. 

— 1. 28. TO Avtrovetov, CI. Id scilicet est, quod ante 6ix\j Au- 
sonium mare describi a l^linio tribus sinubus quee sunt ad Italiee 
frontem, Tuscum quippe mare est usque ad Siculum fretum. 
nine Ausonium usque lapygium promontorium, inde Adriaticum. 

P. 89. 1. 8. TipapaytKwv, Ci. TtfiapeviKwy est infra lib. vii. 
sic, sed legitur Tifiapriv a Strabone postea. 

— 1. 12. »5s etni Ka\ fi Tptads. CI. Puto legend, ij itrri Kal rj Tptoas. 
Ptolomseus Troadem non partem Phrygiss minoris, (quam hici nnuit 
Strabo,) sed ipsam Phrygiam vult. Vide Ptolomseum. Vid. Stra- 
boD. lib. X. initio. 

— 1. 18. KiXiKwv eOni, Kal Aviokoyes Ka\ Uiffiben, CI. Alii hi sunt 
Cilices. ab illis, quos paullo infra memorat. Illi sunt extra Tau- 
rum ad mare Cilicium. Hi sunt ut ipse autor ait, intra Taurtim; 
PtoIomeDus in Cappadocia ponit. / 

— 1. 1 8. Kal AvKcioves. CI. Suspicor falsuih esse hunc locum, cqr 
sic diuersis in oris gentem banc repeterem? quam paullo antedixe- 
ram, si quid menti auctoris aptius sit. Lege KaTdoye$ — ttIs Kara- 
ovias enim et supra et infra circa fin. iv. libri meminit — ut et Pto- 
lomseus. 

P. 92. 1. 12. MiySe/of. CI. Lego MijS/as — ut ante. 
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1. Xhb tragic writers never use pp for pv, norrr for o-tf. 
Thiis thej never said Xip^vfi^luv for Xtgcoyyivtetv, nor vparrw for 

2. In systems of anapaests they do not always use, nor do 
they always discard, the Doric dialect,— —Hcc. 100. ^ 

• S. They are partial to the introduction of the particle toi id 
gnomes, or general reflections.-*— flee, 92S. 

4. The forms iwa, Sajutva, and the 2nd pers. sing. pres. indie, 
from verbs in afMM are more Attic than Stfvj, 8w:.— '— JBec. S53. 

5. Dawes has too hastily asserted that no syllable can be 
made short by a scenic poet, in which the consonants fix, yA, 
y/x, yv, 8/t, Sv, concur. This rule, though generally true, is 
sometimes violated by ^schylus, Sophocles, & Aristophanes, 
but never by Euripides. Hec. 298. ' 

» 6. The penult of juix^o^ and v/tixgoj- is always long. Hec. 

318. 

7. The Homeric ijhi is sometimes found in the tragic writers, 

'Contrary to the assertion of Valckenaer, Phoen. 1683. Hec. 

323. 

8« The tragic writers loved the harsh and antiquated forms of 
words — they therefore preferred the 1st to the 2nd aorist pas- 
sive ; and the 2nd aorist pass, is consequently very seldom used: 
aTTijXAayijv sometimes occurs. Hec. 335. Phccfu 986* 

9. The participle eev is seldont fpund in conjunction with ano- 
ther participle. Hec. 358. 

10. "0^00$ and oirco; /x^ is generally joined with the 2nd person 
.of the fut. tense, sometimes with the third, seldom with the 

first : Ipareov mt), or some expression of the same kind may be 
. conceived as understood in this idiom : as 

wroTflt xicra-os ^gvog, Htfoo^ t^ctS' Igojxoti. " Hec. 398. 

11. Ft i^iv To» : these three particles are very frequently met 

with together in Sophocles and Euripides, yi rot ti never. 

Hec. 598. 

12. Nexpog in the masculine gender, is always used for tlie 
Latip cadaver. Where vsxpov occurs in the neuter gender, L. 

"Bos would understand awfia, Hec. t)65. 

13. The accusative singular of Attic nouns in etts ^^^ ^^^ 
last syllable long. There are three exceptions to this rule in 



f/,^ xa/xa. 
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Euripides, H^c. 870. Bledr. 599, 763. Also a vowel cannot 
be elided unless it be short.^— «Hec. 870. 

14. IIov denotes rest^ iroi motion : wa is used in both senses* 
Thus »ou (rria-u, iroi li /SArw. PhiL 833. Bfc. 1062. 

1.5. Instead of^i8iiu¥, jjlkne, ^Sm-«v> the Attics used the con- 
tracted forms Jfo-ftBv, JoTf, jjcav — r-Hec. 1094. 

16. Several verbal adjectives^ as unro^rro;, «'f^^> jxfjx?rTo^, &f4* 
<phXifKTosj and «ome others are found with an active as well as 
passive signification. Hec. 1117. 

17. The ancient Attic writers never used the neuter plural 
with a verb plural^ except in case of animals. Hec* 1141. 

18. The particle fti^.giving the sense of the imperative accom- 
panies the 1st or 2nd aorists subjunctive^ and the present im- 
perative, but never the present subjective, or 2nd aortst impe- 
rative. There are some few instances of ft^. with the Ist.aorist 
imperative. The Attic writers said, 

H'^ MU'4'J— ft^ x«ftpj j not ft^ /uftfu 

Sometimes j^i^ jxl/xtpai. Hec, 1166. 

19. The first syllable of icro; in the tragic and comic writers 
is always short : in composition it is somedmes long.*— 
Orest. 9. 

20. The Attic writers preserved some .ionic and some Doric 
forms in their dialect : thus they always said, [Adavc^ iaoi^, %Koui, 
xwayis, ^oSayo^, ^^^V^^, ?^^yo(» twaSog, and not 'At^wi, iripog, 
&c. Also jxoilvo^, i^ivosf sometimes, instead of ftoVo^i 0eyo^. But 
though they had the form xuvayo; and *Aiaya, they used xwi^yir^g 
and *Ah^aU.^-^-Orest. 26. 

21. The tragic writers, though they sometimes make long by 
position syllables short by nature, yet prefer to keep them shorty 
so that three examples will be found where they are shorty for 
one where they are long. Where a word ends with a short syl- 
lable, followed by a word beginning with two consonants, such, 
that the short syllable may continue short, there is no instance 
of undoubted authority where it does not remain so : therefore, 
where such lines occur as 

9r«^$eyoy, IfXrjf re |xi}Tpi vctpiimxt rps^ew, 
V paragogic must be inser ted. «—Ore<^. 64. 

22. In the formula of adjuration^ vpQ$ with a genitive case, 
the article with the noun is seldom omitted by the comic, and 
never expressed by the tragic Viriters. Orest. 92. 

23. Adjectives, such as fiavioisy ^otSos, are of three genders, 
though they are less frequently used in the neuter : /xayiao-iv Auo*- 
(T^jxao-i. Sgojxacri /Sxe^ftpoi;.*— Ores^. 264. 
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£4. TiKQwra it never liied by Euripides absolutely for f^^rij;. 
Or est. £85. 



05* The active Verb is often found instead of the middle, the 
personal pronoun being understood : as^ 

xa) yvv &vaxakuirr, » xafrtYviirov xipa, 
and now uncover, sc.' yourself.*— Or^s^. 288. 

£6. The tragic writers used the form in eu^tOf not in atvw : 
thus they said l^alfm^ not ^tf^aivcp. They also said la-;^ a/yo0, not 
la;;^y«/y«.— ^-Ores/. £9£. 

£7. Bilg^ in the nominative and accusative singular, is not 
unfrequentiy a monosyllable, and very often in the other cases : 
d^rro; is also sometimes found as a dissyllable.— *--*0re5^. 393- 

£8. The Attic writers made the penult of comparatives in 
i«v long: the other dialects had it short. Orest. 499* 

£9. The iota of the dative singular is but rarely elided. 

Orest. 584. 

SO. When the discourse is hastily turned from one person to 
another, the noun is placed first, then the pronoun, and then the 
particle : as, 

MiviXeu, <ro) Si^raSf Xsyo*. OresL 6 14. 

31. The different governments and usages of BeT and ;^p^. 

Homer only once used Set, and then an infinitive mood is 
subjoined. 11. J. 337. He very frequently uses XP^ ^^^^ ^" 
infin., and with an accusative of the person and genitive of the 
tiling : as also x§^^ ^^^^ ^^^ accusative and genitive. Euripides 
has once imitated this form. Uec. 96£. : 

iXXoi rig xpe/a <r Iftou ; 
the Greeks in common said S«i coi rouSs. ^schylus seems first 
to have altered this, by using the ace. of the person and gen. of 
the thing, uMv yip ce 8»i wgo|x)j9l«j {Prom. 86.) ; and to have 
been followed by Euripides. 

The Attic poets never use XP^ ^'^^h » genitive : thus. Stow 
XP^lf ^« Xeyeiv is wrong, and should be altered to 3tou hi, XP^ 
Xr/etv. Orest. 659. 

3£. The enclitic copulative re in the ancient Greek writers 
never follows a preposition, unless that preposition commences 
the member of a sentence. Thus they said, 

or Iv troXeos ^6 oipx^^^S 

but not voXeog ?v t a^ctlg* Orest. 887. 

33. Verbs denoting motion take after them an accusative of 
the instrument or member which is chiefly used : as, m iciV 
tTfi^asy {Hec. 1071.) where ttoV is put for ttHoi, rather than for 
To8/. See above. No; £9.' — — Oresf. 14£7. 
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34. The tragic writers seldom prefix the article to proper 
names, except for emphasis, or at the beginning of a sentence. 
Phan. 145. . 

35. The tragic writers do not admit of an hiatus after rl, 
thus tiiey did not say x&yd ri ov Bpwv, nor did they ask a ques«F 
tion simply by hroTog : wherever the question is asked, drbio^ 
must be written, 6 ^roioj, not moiof. PAan. 892. 

36. AM$ is frequently used absolutely for fji^vo^ ; and yet 
aurig ftovoj is not a tautologous expression. Phdn. 1245. 

37. The article forms a crasis with a word beginning with 
alpha, only when the alpha is short: thus, no tragic writer 
would say riiXei for ra iiXUf because the penult of iiXov is long; 
the M'ord being contracted from acJxov.-^ — Phan. 1277. 

38. The noun kvlot or av/ij generally has its penult long, but 
sometimes short, as in four instances adduced by Ruhnken. 
Epist. Crit. ti. p. 276. The verb ayi&m or kviil^m in the epic 
poets, generally produces the penult. Aristophanes has the 
penult of avico thrice short, and once long. The second syllable 
of cofiaphg is always short in Euripides and Aristophanes, and 
long in Sophocles. Antig. 3)6. But the third syllable is always 
long. Phdn. 1334. 

39. Kai wg, and voag xu)^ have very diiFerent meanings : xa) 
icwg is used in asking a question which implies an objection oi: 
contradiction to the preceding remark : as, xoti %ws yivoir av roov- 
Sf iu(rvoT[MOTipoi ; where Creon's question is an implied affirma- 
tion that the messenger's previous remark was not true. But 
irmg xa) asks some additional information : as, 

wg xa) trivpeiXTM Si^Tt^eov Traticov fovog ; 
In this latter sense xa\ follows the interrogatives rtg, too^, iroT, 
^rov, xoiog. Sometimes between the interrogative and xa), St is 
inserted.— — PMn. 1373. 

40. *Ilg is never used for e\g or irpog, except in case of persons. 
Homer has the first instance of this Atticism. Od. P. 218. 

'fig uIb) tov 6jxoioy iyn 6co; eig ro¥ bfMtov.-^-'-^Phosn, 1415. 

4 1 . The copulative x») never forms a crasis with «5, except 
in words compounded with tS : it never makes a crasis with 
eut. Phan. 1422. 

42. No Iambic tetrameter occurs in the tragic writers, which 
divides a spondee in the fifth foot, so that xet) forms the second 
part of the foot : thus, there is no line like 

xou yiig flkifig ^0010*1 xpvfiw xa\ Ta^y.— PAoJil. 1464. 

43. 'ilAAa /t^v, xa) /xi^v, ovSf [i^v, ov /x^v, are frequently found 
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in a iientetice, wslh the additimi of the partide yi, but never 
^cept where anoHier word is interposed : thus, 

ou |*V ^ */ 4j*«J Towj TtKovrag pSso'co. — Eur» Alope. 

Plum. 1638. 

44» The quantity of the penult of Mjf is no where long, ex-* 

cept ^here it makes itvipos in the genitive case. And as the 

tragic writers do not use the form avrpo^ in Iambic, Trochaic or 

Anapaestic verse, the penult of Mjf is in these metres always 

short. Phan. 1670. 

(45. Porson prefers to adscribe, rather than subscribe the 
iota : a practice which was either universally adopted, or the iota 
entirely omitted in the more ancient Mss. The subscription of 
the iota does uot seem to have been eariier than the 10th cen* 

\ury. Med. 6. 

. 46. Porson writes ^w instead of cruf, both in and oat of com* 
position, where tli^ metre and smoothness of numbers will per- 
mit ; but in Iambic metre, not so as to introduce a spondee 
where there might be an Iambus.— —*AfeJ. 11. 

47. The tragic writers in Iambic, trochaic, or legitimate ana- 
paestic verse, never admit *•$) before a vowel, either in the same 
or different words. In the choral odes they rarely admit a verb 
or substantive of this kind of composition-^very rarely an ad- 
jective or adverb.— JMed. £84. 

48. The distinction between SiSwaw and SiiarxofMti is this : 
- The master SiSoo-xti (teaches) the boy, 

' The fikther iAifrMTcu causes his son to be taught ; dioogh 
this distinction is uot always observed by the poet8«-<-<— Med. 

297. 

49. There are several nouns which in the singular are only 
masc. or feminine^ but in the plural are neuter: as, S/^o^, ll^^-^ 

xuxXo^, xuxXa* xsAgySo^, xlXeudoe; Seo-jxi^, Seo-ju^; diToj, ff'ira." 

Med. 494. 

50. A vowel at the end of a verse cannot be elided unless a 
a long syllable precedes.— Meet. 510. 

' 51. MiSlfifii in the active voice governs an accusative — ^in the 
middle a genitive case : in the tine 

"AyoviTiif 06 fieisV iv ix yaloLg sfMi . 
the pronoun f/xs is the accusative after the participle ir/owri, not 
after /frsdcio. 

When two verbs governing different cases refer equally to the 
same noun, the Greeks, in order to avoid an inharmonious repe- 
tition of the proper name or pronoun, give it only once governed 
by one of the verbs, and omit it with the other.. -Med. 734. 

52. The tragic writers never use the form in voo for that in 
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ufti — (thiu they do not say ifi>v6»f but ojxvufti) : the writers* of 
the old cQmedy use it very seldom — those of the middle, oftener 
—those of the new, very ofteu.-— Med. 744. 

53. Myi«^ and dyvh^ are sometimes interchanged in the ear- 
lier editions ; but ayio^ is very rarely iis^d by the Attic-«-never 
by the tragic writers. JMoZ. 750. 

54. AH compound adjectives ending in o< were anciently de« 
clined with three terminations: as^ uvopinTO^, wKHf^i^y kvip" 
ti)Toy ; and after the fen^ioine forms had gradually become obso- 
lete, the poets and Attic writers recalled them, either for the sakcr 
of ornament or of variety. Med. 82£. 

55. From aslpw the ancients formed the future a/pa>, or kipA 
— by contraction, a,\oA or «(p«), .the penult being long. But 
when they contracteo cul^m itself into al^t then they had a new 
future, k^ — the penult being short. Med. 848. 

o6. The future form iue^vfiiTQ\Lai (found in Homer, i\. X. 
390.), is always used by the tragic writers^ — the form j|u.vif(r$i}(ro/ikai 
is never used : the same remark is true of xAxA^o-ofMci and xXt]4i)<* 
(TOftai. But j3Ai}9i)(rQjX0ti and /SejSx^o-oftou are met with indiscri^ 
piinately. Med. 9^9. 

57. The nominative forms, ofLfiXti^. and afi^oowo^, yopy^ 
and yopywiris, f Aoycotf^ and ^Xoyanrhs, aBfi^^g and ^/xi}to;, iljti^ and 
Afyyog, Ho^u^ and vsoCvyo^, fvxpcts andeuxgarof, and such others, 
are both Attic. Med. 1 303. 

58. In words joined by a crasis, the iota ought never to be 
added, unless Koi forms a crasis with a diphthong,'' as xin for 
xu) ilTu.'''-'''^Praf. iv. 

5i). ^Ailf igrhi xXmtf, XM, are to be written without a diph* 
thong — not aU), aim;, 8lc. — '^Ibid. 

60. The second persons singular of the present and future^ 
middle and passive, end in si not ij, uhich latter termination be- 
longs to the subjunctive : thus, roTTOfMi, rvTrreij rumBTM^ and 
TUTnonfun, Ttf9rr]}i TtJirrirrai.r Jbid. 

61 . The augment is not admitted by the Attics, except in the 
case of ^viv for ip^^y, avwya for ^vwy^, xaSg^/bujv, x^tsuSoif* 
They sometimes admitted a double augment, as ^s0'X^PI^> ^'** 
pcoy, ^ftfXA«v, &c. PriBf. xix. 

62. *EKtems is a word unknown to the Attics. As from Hog 
is formed Sfiyo;, from xXso^, xXeivo^, so from i?sgo$ is formed sXei- 
vos. Pref. viii. 

' This canon is not ezpressad with the usual accuracy of the learned 
ProfeBsur. When Hal forms a crasis with a diphthong containing an iola^ 
then the iota is added, otherwise not : thus, x«l tlmzinara, but %a\ aOzzw^. 
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6S. Derivative and compound adjectives are generallj^ in 
Attic Greek, of the same form in the masculine and feminine : 
as, 6 xu) 11 pKi^ivof, AwifiknTos^' Prof* ix* 

64. The Attics said, oltju; not Sil^uf, olfyfi§ not A(up^: as also, 
ol^, o!<rro;, OlxAij^y 01Xm6§. Prof. x. 

65. Some lonisma mm umd. by the tragic writer^ Aovgh 

apaciagiif aaMi nnvfy: as ^im^, fMwog, yowara, xohpos, hupL 

Jrretf. xiii. 

.. 66. The first syllable of a»), twfiai, iarphs, xlaf, and others, is 
common.— -Pn^» xvii. 

67* Tt and ys can never form the second syllable of a trisyl- 
labic foot in the tragic Iambic senary, not the^rst syllable of a 
trisjfUabic foot in trochaic metre.-— *-Pr(rs/I xviii. 

68. A pure Iambic senary or Iambic trimeter consists of six 
Iambuses. Instead of an iambus, a tribrach might be substi- 
tuted ; and in the first, third, and fifth foot, a spondee : but this 
licence was sparingly used by the earlier Iambic writers, Ar- 
chilochus, Solon, and Simonides;; much more frequently by the 
tragic writers. In the first and third feet, a dactyl — and in the 
first only, an anapaest was admissible ; except in the case of a 
proper name, and then an anapaest might stand in any of the first 
five places, if the anapaest was contained in the proper name. 

This senary has two caesuras: the penthemimeral, which 
divides the third, and the hephthemimeral, which divides the 
fourth foot. Of thc^ former caesura (A) there are four kinds : 
!• where the caesura takes place on a short syllable without, 
2. on a short syllable with, an elision ; 3* on a long syllable 
without, 4. on a long syllable with, an elision. There are va- 
rious kinds of the latter caesura, (B). ]. where it occurs at the 
end of a dissyllable or hyperdissyllable without an elision ; 2. 
after an elision ; 3. when the short syllable is an enclitic ; 4. 
when it is not an enclitic, but a word which cannot begin a 
sentence; 5. when that word is referred to the preceding, but 
may begin a sentence ; 6. when the short syllable takes place 
after an elision ; 7. where the sense is suspended after the third 
foot, and a monosyllable follows either with, or 8. without an 
elision. The last two are less harmonious. 

Examples of the various kinds of casura. 

Hec. 5. (A. 1.) KtvBvvos tr^a ) So^l weffgjy 'EAXiiyixoT. 
11. (A. 2.) nari^p 1v MOT. \ 'IXlou TMip^vi w'sVoi. 
2. , (A. 3.) AiTToov V '^Alr^s | x^$U ^^i(rran 6imv, 
Hec, 42. (A. 4») Kat revferai to&S* | ouS* iiwpviTO^ f/* 

A«y. 
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Hec. I. (B. 1.) ''Hxw wkgwv xmifMifa \ xa) cxorov 

248 . (B. 2.) nikXm xdyuw Bup^iMtS' | Arrg ^ij t«vaiv. 
266. (B. S.) KeliniYApa>\B(rivwy\iUTpolayTayu. 
319. (B. 4.) Tuft/9ov $f 0ouXo/jxi)y ay | afiou/MVOV. 
iSopi. £^. 530. (B. 5.) '£grf) TMrij^ o3ro^ <ro$ I ov tpi]yff7; aW. 
PAjV. 1304. (B. 6.) 'AX?: o5i^ Jjxoi xtxKot roV | Joriy ouri 

<roL 
JEsch. Theb. 1055. (B. 7.) 'AXk' ov v6\is oTvyfi, oru | tijx^o-«j 



Taa>fl» 



SopA. EL 1038. (B. 8.) "Orav yot§ tS if>poyp^, rofl* | rr/n<r9i.(rb 

vcpy. 
There is also another division of the senary,, which maybe 
callecf a qiiasi-caesura, nvhich takes place when there is an elision 
in a word lit the end of the 3rd foot, or wt r ep y% V, ^u^ (r, r, are 
annexed to that foot. This divisiim i» not uocoainKin. 
Hec, 387 • mvTinn, yof fMattf eyd "rexov lle^iv*, 
355. rWtf^ 9tffiiyoi$ r oarifiXsTTTog ftera. 
Sometimes^ thou{^ sefdom^ the divbion of the. line takes place 
at the end of the 3rd fool^ without an elision. . But .the line. is 
never so constructed that the 3rd and 4th feet are comprehended 
in the same word. If the senary terminate with a word or words 
which form a cretic^ and an hypermonosyllable precede, the 
fifth foot must be an Iambus. This caesura may be called, a 
pause. But if the second part of the fifth foot be such, that it 
may be connected with the preceding word, it is not necessary 
that the fifth foot should be an Iambus: as, 

Hec. 505. (nrs6h)[J^w, eyxoyw/xey* riyov ftoi { yipov. 
. Soph. Track. 932. *lScoy S* 6 wais w/MO^ev* iym yoip | riXag^ , 

Fraf. xix. xliii. 

69. Iambic tetrameter catalectic, used almost peculiarly by 
the comic writers, differs from the comic senary in this, that the 
4th foot muit be always an iambus or tribrach ; and that the 6lh 
foot even allows an anapaest. But the 7.th foot mKs( be an 
iambus, except in the case of a proper name, where an anapaest 
is admitted, as also in the 4th foot. Pr<Mf. xlv. ' 

70. Comic verse in a senary allows an anapaest in the Jst five 
feet, of lines without a caesura, of a . spondee in the 5th place 
between two hypermonosyllabic words, and of a dactyl in the 
5th foot. Praf. xlvii. 

71. Of anapaestic verse, the dimeter is the most usual form : 
yet a monometer is sometimes inserted ; a legitimate system is 
always concluded by a paroemiac, composed of three feet and a 
syllable. The dactyl and spondee are very frequently iised for 
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the anapaest; but very seldom the prbceleusxnatic : and the dac- 
tyl is rarely followed by an anapaest. The metres or dipodiae 
are most harmonious when they end in entire wot'ds ; except in 
the case of the panemiacy which is most pleasins when it is the 
regnlar conclusion of k dactylic hexameter.--^— -Pr<f/*. 1. 

72. The versus anapfesticos Aristophantcus is composed of 
two anapaestic dimeters, the latter of which is catalectic. In 
the 1st three places, and in the dth, the dactyl is admissible, be- 
sides the anapaest and spondee ; in the 4th and 6th, not. The 
caesura after the 4th foot is most accurately observed. 

73. The Trochaic tetrameter catalectic of the tragedians may 
be made an Iambic senary, by taking away the initial cretic^ or 
1st or 4th Pceon : 

but in this senary so formed, an anapaest is inadmissible, even in 
the 1st foot : and next, the caesura must be always penthemime- 
raL In the caesinn of die tragic trochaic tetrameter, a compound 
word cannot be divided, nor can the article or a preposition 
terminate the 4lh foot. But in the comic trochaic tetrameter, 
the caesura was neglected ; the 5th foot in the trochaic senary, 
(or senary made by cutting off the initial cretic from the trochaic 
tetrameter,) is sometimes either a dactyl, or if a spondee, it may 
be distributed in any manner.— Pne/*. xlvii. 



REMARKS ON 

27ie Latin Alcaic and Sapphic Metre, as exhibited in 
the Odes of Horace. Ltrndon : Cowie&Co. 1824. 
pp. 24. 

I AM naturally mudh pleased to find that my laboiis in the 
attempt to settle the laws of the Alcaic stanza of Horace {Class. 
Journ. No. xxii.)have drawn the attention of eminent teachers, 
like those of Rugby and St. Paul's. 

The little tract noticed above proceeds entirely on. the basis 
of those facts, and the classification of them, which have novr 
been many years submitted to classical scholars for their peru- 
sal and approbation. 

But besides those facts, and the rule^ for composition which 
they naturally suggest, these remarks present many pleasing and 
elegant considerations of another kind. 
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I had been content te point out the predominmft modes of 
structiu^ ill Horace, those combinations of measured words, 
out of which he delighted to '^ build the lofty rhyme/' 

These Remarks embrace a more critical and a nicer line of ob«> 
servation, and undertake to show the reaion, ajso, why certain 
modes of structure are more productive of harmony tlian othersi 
from the accent (strictly so called) falling on certain syllables 
and affecting in different ways the rhythm of the verse. 
' On one point only have 1 a few words to say ; because it in- 
volves a metrical distinction of some moment^ not generally 
known perhaps, certainly not much attended to. 

In the Remarks, (pp. 7, 8^ 9*) an objection is made to my 
preference of Dr. Bentley's conjectural reading, 2 Carmm. 
XX, IS. 

Jam Daedaleo tvtior Icaro : 

and the defence of the common text, both for the metre and tl^e 
, meaning, is drawn up with much liveliness and ingenuity. 

But, in the first place, let me exhibit Bentley's note on the 
passage as an admirable pleading for the meaning of tutior 
against that of ocypr, both from internal and external evidence. 
^'Jam DiSDALEO ociOR IcARo] Miror equidem, cur 
Icari exemplo hie uti voluerit Noster. Quid opus erat, ut male 
sibi ominaretur? Melius profecto sapuit Carm. iv. 2. 

Pindarum ^uisquis studet {tmuiari, 
JuU, ceratis ope Dadalea 
Nitiiur pennis, vitreo daturas 

Nomina ponto. 

Quisquis ergo Icari exemplo volaverit, sive odor sive tardior 
nihil interest, is certe male rem gesttirus est, et temerariis ausis 
excidet in aquis periturus. Vix crediderim tam nasutum poe- 
tam a tam smistro omine non sibi cavis%e. Codex noster Lei- 
densis plus dccc. annoriim pro ocior habet notior. Nimi- 
rum jam olim turbabant codices in hoc vocabulo. Quid si 
rescripseris : 

Jam Dadaleo tutior Icaro, 
Visam gementis Utora Bospori. 

hoc est, ego jam in cycnum mutatus, non Icari exemplo, sed 
tutis pennis volabo, et remotas regiones visam. Ovid. Trist. 
III. 4. 

Quid fuitf ut TtJTAS agitarit Daedalus alas, 

Icarus Icarias nomine signet aquas ? 
Nempe quod hie alte, demissius tile volabat : 
Nam pennas amho non habuere suas,*' 
VOL. XXXI. CLJl. NO. LXI. K 
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And now a few words from me for the scansion and prosody. 

In the lyric metres of Horace no question c^n be safely dis- 
cussed or certainly decided^ but from the clear authority of hi« 
own practice alone. But, 

Jam Daedaleo ocyor Icaro, 

stands quite singular as an instance of a vowel in hiatu between 
the Iambic and Dactylic parts of the verse. And is not sqch a 
deviation from the usage of Horace in 633 lines of that metre, 
prima facie, a most striking ground of the Justest suspicion ? 
from the nature also, and succession of the metrical ictus, 

I I I ^» 
Jam Dsedaleo ocyor Icaro, 

the final o of Dadako is left even without the pretence of ictus 
to support it as a long syllable. 

The same or a similar remark is equally true of another com* 
mon reading in Horace, 3 Carmm. v. 17* 

.ill I 

Si non periret immiserabilis 

Captiva pubes : 

which Glareanus from the metre and Bentley from the syn* 
tax have thus corrected between them, 

Si non perirent immiserabiles, 
Captiva pubes. 

For all the verses brought to defend the last syllable of peri-^ 
ret (extra ictum) as long, being chiefly instances of et and it 
final made longctim ictu, and that too, in Dactylic movement, are 
quite foreign to the occasion, and prove nothing to the purpose. 
Such are the following : 

• ' III 

1 Carmm. iii. 36. Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 

I III 

£ Carmm. xiii. 6. Cseca timet aliunde fata. 

3 Carmm. xxiv. 5. Si figit adamantinos. 

et si qua sunt simiiia. 

J. T 

4 Feb. 1825. R.S.Y. 
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jLitera Quadam Inedita ex Autographis inter schedas 
D'Orvillianas, in Bibliotheca Bodkiana adser- 
vatas descripta. 

No. IV. — [Continued from No. LX.] 



Clarissinio Amicissimoque Viro J. Ph. D'Orillio (sic) 

S. D. P, Wesseling. 

JDiATRiBEN de Archontibus amplissimo Bouhiero et initia 
Diodori nostri tibi baud displicuisse laetor; hoc dolet, lentissi- 
mas in Diodoro esse operas^ et te ea baud addidisse, modo ta« 
men sciveris, in quibus Viro Ampiissimo non omnino satisfeci. 
De Montefalconii Bibliotheca probo judicium tuum : opus est 
ingens uec inutile : quanquam ne dicagn dolo, ego ejus argii- 
mentum animo meo paullo diversius conceperam. Sed sumus 
tamen eo contenti ; indicio illius quaedam deprehendi, quae Dio- 
doro meo poterunt prodesse, et ad quae tuam mihi operam baud 
negabis. De Siculo tuo itinere gaudeo. Nihilne rescripsit 
Marchio Maffeius de Hieronymi editione, quani mihi prassens 
narrabat Veronae cum maxime.urgeri f Pavi Phrynichus necdum 
exclusus est ; puto eum sudare et caput scabere^ ut unde unde 
quid extundat, quo tibi male dicat. De Ammonio amplior spes 
mihi aflulget. Specimen Valckenarii^ quod baud dubie vidisti^ 
satis placet^ videtur tamen in animadversionibus nimius futurus,; 
sed hoc si vitium est^ aliis melioribus emendabit : certe tuo fa- 
vore dignus est. Ego in viduo toro cum maxime versor : uxor 
agit in Zqlandia^ eo occasione mortis soceri profecta : Tu vale- 
bis^ et hunc annum feliciter, ut spero inchoatum/ felicissime 
absolves pluresque venturos. 

Trajecti, iii Non. Jan. ciiioccxxxix. 

Viro Clarissimo Eruditissimoque J. PI. D'Orvillio . 
S. D. P. Ti. Hemsterhuis. 

Ego vero quod petis^ Vir doctissime, de nova Kusteriani li- 
belli editione paucis respondebo. Con^uiri posse permulta, 
quibus natura Verborum Mediorum ubenus illustretur, minime 
diffiteor : nee pauca sunt ad manum, quorum accessio utilitatem 
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oroamentam^ et tuam doleo, quem fati necessitas et carissimo 
capite et laboris eruditi socio priYavit ; acerbus Hie nuncius his 
ipsis primum diebus ad me ftiit adiatus. Amici te salutlmt. 
Vale, Vir Oarissime, et me ama. 

Franequ^ Jan. xxiii. mdccxxxix. 



ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS AND 

ANTIQUITIES. 



Wb congratulate our country on possessing at this moment; 
what we sincerely hope she may long retain, three literary 
treasures, which, in the opinion of a gentleman conversant daring 
many years with Eastern languages and antiquities, may be con- 
sidered among the most important and valuable ever brought 
to Europe. The gentleman to whom we allude has been in- 
dulged with a sight of those treasures, and, on his authority, we 
oflFer this brief notice, remarking, as an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that, of each, the present proprietor is a female. Wc 
begin our account with that which has been longest in England; 
the magnificent collection of manuscripts formed at considera- 
ble expence, and with laborious research^ in Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Arabia, and other countries, by Bruce, the celebrated traveller. 
In number of volumes this collection amounts to nearly one 
hundred, of which twenty-four are iEtfaiopic, one Coptic, one 
Persian, and the retnainder Arabic. Among the .^hiopic are 
five large volumes comprehending the Old Testament (except 
the Psalms, which have been published by the learned Ludolf^ 
in 1701) : there is also the New Testament in ^thiopic, (two 
large volumes) and the celebrated '' Ohronicte of Axum,^' which 
was presented to Mr. Bruce by Ras Michael, governor of 
Tigre : it contains the traditional history of Abyssinia, and many 
curious particulars relating to the city and church of Axum, 
&c. Another ^thiopic Ms. is the history 6f Abyssinia in five 
large volumes, a work equally rare as important. Am^ong the 
Arabic Mss. is a complete history of the conquest^ topography, 
literature, and the remarkable personages of Jndalm or Spain, 
in the time of the Arabs, by Sheikh Ahmed al Monkeri; a^nkitive 
of 'Andalusia, in three large volumes ; a copy df the celebrated' 
Biographical Dictionary, of Ebn Khalicin, in two volumes \ 
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Al Masaoudi's excellent bistorical, geographical, and philoso- 
phical work, en tided the " Meadows of Gold/' in two large 
volumes; the "Star of the Garden," a Ms. treating of the 
geography of Egypt and of the Nile; Assiouti's topography, 
antiquities, and natural history of Egypt ; also MacriziV topo- 
graphical history of Egypt, in three volumes ; with many other . 
very rare and valuable works, illustrating the history, geogra- 
phy, and natural productions of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, &,c., 
besides some curious tracts in medicine, the Romance of Antar, 
poetical collections. Sec. Sec. But we must particularly notice 
the Coptic Ms. found among the ruins of Thebes, in the anci- 
ent residence of some Egyptian monks ; it is written on papy- 
rus, in a small folio size, and comprises twenty-six leaves ; the 
characters all capitals, of the uncial kind; and it may be ascribed 
to the second, or the early part of the third century. This most 
precious Ms. has been described by Dr. Woide, in the intro- 
duction to the Sahidic New Testament (139, 230). See also 
the third plate of that work. The entire collection of Mr. 
Bruce*s Mss. at present belongs to the daughter-in-law of that 
distinguished traveller, and is deposited at Chelsea Hospital, 
under the care of Colonel Spicer. Of the value attached to this 
collection some notion may* be formed when we acquaint the 
reader, that for two or three articles among the a^thiopic Mss. 
one thousand guineas have been offered, and refused. 
' The second literary treasure which we shall notice is the ad- 
mirable collection of Sanscrit Manuscripts formed by the late 
Sir Robert Chambers, during a long residence in Bengal, where 
he filled so honorably the exalted situation of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. This collection, amounting in number of volumes to nearly 
seven hundred and thirty ^ comprises not only the most ancient 
Works that could be procured at the expence of many thousand 
pounds, but modern transcripts executed by the most learned and 
accomplished writers, at an expence, not less considerable, and 
rendered perfect and accurate by repeated collation with the 
finest copies. Among the ancient writings are the Fedes or 
Bedes, Shasters, Puranas, and other works, regarded as sacred 
by the Bramins, and different commentaries on them ; besides a 
variety of historical, mythological tracts, poetical compositions, 
essays on geography, astronomy, and different arts and sciences, 
8cc. This collection may, perhaps, be considered, in respect to 
the number of volumes, and the intrinsic merits of the works, 
as second only to that which Mr. Colebroke, the eminent San- 
scrit scholar, formed in India, at an expence of more than twenty 
thousand pounds. The Chambers' collection ib now in the pos- 
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seasiou of Lady Chambers/ (Sir Robert's widow) at PiftDey« 
near LoodoD. 

The third collection belongs likewise to. a widow« Mrs* 
JUchy whose late husband, C. J. Rich, Esq., Resident for the 
E. I. Company at the court of the Pasha of Baghdad, employed 
during several years the powerful influence which he derived 
from his situation among the Arabs in obtaining the most ou* 
rious, rare, and interesting monuments of antiquity, that the sub* 
terraneous remains of Babylon afforded. He was indefatigable 
also in collecting Oriental Manuscripts, among aeveral hun- 
dreds of which, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, are copies, beauti- 
fully written and splendidly ornamented| of the most valuable 
works in each language. The Babylonian Museum may be 
considered as the most precious ever brought to Europe ; for, 
besides a considerable number of those extraordinary sculptures^ 
cylinders which have so much excited the curiosity and exer* 
cised the ingenuity of learned antiquaries, bricks inscribed with 
the arrow-headed or cuneiform character^ carved stones, gems of 
various descriptions, figures of bronze, clay, and other substan- 
ces, it comprises a multiplicity of objects which furnish ample 
room for conjecture ; their original destination not being hither* 
to ascertained. It contains also many Greek medals of the 
utmost rarity and importance, vast numbers of Arsacidan and 
Sassanidan coins, besides a magnificent series of gold and silver 
Cufic medals, among which are some regarded as unique. To 
these remains of antiquity are added beautiful apecimens of mo* 
dem Persian and Turkish armour, swords, bows, daggers, fire- 
arms^ &c. Mrs. Rich's inestimable collection is. at present in 
the care of her father. Sir J, Mackintosh, M.P.i at Cadogan 
Place, London. 

For this, as for the Chambers and Bruce collections above 
mentioned, we have reason to believe that considerable sums 
have been already offered both by public bodies and private 
individuals, and diat negociations for the purchase of them are 
still continued. We must again express our hopes that. Eng« 
land may long retain them ; and that treasures, which sbouldor- 
nament and enrich our great National Museum may not b^ 
transported to a foreign country. 



NOTICE OF 

GRAMMATICAL PARALLEL of the ANCL 
ENTandMODERN GREEK LANGUAGES; 
translated by John Mitchell, from the Modern 
Greek of M. Jules David. 8vo. pp. 158. Black 
&Co. 

j[ HE Greeks have discovered iti time that . knowlege is the 
sheet-apchor of a nation's liberty. Long before the Greek inr 
surrection broke out, the leading minds of Greece had con- 
formed to this axioni^ by taking the only measure capable of 
directing their resistance to a useful result, viz. the preparatory 
diffusion of education. Hundreds of young Greeks were sent 
to the various universities of Europe ; schools were established ; 
martial instruction was set on foot ; native universities . were 
founded. Among the latter, that at Joannina was supported by 
Zossimades,Caplani,and Psalida ; and that of Scios, in which M. 
Jules David, the Greek author of the *' Grammatical Parallel," 
under review, was a professor, was established on a very com« 
prehensive scale ; for rhe students there, at the time of the 
catastrophe which Turkish ferocity brought on the icland, 
amounted to near 800 : encouragement was liberal ; and the 
library was very considerable. In the meanwhile, the society 
of * ETUigtia, composed of Greeks residing in foreign parts, was 
established for the purpose of co-operating with the mother 
country in the general plan of liberation : it was headed by 
the most distinguished individuals, and very properly made the 
diffusion of books and education the intermediate steps towards 
their country's emancipation. When therefore the Greek in- 
surrection is accused of ill-digested rashness and blind precipi- 
tancy in its out&ei, the allegation is entirely without foundation ; 
on the contrary, its leaders manifested the cautious prudence 
of old statesmen. They undertook (be it remembered) as diffi- 
cult and momentous a task as ever was submitted to the coni- 
sideration of public mep— no less than that of effecting an 
entire change in a state of social condition which had endured 
for ages— no less than that of melting down the human mass, 
and recastitig into a state of improvement and capacity to im- 
prove whatever was most stationary in the matarials of that con- 
dition ; most incoalescible in its elements, and most obnoxious 
to moral taste in ita construction- To undertake it constituted 
an aera in politics, and tiiey commenced it well; bygradually fitting 
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the Greek bondsinan for the steady appreciation of bis disen- 
thralled condition ; by teaching him to grow up to the full size 
of the virile garments of libertpr ; by maturing the eaglet's eye 
into the strength requisite for its future subjection to the fiill 
blaze of the sun. 'rhe *' mind's eye'' of a people, like the pby-* 
sical eye, must be fortified by the ** euphrasy and rue" of intel- 
lectual discipline, ere it can be brought to endure the influx 
of new illumination, or support the trial of unexpected excite- 
ment. All other but gradual enlightenment should rather be 
compared to the vague dizziness of a newly-couched and untried 
visual organ. Without such preparation the gift, like that of 
Swift's miserable immortals, the Struddelburgs, would be a 
curse rather than an advantage ; society newly-constructed out 
of disjointed parts and incoherent materials — imperfect kno^r- 
lege, and excited passions— excited, but not enlightened — would 
probably, like Frankenstein's miscreated progeny, turn on 
Its dstounded creator, and revenge on him, with all its reckless 
energy and perverted brutality of will, the innate pangs of bis 
inauspicious workmanship. 

It has been the fashion, and more especially among the trading 
men and residentiary consuls of the Levant, to depreciate the 
intellectual capacity, as well as moral character, of the Greek 
population. Lord Byron, when at Athens during his travels^ 
related en badinant, that he was told by one of the latter gentle- 
men, that the modern Greeks in the vicinity were precisely the 
same vicious canaille as that which imprisoned Miltiades, 
banished Aristides, betrayed Phocion, and poisoned Socrates. 
And indeed the noble bard himself appears to have been too 
seriously impressed by some of thelsame commercial scandal; 
since he exclaims in the notes to the first canto of Childe 
Harold — "The' Greeks will never be independent,' and God 
forbid they ever should !" The Greeks, however, have become 
de facto independent ; they have relied on ** their own aim," as 
he recommended them : they have spurned the assistance of 
'' either Muscovite or Gaul ;" and in acquiring their present firm, 
but unequal footing in the ascent of liberty, they have shown 
that they are neither degraded in their intellectual energy, nor 
debased in their moral attributes : that they are still worthy, in 
short, to claim kindred with the heroes of Marathon and Ther- 
mopylae, and to trace descent from the Sages of the Porticos and 
the Lyceums. Metosidi Ignatius^ Caplani, Athanasins Psalida, 
Anthemos, Rhassis, and Capo d'lstria, furnish sufficient demon- 
stration that the sacred iQame of mental energy in Greece has 
not been extinguished by the long night of Mussulman oppres* 
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sion^ and that though the tree of free inquiry has been pared 
down to the roots^ the vi^l germs of a new plant have redun- 
dantly existed beneath the soil. 

With a certain ultra party in Europe modern Greece shares 
a portion of that invidious feeling, which the free discussion and 
republican spirit of the old Greek republics (especially Athens) 
draws upon ancient Greece. Among others, on the con^ary^ 
it has been the fashion to say that modern Greece bears no 
resemblance to the ancient beau ideal: that its population is cor- 
rupted, and that its language is as much corrupted as its peo- 
ple. Even this latter allegation (the corruption of the language) 
does not hold, and the work before us will tend greatly to 
obviate such allegations for the future. The ^^ Grammatical 
Parallel" shows that the modem Romaic bears a much greater 
resemblance to the ancient Hellenic, than most travellers and 
scholars have been, till recently, willing to admit. To prove 
the strong analogy still existing is the author's object. It is there* 
fore a desideratum, in a double point of view, whether we look to 
the vindication of the Greek language or the Greek people. The 
translator is a purser in the Navy, and was linguist to the fleet 
under the late Sir Samuel Hood ; but we will allow him to 
speak for himself — '^ The translator having spent between three 
and four years in France, had ample opportunities of associating 
and conversing with the Greek students attending the school of 
medicine at Paris, and with M. Nicolopoulo of the Institution : 
he observed with infinite pleasure, the Greeks were no longer 
the ignorant and degraded people he had witnessed them to have 
been, when he had opportunities of appreciating their character 
in bis early life. For the last thirty years, the colleges of 
Europe have teemed with Grecian youth : hence it cannot ex- 
cite wonder^ that a vast improvement should have taken place 
in their national character, that their language should have ac^ 
quired a polish, or have risen in estimation throughout Europe. 
The compositions which have flowed from the pens of Coray, 
Codrica, and other modern authors^ have ushered it to the no- 
tice of the learned on the continent, where, by reason of a con- 
stant intercourse with Greeks having been kept up, its ap- 
proximations to the language of Homer had been long known ; 
and in this country it seems to be viewed with a more lively 
degree of interest than formerly. If grammars, dictionaries, 
and other elementary works demonstrating its analogies to the 
parent tongue had existed, proving the facility with which it 
might be acquired by those who shbuld intend pursuing their 
course to the feet of Helicon and Parnassus, probably it would 
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have been much more sn'object<yf voticitiide tbon it haa been. 

'< Sach were the consiiderationft whichemboldened the translator 
to commit his frail bark to the streams of chance and uncertainty, 
to be followed by those enumerated at the conclusien, if this 
his first attempt for facilitating the attainment of the living lan- 
guage of Greece should be encouraged — the idiom of a people 
descending from (he most celebrated nation of aHtiqiittj,—- of a 
nation which, by the suffrage of the human race, has irradiated 
the historic page with an ample and brilliant dispfay o( heroes, 
putriotSy philosophersjegislators, orators, historians, peets, and 
artists; esteemed the promulgators and dispensers, not to Europe 
only, but the whole world, of the inestimable blessing ef reli- 
gion, civilisation, and refniement ; the generators of the nrts and 
the sciences, who have beeft held up to the admiration of every 
age, and will continue so to be till time shall be no more." 

With respect to the study of modern Greek, the task wiH be 
found comparatively easy by individuals acquainted witfa tire 
ancient tongue ; while, on the other hand, the analogical process 
recommended by M. Jules David will contribute greatly la- 
wards an acquisition of the dead language on the part of the 
uninitiated. To the pupil, it will supply the edyantage of a 
familiarity with the idiomatic turn of the ancient Greek ; to the 
antiquarian and classical philologist, it will lay open a rich and 
inexhaustible mine of illustrative inference and etjmologica/ 
combination. 

The Romaic is certainly much easier than the old Helkftic; 
but whether we look to declension, syntax, orthography, interpre- 
tation, or pronunciation, the difference is much slighter than 
could have been expected after so great a lapse of time, and 
the intervention of such discouraging events. Noons are ad-* 
vantageously simplified by having lost the dual number; the 
variation of the declensions is trivial ; the chief alteration consists 
in*theflossof(he dative case, the place of whieh is supplied by the 
accusative, eilher with or without the preposition el^. This altera- 
tion, and like that of the verbs in the substitution of the auxiliary 
prefixes hav^ and ta be, instead of the affixes and prefixes before 
employed, corresponds with the alteration generally introduced 
by the Gothic irruption into the Latin and most of the European 
families of tongues proceeding from it. Many of the Romaic 
tenses, such as the imperfect, the aorist, and the second fulute 
of the indicative mood preserve their ancient form. The p»«- 
sent tense of the ^ctive and passive voice terminate as of old, m 
fitt, and oftai ; the imperative mood is borrowed from the sttb- 
junctive, prefixing the conjunction v« : the iiifinitive (c*€e|^ 
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hi compoimd tenses wherfe i£9 old itiiiiiitive is used rejecting the 
final v) id resdved by the same particle va : in shorty to form the 
tenses of any Greek verb^ it will be only requisite to know the 
present, the aorist actWe and passive, and the participle, per- 
fect, or past. The reflected verbs of the ancient language are 
supplied by the reflected pronouns, tov eatnof f/Lov, trw,^ rou, my- 
self, thyself, himself. The modem tongue has no possessive 
pronoun, but one relatively possessive instead^ viz, hhxis, ^, 
otr. The prepositions of the modern tongue are nearly the same 
as the ancient^ the adverbs exhibit a greater deviation. 

Considerable variations are observable in the accentuation of 
the modern Greek, especially among the vulgar. For. instance, 
in tlie W(Mxl typa^ownav, the vulgar add an s to the y, and lower 
the accent ^ypa^wrave. Too much importance is^ we tfiink, 
on many occasions, attached to such variations. That which is 
and ought to be secondary, is often rendered primary and para- 
mount by the narrow vision of habit, or the obliquity of prejur 
dice. The period at which the accents were first introduced w<e 
lielieve to be entirely uncertain ; for our paits, we do not see 
the positive/ necessity for those accents on which some scholars 
insist as a proof of the barbarism of the modern tongue : supr 
press them, they ai^e, and the most melodious language in the 
world would become a graceless jargon. We do not se^ 
the certainty of this result. This is taking the sign for 
the thing signified, and imagining that the Melofi does not 
consist in the inflexion of the voice, but in the little printed 
crotchets which have been conventionally attached to the words, 
in order to point out a small portion of the above inflexions. 

The true pronunciation of dead tongues is a very equivocal 
subject of inquiry : for all that we can prove, the barbarous 
pronunciation, as it is called of the modern Romaic, may be 
that whicii was used by the demotic contemporaries of Demos- 
thenes, as an approach to the modern Italian may have been 
used by the vulgar contemporaries of Cicero. It is at ail events 
extremely probable, that the modern Greek was the language 
used colloquially in the lower Greek empire ; though it is not 
easy to assign the precise period when the line of separation be- 
tween the two languages, the ancient and the modern, took 
place. Certainly there are no proofs of the modern tongue exist* 
itig independently of the ancient till the eleventh century : yet 
many words which appear to have changed their meaning are 
proved by our author to have been employed in the modern 
sense by several of the most ancient writers, ^gain, if we 
examme the romances of Heliodorus and Chariton, and the 
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religious works of the Greeks of the lower empire, we shall find 
that they contain still more striking and numerous instances of 
the same analogy : they, in fact, exhibit marks of the gradual 
simplification of the ancient tongue, and of its approximation 
towards the Romaic. These works nniy be said, therefore, to 
form the chief visible link of connexion between the artificial 
and complicated frame of the ancient Greek, and the more 
simple structure of the Romaic : neither is it improbable that 
they were at the time of the romance- writers, to which we refer, 
contemporary dialects ; the one appertaining to the learned, the 
other to the vulgar. 

Mr. Mitchell's translation of the ** Grammatical Parallel" is 
highly creditable to his talents ; and the work itself is both.use- 
ful and opportune. The acquisition of the modern Greek is an 
object of national policy as well as individual interest ; and we 
shall be pleased if what we have said may prompt many indi- 
viduals to the study of it, who might otherwise have been de- 
terred by the imagined difficulty or alleged abortiveness, not to 
say disservice, of the undertaking. Greece, ou all sides, exhibits 
the vestiges of her past, and the pledges of her renovated great- 
ness ; the undestroyed ground-plans and guiding foundations of 
a brilliant resurrection ; and not less in her language than in the 
character of her people, the dignity of her monuments, the 
strength and capacity of her geographical position ; the splen- 
dor and loveliness of her soil and climate, and the luxuriance 
of her vegetation. Her destiny has been singular, and promises 
to be more so. 

When the Roman sword snatched from this illustrious country 
the remnant of liberty left by the Macedonians, she still was at 
all events the country of the sciences and arts, if she could no 
longer be considered as the country of Miltiades and Leonidas. 
It is truci that when Constantine the Great removed, the 
seat of sway to Byzantium, the Greek empire descended step 
by step, to the lowest depths of moral degradation. The 
despot was a slave to women and eunuchs ; and he himself Avas 
as weak as them, when manly virtue was most required. The 
clergy were proud, bigoted, and superstitious ; \\xe noble) rebel- 
lious and ambitious ; the people abject and debased, and« pro- 
vided they were allowed the privilege of breathing, content 
with the security of their personal insignificance: but still, 
though fallen, Greece continued to be the sanctuary of all that 
remained in the world of art, or science, or philosophy, from the 
encroachiug darkness and ferocity of Scythian inroad. Even 
when the scimitar of the savage Mussulman struck. down this 
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sole remaining vestige of her former pre-eminence, and eclipsed 
the light of knowlege in the bipod-red and ominous radiance 
of the ambitious crescent, some chosen sparks of that pure 
and insuppressible fire lurked beneath the ashes of her ruin ; 
Mffaicbj after glimmering and fluctuating for so many ages, 
has at length burst forth in concentrated effulgence, and 
thunder-stricken the barbarous throngs of her audacious op» 
pressors on the threshold of the shrine of knowlege. Now 
is the fitting time to repay some portion of the debt we owe to 
Greece. Ought we to reject her prayer, ought we to repel 
lier claims, or chill her aspirations, we who have so long preserved 
the precious inheritance of her glory like an alien's legacy I 
The country of science is before us. . Shall we lose the oppor- 
tunity of extracting pure gold by handfulls from so rich a mine ; 
in order that with toilsome effort we may continue to gather a 
few glittering particles in the midst of the adulterated dross of 
Gothic tradition i 



NOTICE OF 



TRANSLATIONS of HOMERS HYMN to 
MERCURY, and the CYCLOPS of EURIP I- ^ 
DES; contained in P. B. Shelley's Posthumous 

Poems. 

Ihe question of Shelley's poetic genius has been unnecessa- 
rily intermixed with that of his opinions ; posterity, however, 
will undoubtedly recognise in him a writer of high and original 
powers, a great master of imagery, language, and rhythm, al- 
though too fond of expatiating among abstractions, and fre- 
quently obscure from the throng and press of his half-mature 
fancies. Our business with him, however, is not as a poet, but 
as a translator ; although it may not be irrelevant to notice the 
tinge which his classical habits have imparted to his original 
poetry. Shelley was a scholar, though not an extensive or a 
minute one ; and to this is owing in some degree the superior 
purity of his style, and the mechanical accuracy (as distinguish- 
ed from the exquisite sweetness) of his versification, whose 
never-wearying smoothness is remarkably contrasted with the 
rugged monotony of some of his associates. It also partially 
impregnated his style with classical images, reflections, and 
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idioms ;* and influenced hioi in his choice of subjects, as weH as 
of models for composition. Two of his pieces are written in 
express imitation of the ancient drama ; we mean the ** Protne- 
theus Unbound/' and the ^' Hellas/' a poem written to com- 
meaiorate the presetit struggle of the Greeks. The greet faults of 
the former are the mjstidsm of its plan^ the more than esual ob- 
settrity of its ideas, at least in the latter part (a fiult which maj 
be considered as resulting from the other), ami the anti^poeticai 
nature, in some important respects, of his moral theory. It is 
nevertheless a raagn^cent composition, and almost justifies bis 
boldness in attempting to emulate iE^chylus, while at tfae same 
time he inverted the catastrophe of the Promethean story. The 
other poem, ** Hellas," is modelled, wah less success, on tiie 
Persie ; it is the weakest of all his works, if the term can be 
applied to writings imbued with such intense energy ; the pho 
is wild and inartificial ; indeed it professes to be aotfaing more 
than an occasional effusion of enthusiasm, ^^the flash and outbrfal 
of a fiery mind ;" it is however full of poetry, even to overflowing 
— the choruses especially beautiful. The splendid palpability 
of his fictions differs widely from tbe sublime obscurity of 
.£schylus; but in the daring boldness and involution of his me- 
taphors, he bears great resemblance to the old poet. Siieilej 
was an enthusiastic cultivator of the ancient poets (chiefly the 
Greek), and it was natural that he should be led to frequent 
their favorite walks, and express himself in their manner. In- 
deed, we think that he was better fitted to do them honor bv 
imitation, than expressly as a translator : for the style and tone 
of ancient poetry was such as only partially to harmonise with 
his poetical temperament ; and he was deficient in the power of 
accommodating himself to his original. It is no new thing for 
men to admire, and to be inspired by, writings very different 
from their own. Where there w^as imagery and passion, or 
rather the amalgamation of the two, his genius would bear any 
weight, and would even rise higher under the burden; but 
where these were wanting, he pined as in too thin an atmo- 

^ Ons favorite figure is frequently recurring : 
I see the deep's untrampledjloor, 

With green aiid purple sea-weeds strewn — 
The smokeless altars of the mountain snows 
flamed above crimson clouds — 

' Ye vntam€(iAk kerdi. 
Meteors and mists, which throng air's solitudes — 

■ ' Thou serenest air, 

Through which the sun walks burning without beams. 
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sphere. Hence the superiority of the trhnslation Iroib Calderon, 
and still mor^ of the celebrated one from Goethe^ (bofh included 
in this volume,) when compared with those now belore us. Still 
they are worthy ndtice^ as the work of one who could write 
nothing wholly worthless. 

Of the hymns called Hooaeric, tktt to Mercury is ^confessedly 
the most anomalous in point of plan and arrangement. It is 
indeed, as Matthias has well proved,' a mere piece' of patch- 
work, containing a medley of 'several adventures, as well as an 
incongruous mixture of styles ; owing to its being composed of 
several hymns, or fragments of hymns, originally distinct from 
each other. But the genuine poetical spirit, the pastoral beauty, 
and the charm of antique simplicity which characterise it, have 
suffered little from the hands of clumsy sophisticators, whether 
rhapsodists or grammarians. The present translation is defi- 
cient in ease, a fault which we attribute to the non-existence, in 
our actual language^of a style suited to this species of^ narration ; 
a species neither heroic nor burlesque, which relates comic 
adventures rin a maBaer net expressly comic, aed unites the 
poetical in diction with the ordinary in matter. S<>me of our 
elder writers indeed approximate to the style required^ and 
accordingly he has followed their steps ; but this assumption of 
a manner not. natural to him iiecessarily produces ^ a stiffness 
quite contrary to the natural flow of the origiual. He also 
deviati^ frequently into mere familiarity, owing to the want of 
those graces, more easily understood than defined, which sustain 
the Homeric styk even when the matter is most ordinary. Like 
Fairfax and. others, he sometimes interpolates a beauty not in 
unison with bis original. We shall content ourselves with an 
extract. 

Sudden he changed his plao, and with strange skill 
Subdued the strong Latonian, by the might 

Of winning music, to his mightier will : 
His left hand held the Ivre, and in his right 

The plectrum struck the chords — unconquerable 
Up from beneath his hands in circling flight 

The gathering music roae— and sweet as love 

The penetrating notes did live and move. 

• 

\\^thin the heart of great Apollo — he 
listened with all his soul, and laughM for pleasure. 

Close to his side stood harping fearlessly 
This unabashed boy \ ana to the measure 

Of the sweet .lyre, there follow^ loud and free 
His joyous voice ; for he unlocked the treasure. 

* Anlmadv. in Hymn. Qom. cap. xi. sqq. 
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Of his deq» song, iUustrating the birth 

Of the bright Gods end the dark desert Earth : 

And how to the Inunortals every one 

A portion was assigned of all that is ; 
But chief Mnemosyne did Malays son 

Clothe in the light of his loud melodies; 
And as each God was horn or had begun. 

He in their order due and fit degrees 
Sune of bis birth and being— and did move 
Apollo to unutterable love. 

These words were wing'd with his swift delight : 
'* You heifer-stealing schemer, well do you 

Deserve that fifty oxen should requite. 
Such minstrelsies as I have heard even now. 

Comrade of feasts, little contriving wieht. 
One of your secrets I would gladly know, 

Whether the glorious power you now show forth 

Was folded up within you at your birth, 

** Or whether mortal taueht, or God inspired 

The power of unpremeditated song? 
' Many oivinest sounds have I admired, 

The Olympian Gods and mortal men among; 
But such a strain of wondrous, strange, untired, 

And soul-awakening music, sweet and strong. 
Yet never did I hear except from thee, 
Oflfepring of May, impostor Mercury ! 

** What muse, what skill, what unimagined use^ 

What exercise of subtlest art, has given 
Thy Songs such power? — for those who hear may choose 

From three, the choicest of the gifts of heaven, 
^Delight, and love, and sleep, — sweet sleep, whose dews 

Are sweeter than the balmy tears of even: 
And I, who speak this praise, am that Apollo 
Whom the Olympian muses ever follow : 

'' And their delight is dance, and the blif;he noise 

Of song and overflowing poesy j 
And sweet, even as desire,' the liotiid voice 

Of pipes, that fills the clear air thnllingly « 
But never did my inmost soul rejoice 

In this dear work of youthful revelry, 
As now I wonder at thee, son of Jove ; 
Thy language and thy song are soft as love.* 

*^ Now since thou hast, although so very small, 

Science of arts so glorious, thus I swear, 
And let this cornel javelin, keen and tall. 

Witness between us what I promise befj^,: 
That I will lead thee to the Olympian ha)]; .^ 

Honored and mighty, with thy mothef 4^ri|r 

> 'ippou; /3p6juio( (tdxtDy-^i^ov xt^agff (i;— the poet sceois to liavc tid^s 
these epithets for more than they mean. / . . r"; 
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And many glorious gifts in joy will give thecv' 
And even at the end will ne'er deceive thee." 

To whom thus Mercury with prudent speech :— 

** Wisely hast thoH inquired of rav skilH 
I envy thee nothing I know to teach 

Even ihis day,:-^for both in word and will 
t would be gentle with thee; thou canst reach 

All things in (hy wise spirit, and thy sill 
Is highest in heaven among the sons of Jove, 
Who loves thee in the fulness of his love, 

'''The Counsellor Supreme has dven to th^e ' 

Divinest gifts^ out of the amplitude 
Of his profuse exhaustless treasury^ 

By thee, 'tis said, the depths are understood 
Of his far voice^ by thfee the mystery 

Of alt oracular fates, — and the dread mood 
Of the divinet is breathed up: — even I — 
A child— percdve thy might and majesty : — 

'^* Thou canst seek out and compass all that wit 

X]!an find or teach ; — ^yet since thou wilt, come take 
The l^re — be mine the glory giving it — 

Stnke the sweet chords, and sing aloud^ and wake 
Thy joyous pleasure out of many a^t 

Of trancea sound — and with fleet fingers make 
Thy liquid-voiced comrade talk with thee; 
It can talk measured music eloquently. 

^' Then bear it boldly to the revel loud. 
Love-wakening dance, or feast of solemn state^ 

A joy by night or day — for those endow'd 
With art and wisdom, who interrogate, 

It teaches, babbling in delightful mood 
All things which make the spirit most elate^ 

Soothing the mind with sweet familiar play. 

Chasing the heavy shadows Jf dismay. 

^ To those who are unskill'd in its sweet tongue. 

Though they should question most impetuous^ •' 

Its hidden soul, it gossips something wrqng-^ 

Some senseless and inapertinent reply. 
But thou, who art as wise as thou art strongs 

Canst compass all that thou desirest. I \ >: 

Present thee with this music-flowing shelly . -'^ 

Knowing thou canst interrogate it well. 

" And let us two henceforth together feed. 
On this ^een mountain slope and pastoral piain. 

The herds m litigation — they wiU breed 
Qujcklv enough to recompense our pain. 

If to the bulls and cows we take good heed;— ^ 
And thou, thoueh somewhat over-fond of gain, 

Grudee me not h^f the profit.*' Having spoke^ 

The shell be proffer'd, and Apollo took, 

And gave him in return the glittering lash, 
Installing him as herdsman ;— from the look 
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Of Mercury tber« latt^h*^ a jovoas ftash. 

And then Apollo with the plectrum strook 
The chords, and from beneath his hands a crash 

Of miffbtpr sounds rus*hd up, whose music pho«k 
The soul with sweetness. 

What led our mitbar to select the Cyclops lis a subject for 
translation, it is diflScult to say. It is possible, that (tfs men of 
genius sometimes do) he might find amusement in a sportive 
btirlesque on some of his own opinions, Tl)« Cydopa, however, 
independently of its value as the only specimeu wbicb remains 
entire of the satyric drama, has merits of its own, though not of 
a high order. It is a sort of fancy picture, slight indeed and 
rudely sketched, but of which the parts harmonise well with 
each other, so as to produce at least the charm of unity. There 
is, first, the Cyclops himself, an excellent picture of the mere 
animal man,' engrossed by bis outward comforts and e^oynients, 
and insensible of any thing beyond — not ill-oatured, except when 
his appetites are interfered with— ^nd easily governed through 
their medium ; thend are the Satyrs, equally unintellectual, but 
attached to a more refined species of voluptuousness) and lan- 
guishing in their absence from their merry god, the master of 
their revels — there is their father, Silenus, alternately the bully 
and butt of the Cyclops-^and Ifrst of all, there is Ulysses, 
who by cunning vanquishes the brute forte of the Cvclops, with 
the assistance of the Satyrs, whom he works upon by^ engaging 
to aid them in their desires. The present translation was left ia 
an unfinished state ; we shall therefore avoid criticising it ; merely 
observing, thai the grosser passages are either omitt^ or soften- 
ed. Two shor^ extracts will be sufiicienr. 

The first chorus, USl S19 jxoi yevva/coy /xev iFUTspaov, is thus given : 

STROPHE. 

Where has he of race divine 
Wandered in the winding rocks f 
Here the air is caltn and fine ^ 
Por the father ot the fiotks ; — 
Here the |;rass is soft and sweet. 
And the river-eddies meet 
In the trough beside the cav.e, 
Brijght as in their fountain-wave.— 
Keither here, nor on the dew 
Of the lawny uplands feeding? 
Qh, you come ! — a stone at you 
^ Will I throw, to mead your breeding;*- 
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' Perhaps his philosophising, ('o h^ovt^s, ayQ^amtffxt, &ci) may be con- 
sidered as detracting from the consistency of his character.^ ^ 
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Get along, you horned thing. 
Wild, seditious, rambling !' 

An lacchic mtslody 
To the golden Aphrodite 
Will I lift, as erst did I 
Peeking her and her delight 

With the Maenads, whosei swift feet ; *^ 

To the music glance and fleet. 
Bacchus, O beloved, where. 
Shaking wide thy yellow hair, 
Wanderest thou alone, afajT? 
^ To the one-eyed Cyclops, we. 
Who by right thy servants are, 
Minister in misery. 

In these wretched goat-skinjs clad, ' 

Far from thy delights and thee* 

Itie truly Euripidean passage, v. 31 6, '0 wXouroj, aifiponetaict, 

rdif <rofol$ iebg, may serve as a sample of the dialogue. 

Wealth, my good fellow, is the wise man's god, 

AH other things are a pretence and boast. ^ 

What are my father's ocean promontories. 

The sacred rocks whereon he^ dwei]^ to me ? 

Stranger, I laugh to scorn Jove's thunderbolt, 

I know not that his strength is more than mine. 

As to the rest I care not :-i-^When he pours * 

Rain from above, I have a cios« pavilion 

Under ^ie rock, in which I lie supine, i 

Feasting on a roast calf or some wild beast^ 

And drinking pans of milk, and gloriously 

Emulating the thunder of high heaven. 

And when the Thracian wind pours down the snow, > 

I wrap my body in the skins of beasts, 

KindJe a nre, and bid the snow whirl on. 

The earth, by force, whether it will or no, 

Bringing forth grass, fattens my flocks and herds, 

WJiieb, to what other god but ta my^elf^^ 

And this great belly, first of deities, 
• Should I be bound to sacrifice ? I well know 

The wise man's only Jupiter is this,' - ' f 

To eat and drink during his little day, 
And give himself .no <»ure. And as for those 
Who complicate with laws the life of man, 
1 freely give tliem tears for their reward. 



« The usage of this and similar words ae trisyllables is one pf Shelley's 
metrical innovations. He has, however, the authority of the old fH>ets ; 
the word was originally *« rambeling," as ^ mingelled," " suppeUe4, ' &c. 
tte also follows tbeai in making ** Empire" a trisyllable, &c. 

* The Antietrophe is omitted. t 
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Part VI. — [Concluded from No. LXJ] 

I PASS to other masonic embteins; The middle chamber is, 
as near as can be, constructed on the same double cubic model 
as the Mosaic ark and temple of Solomon. The cista resem- 
bles the tabernacle in form, and the altar, called the ** Lion of 
God/' both in shape and dmiensions. 

And here, perhaps, it will be as well to observe, that lions 
were devoted to Cybele, the Phrygian Isis» or the Earth, as well 
as to the Sun. A lioness's back, as I have before observed, sig- 
nified the passive state of inert matter, into which body is ab- 
sorbed at death. The name of C^bele may be traced to Cubile, 
and coincides with the Thalamus of Apis,' and the bridal bed 
of Isis and Osiris, by which the seeds of the earth are repro- 
duced, when fostered by Serapis, or the internal Sun. Over 
this Thalamus, and deriving his name from it, presided the 
Phoenician Neptune, Thalasseh, the genius of the first chaotic 
receptaculum^ of all things, from whence the first uncreated 
intellectual light arose, and Love, *' ^ith his golden wings.'' Of 
this receptaculum the pyramidal cista was a just emblei^i ; for 
matter, scythe Platonists, was represented by hollow cubes. 
I'he seeds and various things deposited therein, typified the 
germ of .future things lying unfructified in the womb of Chaos; 
and from it, it is probable, that at the sound of trumpet* a fiery 
seraph, clothed with the sun, was made to arise on the eyes of the 
initiate, in mimic and shadowed imitation of that intellectual > 



^ The mystic bed of lacchus, mentioned by Plutarch^ b. v. p. 978, was 
of this description. It does not appear that the Egyptians ever reclined 
their mummies, except on these leonine sofas or couchesi and as a kind 
of apotheosis seems thus implied, perhaps Alexander and Cyms were so 
exhibited. 

^ The Tuscans had a tradition, that the commencement of every great 
jear^ was ushered in by sound of trumpet from heaven : with this the 
seven trumpets ushering in seven Judaic periods, finishing with the 
sabbatic, or year of the sun, coincide. The Jewish Plato, Euiras, has a 
similar notion. *^ And in that dav, at the sound of the third trumpet, tha 

SUN «HALL SHINE IN TBS NIOHT. 

3 The inscription of Isis aays, ^ the first-born of my womb (the recep- 
tacle of Chaos) is the Sun :" i. e. fiorus, or light; which agrees with 4he 
Mosaic creation, of which the Makarian Optin of the Mysteries was 
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light which burst from priinitive darkness as the first-bom o{ 
Chaos, at the sound of that sublime decree, '^ Be, Lights and 
Light ivas'' — that light, to whose presence, at first with uncer« 
t«in flashes, but at last in the full blaze of glory, the mysteriea 
proffered admission to the anointed few, but the rays of which 
were destined to cover the earth " as the waters cover the abyss.'*" 

It was here, perhaps, amid the efflux of glory, '' dark with 
excessive light/' that dazzled the giddy vision of the initiate ;, 
amidst the vibration of tumultuous torches reflected from the 
giant and marble beams of the sacellum, and the deep reverbe- 
ration of fictitious thunder; amid the trumpet-echoes of gratula- 
tion and triumph to the new elect, that " the temple was. 
opened," and in the temple the ark of the mysteries. It was 
then, perhaps, amid the '^ thunders, and lightnings,' and voices'* 
which ensued, that an image of the regenerated god progressively 
emerged from his symbolic tomb; and a mighty* voice, with the 
. deep, and measured, and syllabic intonation of Memnou's gra<^ 
nite lyre, enounced aloud, 

*^ The Lord of all things' is come into the world ! The great 
and beneficent king Osiris is born again 1*' 

But in order that the ardor of pursuit may not attract me be- 
yond the secure post of pictorial proof, perhaps it will be per-i 
mitted me to add some illustration of the assumption here 
made. 

The emblem of Horus, the deity of light, was a serpent rising 
in the disk of the sun on the head of a lion. We have seen that 
seed, a child, a withered branch or stem, a Jleece of wool, and a 
seraph, were enclosed in the cista of the Greek Osiris. Could 
the prophecy of Isaiah express in stronger metaphor both the 
promised seed and the effects of his coming i 

On the planisphere of Dendera, a serpent, horned and lotus-* 
crowned, that is, regenerated, is represented as rising from ^ 
cista, or rectangular- stone, shaped like that of the pyramid. 

The homed serpent was an emblem of Horus, light; but 
more particularly of Mithra Victor, whose birth was from a 
stone, and so represented in sculpture* 

The original gods of the nations were, it appears, often re^ 
presented by stones ; Mithra sprung from a rock ; coincident 



perhaps a representation, but implying at the same time a second re- 
generation by the <* Sun of Righteousness/' I speak of these mysteries^ 
of course, in their original uncorrupted state. 

> Thunder and lightnings, and fire, and every thing symbolical of the 
divine presence was introcmced. (Pleth. ds Orac. Zoloastris.) 
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with this are the iciiptural exprettt<Mif| " Look to the rotki 
whence ye are he^vn/' '' I have built my church upon a jpoek/** 
Soc. Amopg the rest, was the Syrian ApoUO| and perhaps the 
Greek, originally, if we may trust to the anointed stone at Del* 
pbos. Allusions are made to these anointed stones in Scriplnre.. 
The '^«tone with seven eyes/' ^iven to Zorobabel, is evidently 
of Egyptian origin. Osiris was himself called many^^d. Three 
eyes were attrihated to Jopiter Inferus, nnd are now to the I«dini^ 
Plato. Eyes were symbols of the planetary nniverse. 
' Nor is it unlikely that aHnsions to the original rock-bom 
deities of the nations may be traced jn such scriptural pasaages^ 
as the following : " Look to. the rock whence ye are hewn;" 
^ From thence is the Shepherd, the stone of Israel." It cannot 
be denied, that Horus was both represented as a stone and aa 
a shepherd, having in one hand a flail, and in the other a pas'^ 
toral crook. The coincidence is striking; for Horus, witbottt 
exception, is the most pure and perfect of all the ancient deities. 
His cross (like that of palmers)' ne^d not be dilated on; 4mt 
Iris pastoral book and ihil are emblems of that coining in judg- 
ment which Enoch (Hennes, as he is tbongbt,) foretold — to ga:* 
ther the faithful of his flock, and -aeparate the chaff from the 
com. 

As to the well,* later discoveries than Greaves's carry ibe 
depth to nearly the dimensions of Pliny. I am inclined to 
place some trast in what the priests assured Avislidea, that the 
excavations beneath were as great as the height above,' because 



** See latfnblichus, Rircher, Jablotiski, on this subject: three tmik 
combined, A, is tlie jewel of tba rayal aith among Freemasons : aee 
aiso RulffiBii^, b.ie..c. t29. and Socrates Schol. b. d. c 17., vvho explain it 
*' life to come." It appears to have been placed on the forehead as a 
inark of initiation. See Apocalypse. ' 

^ 'The well/' says Maitlet/' descends towardsthebottom ofthepyramid^ 
J^bbiit^O feet from the nraiidi is « square window opemng on a small 
grotto cut in t he rock, ^om £• )to W^ 1 5. feet long. Then folU>ws aoothet' 
groove, approachine the perpeodicuiar (^ feet 4 inches wide, and 4^ lugh), 
and descends, winding, a space of 1S3 fe^t, after which it is blocked ujp 
with sand and strme/ I am convinced,'* he adds, '* this passage -was 

tjnly designed forthe retreat off the workmea.^* , : 

^. X^e.l^^pve deBcription tallies verv nearly with that of Davison, but 
particularises less. MaTIlet naakes t ne depfh greatest, vnd, as tt "^WDOltl 
appear, 183 feet. 

, Dr. Clarke says, tlmt neartiie w€ll, at the top, are noany little ducts, 
one of which he traced to a low chamber : nothing. could be n)ore coa- 
wenlent for Concealed agents, 

,3 Aristides; x«/of At^«Tiofi., 
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mt Arabiftu aocdunt/ dlsrived fr<>m tb^ Co}>t3| agrees with it \ 
and becftUBa 4be rock on* which the pyramids are built is 800 
fecft in elevation above the Nik. Ho\vever that may be^ the 
terminatton which Greaves found was^ no doubt, the groUO of 
15 feet mentioned by subsequent writers^ after which the well 
again descends in a zigzag direction. 

One fact is very remarkable in pursuing an investigation of 
the inner structure : that one main passage divides itself into 
three branches ; one ascending to a room precisely in tbe cenr 
tre; one leading borizontally to the chamber under it; and ou^ 
desoendiog to the only bell of the Egyptians, the regions of the 
dead. £ach branch may be said to terminate in a distant vaulu 
Were three equals buried in the pyramid i Itis remarkabkj too, 
that another open pyramid, at Soccotr a, has tlir ee nearly eqnal 
rooms to which a angle passage leads, and that in the last^ 
meant apparently to be reached by a ladder^ for the door is 
near tl>e roof of the second. There is a sunken circtdar hearth, 
where tbe deity may be supposed to have stood and received his 
gloomy sacrifice. A slopii^ passage here also, as in the caves 
of Trophonius and Delphos, conducts to the first gate of en- 
trance. Can it be doabted, that some triad of ancient divinity, 
some Hecate, Trivia, or Cabirian trinity, to which, perhaps, the 
whole theogony of the ancients may be reduced, whose form is 
written on the edifice, ^' both within and without," in masonic 
characters, was adored in buildings of such cavernous structure^ 
as was avowedly devoted to them ? 

Perhaps it may be thought too fanciful to allude to the broad 
^nd narrow way of Pythagoras, evidently derived from the mys- 
teries, and which he expressed by a forked figure Y,* derived 
to modern bishops from St. Antliony the Coptic anchorite, 
l^evertheleiss, the passage thYougblhe benches of 54 "feet in whh^ 
and the passage <liverging from it towards the iower chamber 

■ I I I ■ ■ I ■ II III II J 

> ''They built the gates of them 40 cubits underground, andipaade 
the height of the pyramids 100.'' Ibn Abd Alhokm. Note; the gates 
of Cocytus and Lethe are supposed to belong to the Necropolis beneath 
the pyramids. Was it down tbe well or oblique passage that Orpheus 
descended in search of Bury dice ? 

^ Claims, I believe, have been lately made to a discovery of this third 
room, but it was known 100 years ago. It is remarktible, that it has a 
circular hearth in the middle ^apparently fur midnight orgies of fire}, likis 
the THIRD ROOM iu the pyramid of Cheops, discovered by Cavigfia. 

3 All temples were-^o at first^ according to Porphyry. 
; 4 The Hii^doos to this day mark their foreheads ^ith this sign. 
Stavorinus's Voyage. 
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of 5 feet in width, actually express it. But if tlie postulate be 
admitted, that the subterranean chambers are those of the grave, 
it may %iith propriety be also admitted, that the central chamber 
is that of the central Sun ; and the QueeiCs chamber, the cham- 
ber of the Queen of Heaven,' Hecate or Persephone, the bride 
of the Greek and Egyptian Pluto, and signifying that lost fruit 
of immortality to which the mysteries proffered restoration. 

** East side of this room," says Greaves, ** in the middle of 
it, there seems to be a passage leading to some other place. 
Whether this way the priests went into the body of that huge 
sphynx, or into a private retirement ; or whether i!t was a niche 
where some idol might be placed, I cannot pretend to say/' 

There is little doubt in my mind that it was intended for some 
dramatic effect ; and that a priest may have, unseen, delivered 
an oracle behind some statue of Hecate, or Isis Multimammia^ 
placed there for such a purpose. 

It was here, then, in all probability, that the Hecatic specttla> 
referred to by the Platonists, were exhibited, and the awful ma* 
gic mysteries of Diana infeVa performed, to which Claudiau 
alludes: 

Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra movere 
Sedibus, et clarum dispergere culmina lucem« 
Adventum testata Dea. Jam magnis ab imis 
Auditur fremitus terris. 

Neither is it unlikely that there was a connexion between the 
pyramids and the sphynx. 1 have before argued so ; but it is 
curious that Greaves, who supports the sepulchral theory^ 
should be led mechanically, as it were, and by^ the force of tes^ 
timony with which he was in contact, into conclusions which, if 

* ^ Make cakes to the Queen of Heaven/' Isaiab. 
^ Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo, pronounce the pyramid a tomb ; 
buHs it fair to take their opinion; when they appear ignorant of the inte- 
rior? Mr. Salt thinks that Strabo was only acquainted with the slant 
fiassage, discovered in part by Caviglia, leading to a sarcophagus in the 
ower room. This is probable; nor have I any objection to a sarcophagus 
being placed there. Perhaps the Arabians (see Alhokm's account,) 
knew no more. The same remark, as above applies to Greaves, applies 
to Mr. Salt, Caviglia, and the able writer in the Quarterly Review. They 
are, as it were, impelled into the anti-sepnlchral theory by the force of 
ocular coincidences. Mr. Sah thinks that the subterranean room was 

** USED FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF SOLEMN AND SECRET MYSTERIES.'^ Ca-^ 

viglia infers that the original question remains undetermined ; but bia 
bias is evidently towards a mysterious purpose. I have before alluded 
to the third writer's remarks on the astronomical structure of the first 
passage. 
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not snictdd, at letsl corro b orat e Ihe adverse opinion I am ad« 
vocating. 

I am inclined to think, that a rigorous search of the well 
would establish the fact of a communication with a subterranean 
Necropolis. But, however this may be, no position could be 
better imagined for that sidereal ladder of asceot^ and those 
trials bj fire and water, which were prominent points in the 
cognate religion of Mithra. 

I admit that this last circumstance is mere surmise; the archi** 
tectural arrangement of the building is fact; and if it should ap* 
pear that there really were seven gates or portcullises in the con- 
struction^ agreeing with the construction of the pyramid of 
Babel, and with well accredited rites of eastern ioitiation^ my 
case will be considerably corroborated, if not made out. 
' Any one who feels inclined to examine Greaves's plan of the 
pyramid, as well as those of Savary and Denon, will, I think, 
find that, in spite of the violence used in opening it, there were 
seven bars or gates intended by the masons, each to be followed 
bjr a new initiation. 

I. The narrow entrance to the second gallery. II. The en- 
trance to the horizontal gallery. 111. The entrance to the 
Queen's chamber. IV. The entrance to the first vestibule. 
V. The apparently moveable portcullis dividing it from the 
second. Vi. The entrance to the gallery of 10 feet. VII. The 
entrance to the centre chamber. 

I hope to be excused for adding, because it is in point, that 
the original oblique descent, the direct descent to tlie lower 
regions, the horizontal passage to the house of Hecate, or the 
Moon, and the ascent to the centjal heart of the system, consti^ 
tute a clear masonic illustration of the planetary metaphysics of 
Plato's disciples. They maybe absurd and mystic, like the 
'magic numbers of Pythagoras; but they were, most probably, 
derived from the theological freemasonry of Egypt. 

I come next to the two vestibules described by Greaves, 
and apparently measured with great accuracy. And first, it is 
not unworthy remark, that Apuleius mentions a vestibule on the 
confines of death, which he passes before the final scene of the 
initiatory drama, namely, the divine antopsia, or midnight-sun 
Bhining with all the splendor of noon-day. Both these anti- 
chambers are remarkable; their height is 10 feet, which is 16 
feet less than that of the gallery opening on them, and 9} less 
than that of the central chamber. 

On the east and west sides of the first are three nests of this 
ahape, XSUUf within 2 feet of the top, evidently for the cross- 
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beam^ of some maGJ^iiieryf periuips for the Iwt terrible trial of 
the initiate. This is divided from a second vestibule by a move* 
able portcullis, let into two mortices^ like the leaf of a sluice ; 
pn which 1 shall only make this one remark, that passing uudec 
stones suspended between two uprights was an ancient ri^ of 
initiation, and particuiarly practised by the Druids* 

Over the square door which leads from it towards the sancn 
torum are " five lines cut perpendicular and parallel.'* Thia 
appears to me a very remarkable symbol; as remarkable as 
the united Jive symbols over the gates of all the Egyptian tem^ 
pies. It is a pentaglyph, the proper type of Apis, and symbol 
of the five primitive intercalary gods. The five divisions of die 
human body, five times repeated, aod the celebrated pentacle of 
the astrologers, need not be insisted on. But I have no doubt, 
xhat tlie two contrasted squares were purposely made to symbolise 
light as opposed to darkness and death, in Uie same manner as 
the square gate did the jaws of death, when comjpared with the 
opposite door opening on the central adytum of illumination: 
for a square was dedicated to matter and death, which levels all 
.things; and was frequently seen among the hieroglyphics ; while 
the perpendicular line meant justice, uprightness, self-e^steot 
virtue, truth, .and spirit : for which see the Platonists. In some 
cases, silence aod health were implied by the number five. 

We now enter ^he centre of the building, which Greaves de*- 
scribes as a '^ sumptuous, rich, and spacious chamber, in whic)i 
art seems to have contended with nature." Of that central 
room I have before said, that if the pyramid implied that uwr 
versal frame of things which it so well expressed, the mystic sanq^ 
^orum, so curiously placed at equal distance from every angle, 
must have represented the sun of the universal system. I say 
mystic, for 1 I^ive before remarked how well its shape and poai- 
tioo deserves tlie appellation; aod what is called the sarcopha- 
gus deserves it no less, both as regarding its shape, its dimeo- 
sions, and position. 

Those who have studied the Platonists know well the meaning 
of two cubes,' that united creative process of mind and matter^ 
sometimes shadowed under the mystic marriage of Isis and 
Osiris, aod sometimes Vulcan and Venus, or fire and wate;^, 
from whose embraces creation sprung to light, acid the five 
Egyptian deities and Phrygian dactyli arose. 

Here then, perhaps, it was that the initiate, relieved " £ro«i 



Two united were dedicated to Pluto and Proserpine. 
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the frightful and shoeking apparitions'' ' which beset him, and 
from ** the cold sweat, tremor, and astonishment," of hts fearful ' 
way, clothed in fresh white garments, and presented 'with a 
crowir and branch of palm, knelt on the threshold of celestial 
beanty; beheld the veil of mystery rent asunder, and the dazzling 
type of his regeneration arising from^ the womb of the grave; 
while the smoke of curling incense shadowed the intense efful- 
gence of the antopsia, and the up-rising choral tide of many 
voices and many lyres mingled with the distant echoes of rever- 
berating thunder. 

The task was at length done ; the crown was earned ; the 
initiate was proclaimed free, elect, and perfect ; a brother of the 
mysteries ^ a king among kings ; a heir with the family of Gods/ 
It was indeed a second birth. Thrilled with full possession of 
the *' Kalon,'' and fed with the food of life, the *^hrddefi' 
wisdopi " of Divinity,* be beheld '' celestial Beauty in all the daz-' 
zling radiance of perfection,'' and joined the glorified t:horus of 
her initiated servants. The veil fell from his eyes, and he beheld 
Truth in her immutable essence, ih her immaculate purity; 
stript of the cumbrous robes of hieroglyphic decoration, and 
fair as she arose from the plastic hands of the almighty Demi- 
urgos. But what Plato failed, what Pausanias was forbidden, 
what Pythagoras forbarle> to des(:ribe, shall I attempt? It is. 
sufficient that the glory of the final vision was '^ ineffable." 
tVhat object of sight (says an initiate), which the numberless 
generations of mankind have seen, can bear comparison with 
the last apocalypse of the ineffable mysteries V Where on earth 
Have the scenes presented to the eye accorded witH so perfect 
a resemblance to the sounds which smote upon the ear i . 

On comparing the account of Greaves widi the later pyra- 
midography of Denon and MaiUet, and the new discoveries of 
Davison, Caviglia, and Belzoni — the excellent contrivance of the 
galleries, the gates, the benches, the double entrance, the vesti- 

« Pletho de Orac.Zor. * Plato. 

3 Aristides de Myst. Elcusts. Part of this song at Eleusis, as given by 
▲nstopbimss, is as follows, it wcMild serve for a Freemasons' chorus : 

For us alone the pow^r of day 

A milder light dispenses. 
And sheds benign a mellowM ray, 

To cheer oor ravish'd senses : 
For we beheld the mystic fchow, 

And braved surrounding dangers : 
We do and know the deeds we owe 
To neighbors, friends^ add strangers. * ^ 
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bules, the third room, and above all, tbe secret passage leading • 
over tbe centre chamber, for the purpose of mysterious juggle 
and dramatic effect, cannot escape remark. Even now the voice 
is awfully repeated, say the visitants, and the discharge of a sin-, 
gle pistol sounds with the stunning reverberation of repeated 
thunder-claps. What must have been the effect of oracular 
voices, and yellings from the double passages; and what the 
result of mimic thunder rolling over the marble roof of tbe 
innermost adytum i If the flash of a single torch gives to- the 
traveller a supernatural appearance, and the rushitig of the huge, 
bat's wing startles a mind that is prepared ; what must the ini- 
tiate have felt when groping his way either in darkness, or a' 
coruscant light, serving only to '^ discover sights of woe," and 
surrounded by every horror of natural magic that the mechanism 
and chemistry of the age could devise and bring together i Even, 
conflned passages were in this view desirable Mnd necessvy, on 
account of the certain ultimate direction. 



SUMMARY, 

In order to secure the result of the above speculations in a 
condensed form, and detached from the mass of proof, I beg 
leave to recapitulate them. And first, it is probable, that in tbe 
lower mysteries, superb dramas and water spectacles were ar- 
ranged, representing the death of Osiris, the search of Isis, bis 
vindication by Orus, the destruction of Typhon, and the resto* 
ration of a golden age : that these things took place in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the pyramids: that the higher mysteries, like 
those of the Greek Isis and Serapis (Pluto), represented a pas- 
sage through death to life, and final introduction to the antopsia 
or real presence of the Sol Inferus : and that some feeble glim- 
mering of the promised seed, and promised means of redemption, 
were unfolded in the assassination of Osiris, his death^ buria^ 
descent into hell, and triumphant resurrection. 

I infer from settled premises as well as pictorial evidence, 
that the attending mystagogues o{ Serapis resembled those oi- 
Eleuais ; that tbe figure unmasked was the king of the myste- 
ries ; that the hawk's head was the torch-bearer, or emblem of 
the Sun ; that the lion was tbe emblem of Isis, as the Deus Lu- 
nus, and tbe dog Anubis or Mercury. These figures, combined 
with tbe fiery seraph, associated with them in various medals, 
sculptures, pictures, &c., and from whence, most [h'obably^ 
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Seinpis demes his liaine/ may be identified with the triple"^' 
headed dog Cerberus (a name ianplying cry of tli£ pit), which 
guarded the Pagan £den at Molossus, and the cherubic figure 
guftrcfiog the way to £den by a fiery sword^" or separating fire : 
iMid it is curious to remark, that the word dds means separation^ 
9»t\tG word seraph means both a serpent and fire. 
' A resemblance also may be traced between the above four 
ininistrant figures to the four beasts of the Apocalypse^ who 
minister around the ark of the testament amidst- thunder^ and 
lightnings, and voices. 

I farther suppose^ that these esoteric rites and this ministra** 
tiou took place in the caverns of the Pyramid ; and that. one of 
the before-mentioned priests guarded each of the three ways ; . 
and thence the story of Cerberus, told by Orpheus, who.cab- 
balised on the resemblance of the Egyptian word cohen (a priest) 
to the Greek cyon (a dog). Cerberus, means the cries of the 
pit. It is known, that the barking of dogs, or rather of the 
priestly Latrator Anubis, accompanied initiation. 

I^ moreover, infer, that the candidate was conveyed down the 
slant passage by secret r^iachinery, similar to that employed at 
the cave of Trophonius : that after putting off his garments he 
was dragged through the narrow passage by the feet: that in the 
gloomy retreats beyond, those melancholy rites began, which 
rendered the visitors of Trophonius for ever sad : that the 
vaults were alternately shaken by mimic thunder, and illuminated 
by fitful flashes of light : that on the first day of the mysteries 
after the deposition of Osiris inferus in the. ark, the initiate^ 
attended by Hermes Latrator, descended by the well into. the 
Necropolis or Egyptian hell : that this was pictorially represented 
by Orphi, t. e. the image of Orus on the back of a tame lioness 
([Aridaca); and thence the fable of Orpheus and Eurydice : that 
in the recesses of the well, the grotto, chamber, or miimmy laby- 
rinths beneath, the torments of the damned were represented by 
a. splendid machinery of natural magic : that on a subitequent 
day, attended by the lion-crested mystagogue, and after undergoing' 
fresh purifications and trials, the neophyte r6-ascended the well, 
and was introduced to the Hecatic specula and the triple image of 
Isis in the Queen's chamber : that on the last day, that of the re- 
surrection of Osiris, attended by the eagle mask, he underwent the 



.4^ 



* I derive it from seraph, to burn, (a proper appellation fdt Pluto,) though 
perhaps, as Bryant thinks, it may have bad a &ecund cabbalistical mean* 
ing, as the coffin of Apis. 
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last 8tBge of initiation, the meant to the central chamber : thai 
some terrible trial in the ascending gallery, produced by compli- 
cated Machinery, awaited him : and that the most fierce was 
reserved for the Tcstibules : that having undergone them^ and 
passed t)ie short cubic passage in complete darkness, he was 
introduced to the dazzling radiance of the '* beatific vision :^ that 
perhaps seven lamps bung before the ark ; or a screen bisected 
the room about the position of the two lateral holes : that a veil 
was withdrawn, the thigh of Apis offered to the riesoi^ant god, 
and Jhe image of Bugenes or the Ox-horned Osiris produced 
from tha sacred cista, ** amidst thunders, and lightnings, and 
voices :" and that at last, the midnight sun arose from the marble 
receptacle, and a mimnc shechinah, shedding unapproachable 
tight, hovered over the tabernacle, while the four beasts or 
ministrant matquet and the itdtiate kneeled on the sacred 
threshold, and he was proclaimed accepted, free, and perfeet. 
.. I infer alio, that symbols similar to those of the Greek Osiris 
were deposited in the saared ark : that they formed the subj^fci 
of a lecture, as they well might, during initiation : that the- elect 
was crowned with a Iron^crest, ctothed«io white, presented with 
a palm*branch and a white talismanic stone, like those of the 
Gnostics ; and finally, being admitted to the community of the 
priests, and the Elysian gardens;whtch they tended, received there 
partly by lecture, partly by pictorial ^mbols, but chiefly dra- 
auitic mysteries, such as^ the Romish church borrowed from 
Paganism, and of which Milton's Psradise Lost is a remnant^ a 
^11 explanation of the Egyptian system of masouic or geome^ 
trical dieology. 



THE PORSONIAN CANON, 

Respecting the 5th foot of the Tragic Iambic, exm&nedy 
and attempted to be explained andd^ned. 

It is an old dispute, and one not yet settled among metrical writers^ 
lybetber the tragip iambic proceeded from the trochaic tetrameter, 
or the trochaic tetrameter be merely a superstructure raised on 
the. tiagic.iaBUiic-^ 

Rufinussays, 

. CretiiBon Archilochus trimetro superaddidit iogeni, 
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but Arifttotle^ on the contrary seems to 4kcluce the iambic from 
the trochaiv^ and to consider the latter as the parent of the 
former. His words are, To ixkv yap irpQTov rerpafiirpf ejfputPTOi 8ia 
70 (rarvp^Kfjy Kal opxqtrnKtrripav clrai r^v iroiTjfny. Ai^emok yevofii' 
ytis, ahril 4 ^ud^s to oIkuov fxkrpov eJ/ie* fidXxtmi ykp \cKTiicdy tuv 
fitrpiav to iafjL^wv terriw' On this subject, however, I think wc 
ipay venture to dispense with authority, and to decide from the 
very nature of the thing ; that as the trochaic tetrameter is the 
most simple, so probably it was the first invented of the two, and 
that the tragic iambic is, in effect and at the bottom, nothing more 
than an acephalous trochaic tetrameter ; but admitting of greater 
variety, in its structure, and of more artificial sections, caesuras, and 
pauses, in order to disguise its native monotony, and to accommo* 
date itself more nearly to dialogue and conversation. At all events 
it will serve best. the purpose of elucidation, to consider the tragic 
iambic, as bearing a close analogy to the trochaic tetrameter. 

It is a well known and established rule of the trochaic te- 
trameter, that the second dipodja must always terminate in a 
whole word, thus making a pau^p io^ the middle of every verse. 
On this account the last syllable of this dipodia may ;be long, or 
short, at pleasure. But when a .verse proceeds either by dipo- 
dias, or by single feet,^ach composed of an entire word, as in the 
following examples, 

FthyapKrroSf ev')(apiffTOs, €h\dpiaroi, eff^apts — 
QytlTOP o»Ta, Oyr/riy oyra, Byrfroy ovra, OyrjTos dJv— • 

there are three pauses; that is, one in the middle, and one 
at the end of both the first and the third dipodias. Of these 
three pauses, the middle pause alone is necessary and indispen- 
sable ; and this therefore may be called the dominant, or major 
pause, while the two others are only subordinate, or minor pauses. 
As the first dipodia does not exist in the tragic iambic, 1 shall 
.waive for the present the ^^consideration of this, and shall confine 
jDy remasks to the middje and third dipodia* Naw it is obvious, 
that, as the middle dipodia may terminate, and often does termi- 
nate, in a short syllable, if the third dipodia were permitted to 
terminate in a long syllable, the whole structure of the verse 
would be deraaged, a longer rest would be given to the third «• 
dipodia where no rest is necessary, than to the middle dipodia, 
where it is necessary ; and the minor pause would make a greater 
impression on the ear than the major pause, and would indeed be- 
come the major pause. To prevent 4his incongruity, it is forbidden 
to compose such verses as the following : 

E^Apimos, ehy&pi^ot, evyapltnws ev\apu. 
QniTOv oyTUp pyriToy 6yTa, dytfT^y oynas, OyiiTO$ &v. 



^m 
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Baft it It cVid«Bt alflo, tbai if the line doen pot proceed by disr 
tiiict nncoDDected measi^res, that is. by dipodias^ or by sjogle h^L 
without aoy caesura, but the last foot of the measure is divided 
by caesura, — the miuor pauses then have do existence, and the 
fttajor or middle pause maiutains its ascendancy without a rival. 
It is perfectly admiasible, therefore, to make in this ease the last 
syllable of the third dipodia Umg^ and to compose verses agrcabk 
to the form following : 

Qt^tlThp iiTO, dvttrov Bvru, ^fiyrdt wv, Kai dytirw &v, 
^H A^yw/iev oly a8cXf jf ravr* */aJf ; /ii) irpi$ ^pOf.— Orestes 7Tf • 
The minor pause disappears equally, and the last syllable of Ihe 
third dipodia may consequently be long^ whenever the concluding 
syllable of this third measure and the commencement of the next 
measure is comprehended in one polysyllabic word, as 

''[lamep obK A6«iv, ffioiye ravrov inreiittKev /jioXtifv, Orestes 728. 
Mr/ fi Heir duv6rff vir avrAy^ ical Kuotyy^Tiiy eyii^v. lb. 736. 
Oh y«p, ^m'EAXaS* uifToU ^pv$ iieXvfitiyaro. lb. 1529. ' 

Both the rule itself and the principle of the rule nay be eK«- 
pressed thus shortly ; that the third measure roust always be pure^ 
na often as it renden a pau.«ie at its close umivoidable, res>emblio| 
that of the second or middle measure. 

I shall now apply the preceding observations to the iambic 
metre. When the trochaic tetrameter is converted into the sena* 
rian iambic, the middle oi* major pause of the former becomes 
then the penlheroimeral caesura of the latter, as 

"Of, cC^xo/Mffrof, €v\apurres, tl^')(apis 

Ai9irov$ Tv^ifyovs hnna^pras ^aQofuiy ; Prom. Vinct. 9^7' 

^nd the temdinder of the vers^ iS then too governed by lb« very 
^ame rule, as if it were the remaiadcr of the trochaic tetraoietn^. 
Such Verses therefore As the fotlowin^ are Ao more AMiifeiiBaiUe in 
the sen^Hail iambic, than they Would tye, if iieaded by a cretic, oi 
Its prototype tire trochaic t^tratteter, 

^Osf eh^apiiTTOSf ev^apiarws, ev)^apit. 

KpuxToyra xelpa icai vpocrwwoy TovfjLvaXiv, Hecuba 347. 

liiafnjv, o, r eaOKbs ^ Apiofxaphos Z&pie&t. IVrs. 321. 

This i^ the Porsoman canon ; and if Porson had stopt here, aii4 
-hfad coWflfied his nite toca«es of the penthemimer^ c^^smrSj I think 
Ms poiittion vroold tmvie bieen unassailable. It oitght to have 
been remembered, howevei:, that the seaarian iartibie, in order tp 
avoid the too luscious and fetigumg monotony of the perpetually 
recurring .middle or hhqqx pause of the trochaic tetrameter, 
admits of a departure from the penthemimcrdl caesura, and has 
iidopted two other varieties, cucli oflhcm destruclive 6T Itit Tftirj(JV 



pause, or peiitbeaM|iK9Rfil c^ssani.; TJi« ^e it| 4h^ lieplitheniimeral 
paeftura^as 

"f^^iipt re m\ aripY^Gif^, Ke^l avvf8f><fie, Pjroip^ Viae t.. 45) » 
VHi the elhen ta the aj^efice of ^\\ cassuFa, aad whi|>^ may be 
^JM the ianihic niddle pmiae, cUviduig, at it 4oe$j ibt irerfie int« 
Hva^qmel part*; a» . 

%p^Kriv Tepdaavres |j /xoyis ttoXX^ n-ov^. Pers. 505. 

9(Hh tlic$e varb4ie^ d^ffrqj the jtM4h Qr nnyor p94»se^ ivhicli it 
U the objept of th^ Pqr^oi^i^Q canon tp pre^^v^ aod t)o makf 
paramoupt ; and they sub&titiite anotber Und af pausf> in tb« r^w 
ff it. To these cafos tb^efojre the Por^oiiiaD cailQn is nowise 
ajppiipable. fjenytan' hat the merit qf beiqg the fii*@t to infers 
po^e A ^i^ #9ii^ ^b» MWfieDdipg ;SlirQkN of the uplifted cf itkd 
ue 10 theae ca^ea; and pf taring nmoir imiqistQia, that bi^t far 
pim bad b|^p dp<>ni/e4 io mMtilation and iilaugbt^r. Them is m%9 
I appreb^iH)^ % wore unoffending yetsfi in Eurjpidcis thao tbe Jine 
^ ofteo carped at, the iirst of lo, 

"ArXas p ')(aXKioi(ri yurais ohpavov 
nor IS the following line at all inferior to it, 
#e«yei to ravrris <r&^v, dXXa yf/evtreTaif Porsoni SuppL. p. xxxvii. 

except that fhis iast maj/ become vicious, by the vice of the 
reader, in oaaking the caesura at rai^rris instead of carrying it on to 
d&^ptjv, whereas it is not in the power of the most ignorant or 
liegligent reader to mar tbe former. But it is not peculiar to the 
iambic metre, that its propriety should often depend on the sikifl 
of the reader. The same thing occurs as often in trochaic tetrar 
imii^%^ and in many other metres : thus 

WavTa\ov S^y fiH fiaXKov fj daveiv toIs aw^poaiv* Orestes .L533. 

is>a ffood line if it be read with a ctesural cadence at Qaveivy but 
wbotty inadmissible if a pause be made at rois. • So true is it, that 
IciemiAc poets demand scientific leaders; and Miat they write 
c)ikie% for the fm/oticA^rc^Qi, and not far the lc/u«v^oi. The 8Arcas»> 
I tbiok, of Marttal, 

Tu male .dum recita?, incipit esse tuus, 

Mpreases the common sentiment of all poets. 

I will just add, that the animated line, cited by Person in his 
Supplem£nt4>. ^xsix* 

Ov vait 'A)^(XX^s^ AXX' |j *A)(AXevs ainros el — 

may be justified, 4f we make the pause at &XX*, and consider it as 
a iftMe having no etesura. It w^uid make more clearly good 
metre if *A\CK\km were a quadrisyllable, and aXX*omitte^. 

■ * ■ < ■'■■ »— — m— >— iii — I I I ■ ■■* ■ | i I J ■ ii^ii m ■ ■■ » 

* ©e Mctri?, p. 114. 
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It is but justice to Porson^ before I dismiss the subject of 
bis canoDf to say, that be himself seems to doubt whether it 
would apply to verses having the bephihemiideral xssesura; H€ 
•peaks of it with hesitation and distrust. His words are : ^' Satir 
ostendi, ut opinor, quod promisi, paueisnwun tfagteornm ' esse 
versus similes lonis initio. Sed pon ausim dicere iiti/20S.es8e/' 
Supplement, p. xxxix. 

1 have considered, hitherto, only the third dipodia of the 
trochaic tetrameter, stnd have endeavored to show the reason, 
why it is that wherever this dipodia neither suffers a caesura, nor 
is coupled in one pcJyayllabic word with the next measure,- then 
its last syllabic must be short, according to the Porsonian canon. 
I now propose to consider ihtjirsi dipodia of the trochaic tetra- 
meter ; and it will be a strong confirmation of all that has been 
«aid above, if it be found, as I believe it will be, that this mea- 
sure is as much subject to the Porsonian canon as the third 
dipodia. I mean to say therefore that, under the 'circumstances 
that require the third dipodia to be pujre, the first dipodia must 
be pure also. Verses, therefore, lij^e either of the following, are ip- 
adinissible a;id without example : 

Ei^X^^pioToif, €h)(apiaTotf ev^i^apKrros, evj^apis, 
^vflTOy ovrtaSf dvrirov ovra, Oytirov ovra, Bvros &y» 

I shall now notice some vera.es that ^either oppose, or seem to 
oppose, this rule, and shaU offer either a correction, or a solution 
4>f them : 

ToOr* itcelvo KT&ad* halpovs, /ir) to avyytvh fxovov^ Orestes 794. 

Perhaps the minor pause at kK^ivo may permit the last syllable 
to remain short before the two mutes in the next word. 

*AXX' UXtiQris yovy ToKalvi^ irapdiyoy <fl\osir6au, Iph. in A. S97. 
Kardavcly ficV fioibiioiCTar tovto 8* airo fiovXofJiau lb. 1354. * 

In tbese verses; yow not being able to begin a sentence, and fiol 
being an enclitic, both yovy and fid may be considered as at- 
tached to the preceding words, and then in neither case is there 
any real pause at the close of the first dipodia. In the first line 
the first dipodia is comprehended^ and smothered, as it were, in a^ 
polysyllabic word like 

mtfyKaraaKaicTois hy fjfxds' Koiya yap ra rwy ^Xa»v, Orest. 725. 
and in the last line it suffers a caesura, like 

Mvpluy icptlffawy Cftalfj^y iivipl K€KTfiaOai ^tXpf, lb. 797. 

Ti TO iUaioy roM ^ ; 4p' $xP^fiey iiyTeiwely hro^ ;. Iph. in A. ](370|i 
Read, . . • • - 

T/ TO iUatoy ; dp* iypifitv roih-o y* di^tftarcTv ^iro( ; 

"Ifftiu. dapr^eu wiKns ns Jfu ira«, wxtle, nas r« ay. lb. 6Sh: 
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lo this line there are different readings, and froitt tiMm the 
metre may be restored perhaps in this manner, 

*Iflr«e irfif TiV «d« viXas ris, vaUf irolc, was rts Hy 

•AX\a Kayiif /xi^y irpoKwros obx iiyairofiai Oay^ty, AgSkml I674. 
Read with Porson, 

'AXXa fii^y xiky^ frp^Kt^os, <c. r. X; 

IB. M. 

Feb. 18^5. 
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£rgone magna virun genitrix, atque arbitra rerum 
Graecia barbaricia flebit devincta catenis i 
Ergone Cssareas inter dominabitur aulas 
Efferus Othmanides ; turpique obducta veterno 
Aspera BrutorXim proles^ audaxque jacebit 
Libertas, duraque empti virtute triumphi i 

At non auspiciis sub talibus, arva relinquens 
Ausoniae quondam, et felices Tibridis undas, 
Detulit augustos Euxina per apquora vultus 
Jmpigra terrarum domitrix^ magnumque renascepa 
Imperium, jussitque novos salvere Penates,. 

Nimirum egregios sensim dediscere cultua 
Virtutum, propiusque feros audire fiementes 
Roma Getas^ Scylhiseque acies, turmasque rebelli» 
Sarmatise^ et geKdo properantes Thracas ab Istro : 
l^^go, nbvas optare domos^ ubi pace reposta. 
Efraetos paulatim animos, roburque senescena 
Sceptri instauraret ; soiioque immobilis alto 
Prospiceret magnos^ magna de stirpei nepote».. 
Ac rapida veluti quum fulroiois icta procella 
Stat cel^ laeerata jugis, ambustaque quercua 
Bracbia agit, si forte comas et inutile lignum. 
Eiseceti en sterili subito de atipite pastor 
Miratur frondesque novas,, et turgida succo 
Vimina, et horrentes juvenili semine ramos. 

Scilicet hiace opibua majorum exordia rerum^ 
£t genus egfegium^ et daroa^ kmgo ordine, fastoa 
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. Bjfzaliti JACtare ercea: Ikiiie dinHatax*- 
Atria circuitu^ et fawiwMirti mata dbnohim 
Nunc quoque ff06i Unito> fodo licet^ obnita kixih 
Anliquus atlUere din pnecoma faaaca, 
Virtutesque adytis dudum cessere profanis, 
Hinc latum hippodroroon, ^patiumque isimaiM paliaatra^ 
Marmoreokque hominum vultua, everaaque clauatra, ^ 
Arduaque imnienai monumenta oatendere raging 
Quap aaepe, Indiacia pelago delatua ob oria, 
Nauta repercuaaa longe rutulantia Pboebo 
Vidit, ut, aufugiena hyeinem, melioribua annia 
Seatoo, al msani faucea tentaret Abydi ; 
Clardruilique inhians tacitUa decora aka loearmf^ 
Nee patriam meminisae auaoi) cantataque £oia 
Vatibus auriferi curavit flumina Gangia^ 
Taprobaniave bortos, viridiave roaeta Moduras. 
Tempore non alio (rapidi Ibffentia ad inatar 
Quoa Arctott Parens geiidia emiaerat antria) 
Dura cohora Scythiee aaepe indigfiantia reiro 
Lumina detorsit fe(ix ubi Thraoa ionge 
Explicuit segetea/inter^pite paiatia •reguin 
^ Lenibua argutae zepbyrb trenNiere cupreaai; 
Atque hyemem itidigenam repeteiia> triateaque eavernaa 
Terrarum iitif>Mutiiy aibreptosque invidit bonorea^ 

Saspe per Qbaeaaoa .Peraarucn exierritua agroa. 
Sanguine concretoa fluctm ^FbacoeMaHe volv^ena 
Ora vinim> tate caraoa orebreacere T^ria 
Audiit armorum siORrrittIs, frendenaqiie Sapora 
Victricem.mediaa aqaihnn fiitgere per umbraa 
Nocte intemp^ata, ruiilaq«^ ardeacepe tra<^ 
ThurifefTaa vid)it ajhaa* Adde otiapaois 
Secura^ et lepidie jticnnda msonmia Mum, 
J usque datum {xopinKs, vktae qqo lempore demH«i 
Edidicere nefes patrimn cowl^innere geataai 
Et rudia Argolkia atrinaermit pectbra k^^a 
Adde et bai^aricfo 'BsEPcn aatiato cmore 
Littora^ Vandalicaa(|«6faga8^:ddnndt4i^«e QsuK)fRini^ 
Et fractas LH^j^-nprmaa : AMa iactyfaiaBiia. 
Rursua ut indtgtfi8aolveha'€aila'aapera:yii>Qlis 
Roma Palatina aacrmn eapvl eiitulitjiir^ay 
Libera quum Oetioa^ fiMtaartniagRai ^raiMio 
Te reducem cepiSHi ^sarconatMila^gaiitiQ^ 
Sacratoqua'iVftfatn mafMKit anar^Q ^ibria , ■ . - * 
ileauetaSq^ ktfi^WB, ycfleri^«e kbignia jfaiN^* . ,f 
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At passim disjecta sola f€Bclat£MI«e ii^iks 
Moliior aspictaua veterum monumfinta parentum 
£t taciti spatia amphi fori, et nigrantu^ fiuno 
Fragmina templorum, oi truncas sine nomine formaa^ 
Conticuit^ laurosque inter fastiinique triumphi 
Tenipora praevidit quirni faCo urgente skiistFO 
Altera Roma rueSj. simiiique everaa ruina! 
^unc^tranquiila dies, et iniquo ^ubdola risu 
Fortmia^ incertique beat pellacia fati i 
Non Te belligeri Jem^gitue ferr^a prolesy 
(Arctoas h)remes quamvis, Anienaque iinquetia 
Littora^ U'aifs Arabuin fines^ atque ostia Nili ^ 

Gesserit imperiuin,) Hon Te coll^cta aul^ axe 
Tcmpe^tas quatit a?nr)OFum^ licet ^' aspera Vindex^ 
Audiat^ Europae/ el c^ melipris aoiore 
Falcatas acies, f bbiista(|ne miiiia fundal 
Heroum, et patrio piefas pro more catervas. 

Heu feli^ niaitii^i! ti non exosa triumpho9> 
Si non pertaesum sceptii^ famaeque fuisset 
Graecia ! Sed Uiito serpen^ ignayta gressu> 
Sed mala luxuries, nimiiai^e injuria regni^ 
Blandiioquaqiie sevens odioruin seniina lingua 
Seditio, en ! miserse sensim per viscera genti 
Insinuare mm ; nioliique infuudere tactu 
(Fervida dum nitido mepitUur in ore juvenlua) 
Tristia lethiferi introrsum contagia i]M>rt». 
Ergo per Europe ^xtremos se attollere Aues 
Vix animi jam fida jatk d«bioque timore, 
Per vulguni ambiguas discordia fundere vocea; 
Mox fremitu propiore minaes per Rpniula passtfl» 
Moenia grassari, Gr^iasque ululare per urbes 
Insolituav: Rupio sss^it Germania vindo/ 
Desuetosqoe aoioioa, plei^amque recoUigit irann' 
Barbarian rediviva ^ofaors : ipsa arflet in iras 
Au8onia> et veteris penrupto feedeie amoris 
Cognatas in bella acies> fra(ernaque comra 
Signa locate sociaque ultrix dominatur in mhe^ 
Mec mora : quin domitse descendens montibus 1dm 
Eoasque domoa Acabuoi^ Soiymasque ralinqaent 
Moenia et incesto gaadeDtein iiooiine Meccato 
Saevior lioaiis adest, duiis quani montibus olim 
Caucasus, et gelidis nvtritum Hyrcania leaqitis i 

Miserat eversorem Asia:: co«itaUir eunt^m ' \ 

iBgyptus, runiloque salens S|ib luiniais 
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Threicios poscjl zepfajwos memorumque latebrii» 
Nubia: qttin vacuos quehtur Pancbaia campos 
Dives opuni, longa^que trabeiM faiitidia pacis 
Ultima majoren agitat Balaora triumpbos. 

Audiit borriaofiiNa belli increbfescere wtifVHir^ 
Audiit iliittis plaogentia casHila remis 
Devicti Regina orbis, dum fata fuemut^ 
Debile nunc monumentum, et magni nominia umbra 
Gnecia ; et obsessa pallens despexit ab arce 
Majores boroinum formas, spoiiataque paBsim 
Littora, et iosolitaa immani mole carinas : 
Audiit et tremuit. Torpet (prob numina) torpet 
Scipiadas jactans proavos, durosque. Catones, 
Brutorumque mares aiiimos, Deciosque CanuUumque 
Enervis Byzanti acies^arasque laceEtis 
Invalidis prensans, quod-non depellere bello» 
Non armis arcere valent formidine leti 
Percita, nequicquam cessantia fulmina poscunt^ 
Iratosque vocaut sera in tutanMaa.coelos. 
Procumbunt turres, arcesque^ operosaque moles 
Murorum, et vas^o castella minantia ductu 
Procumbunt portae ; at peuitus detecta patescuni 
Augustiqiie lares, et avita palatia regum^ 
Marmoreique apices templorum, et fulta columais 
Atria fiyzanti priscos testata triumpbos; 
Dum ferus obtutu suspectat miles inani 
Egregii decora alta loci, sedesque cruentat 
Sacra tas, mediisque ameiis bacchatur in aulis» 

Tandem ergo exacto felici temporis leiro 
Hesperiae steUa alma jubar radiosque aerenos 
Triatibus obducit nebulis :. tandem ergo ruit vis 
Romula^ terroremque Asiai^^ rerumque magistramy 
Post longum imperium et rutili spatia ampla diei, 
Formido tenebrarumi atque intempesta premit qox. 
Et jam suspirana vestigia foeda viaior 
Miratur pompae veteria, refugitqpe Penates 
Suapectos, tristique timet ae credere regno. 
Nimirum bis audax inuuitibus exulat arvia 
Liber taa; hinc sacra fides; hinc pasta CamaBna> 
Et Themis^ et tri$ti discedens Gratia vultu ; < 
HsB, Scjtbicas pia turba hjemes^ r^gna. aapera leiigi 
Frigoris, Arctoasque docent mitescere ventos, 
£t roseas long^ pennas glacialibu^ auris 
Expaodunt : celsam interea superincubat aram 
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Irarum tualesana cohdrs, igriaraque flecti ./ - 
Barbaries^ paliaque ferox succincta criienta 
Reliigio^ densusque sacrae caligihis horror. ' 

Nempe triumphator quamvis^ rerumque magister 
Audiaty inctihaeque inter fastidia luxus 
Occiduum Othmanides propidr tretnefecerit orbeni. 
At non mansuetae nbvit commercia vitse^ 
Non certos coliiisse toros^ non dulcia sanctae 
Foedera amicitias ; sed fati incauta futuri 
Speque metuque carens^ ignava^ inhonesta propago. 
Qua vaga luxuries, qua caeca licentia ducit, 
Proluitur fraenorum expers^^ensumque fatigaris 
Incestos aniiiii pascit^ dum nauseate apstus. 
Idem atris saevire odiis^ vulgique tumultus 
£t caecos pronus fremitus^ idem aspera bella 
Sanguineas ciere acies, c%demque rapinamque 
£t spreta immanem viudictam quaerere vita^ 
Quippe nee audaces animas, compage soluta 
Corporea, a^thereos perhibent ascendere tractus 
£t sine fine aevi propius propiusque supremo 
Adventare deo; terraruni ut sorde retehtas 
Tunc demam, incestos Paradisi invadere campos. 
Nectar ubi vivo stiilans de pumice, lassos 
Laetitiae irritat stimulos ; ubi mollior aura ' 
Afflatu ambrosio delirum inspirat amorem, 
£t Venus indefe9sa, et non explenda libido. 

Taleni adeo infelix, saevo subjecta magistro^ 
Talem adeo populum vidisti Graecia ab imo 
£ruere imperium fundo, dum pallida longe 
Sedit inassueto correpta Europa tiniore, 
Ne forte effnieno descendens milite victor 
Tenderet ulterius sceptrum, templisque relictis [ 

Rursus in everso regnarent Tartara saeclo. 

Nunc qaoqub/ virtutum quamvis oblita priorum 
Regna jacent, humilisque inter foeda orgia luxus 
Audaces jactet proavos, et inutile Turca 
Othmanidum sceptrum, et vastos sine remige portus ; 
Nunc quoque praeteritae per tot ve$tigia famae 
Suave est, post longum, manci ludibria fati 
Respicere, et Romae, qua tot sonuere triumph!, 
Tot nituere artes, tot fortia pectora honesto 
Laudis amore diu, studiisque arsere decoiis, 
Solvier in lacryma^* Hxc saltern munera poscit 
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Prisons lionos, et g^nlis imUiug vkoiQ mfp% moretur 
Relligio nonduQi m^lioruoi obliu dieniin. 

Ast erit ille diea, (modo preacia Muaa futuri 
Noverit ariDtMms faioriun aperira raoHMiSy) 
Nempe dies aderit, qiim MH p«r fSBCula viciiix 
EversMiD gc^^t inperiumi ^ radicihas akis 
Exosi deflexa cad^ atirpa emta ragoi ; 
Quin et magnanioias rafiolens rediviva laboraa 
Rursus in Argolicia aacruoi capui effaret arvjt 
Vivida^Libertaa^ loogis erroribua actis 
Mollia desueto. tnittacant saecula Jiiello ; 
Quutii nova progeiiies aetama pace repo»ia 
Perleget antiqua ductps ferttaUe triumpboaj 
^ec tantuni aiid^cea credet peccaa§ pa^ei^lea^ 

SHUTTLE frORTfL 

Coll. Nov. 1803. 
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And triBes for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gatVring pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise 'Regained^ iv. 325. 

1. In the third book of Herodotus^ c. 155. Zopyrus expkiiis 

to Darius the stratagem by which Babylon is to be surprised : 

'<rv hi — eg leKUTyiv ^[lipytV, tij^ (Tewvrou a-TpuTlyig, Tris ovSe/xfi} irrai 

»pri avoXAujttsyij;, tccvtvis %*X&w^ rif ov xarci rots SsiAipifiiog TcejtAeo- 

fAsy Tofoy &(r;^iXi'ou^ xaroL tol$ Nm<ov xaXsoiiiveig wwAaf, x, r. X. 
The traitor Gaiielon, in the old romance of La Spagna (Re- 
trospective Review^ Vol. iii, p. 308.), gives the tame adticc to 
the Moorish king : 

— Let your force to. lb' utmost be increas^ ; 
- Into three armiaa be t|i€ wbgile i^f^rsed, 
^ With fidi one b4iU|d«ec) tbmi^ai^ in tlie firsts 



The CJiristiin^ omst this hundred thoUMnd kill ; 

Against them then the second band address. 
Which at the last shall meet a fate as ill : 

Yet shall the Christians mffer gretti distress, • 
For rivcfs of their Uood yo«r troops shafl spiU ; 

And when they hope to rest their weariness, ^ ' 

Must your third army from behind advance, 

And hunt the Christians dcml) with sword 2md lance. 

« 

Them shall it find exhausted and forlorn, &c. 

This is another of the numerous instances (several have been 
noticed in former Numbers) in which the writers pf romance 
have embellished their fictions with incidents drawn Cr^m ancient 
history. — In reading the short and emphatic commemoration^ 
by the tnessehger, of the '^ peers^ w^ fell at HonbesvaHes/*^ 
(p. 315) 

Dead is Orlaiido, flower of chivalry ; , 

Dead is Astolfb, his brave cousin d^ar ; 
. Widi Oliver and Saosonet they iie; 

Turpi«i is dead, who iijever yet knew fear, &c» 

it was impossible not to recollect the elegy of Nestor over thc^ 
fallof an earlier constellation of heroes : 



MclH nirpwkof, 6ti^ ft,fi<rroip hrahaaftofy x.r; X. : 

d« The folkiwing uaage is singular: Ku^oA^f pJnTt^^hf Kiff 
7vrftiMtk§9iD%. . Polyb. Lib. xri. Fnigm. uk. 

V 

3^ . - . ■■ ■■ He.sftw the bower, 

The window shining in the dialaot tower. 

Where on a couch of sauna's gathered snow. 

In lily garmeflts lay hia loved one k>w, 

like a fresh flower Uoom-flush'd by fountiMM lone. 

New to Ae sun in sfotJeas glory blown. 

ABan Cuottnigham {OMkr's Mwcellany, p. ISS.) 

This has the spirh and freshness of Catuflus.: 



^m^mmtm^ 



firgo 



Regpa, qu«m siiaxies easpiftins cavtiae odores 
Iftctakisf in nMlK compieM matrts aiebat; 
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Qualc« Eurotn prog^;Dunt flumitift myrto*, 
Aurave distinctot educit verna colores. 

4. Dr. Heylin, in bis '' Survey of the State of France,'' 
1636, Book 11. Cbap. iv. p. 64.» gives tbe following: •corioos 
etymology, among others, of the name Paris. ** Others deduce 
it from wa^pf^ia, a Greek word importing boldness of speech ; 
which is approved by William of Breton, in • the first book of 
his Phillipiades (Philippiad). 

Finibus egressi patriis^ per Gallica rura 
Sedem quaerebant ponendis moenibus aptam, 
Et se Parisios dixerunt nomine Grsco, 
Quod sonat expositum nostris, audacia, verbis. 

Leaving their native soil, they sbusht through Gaul 
A place to build a city, and a wall, 
And caird themselves Parisians ; which in Greek 
Doth note a prompt audacity to speak. 

It is spoken of those Gauls, who, coming out of the more 
southern parts, here planted themselves. Neither is it impro- 
bable that a Gallic nation should assume to itself a Greek name^ 
that language having taken good footing in these parts long he^ 
fore Csesar's time, as himself testifieth in his Commentaries.'' 
(It is not worth while to explain the origm of this notion.) 
** How well this name agreetb with the French nature, I have 
already manifested in the character of the people. But I will 
not stand to this etymology.'' 

In deriving the custom of sprinkling holy watei* in churches 
from the corresponding Pagan rite, he notices one curious cir* 
cumstance of similarity (Book ii. Chap. vii. p. 95.). '' Tbe 
waters only of the sea served " (among the heathen) ^' for the 
expiation of any crime; the reason was, cum propter vim igneam 
magnopere putgationibus comentanea videretur; and for this 
cause, questionless, do the Popish priests use salt in the conse- 
cration, of their holy water, that it might as nigh as possible 
resemble the waters of the sea in saltness. So willing are they 
in all circumstances to act the heathens." He adduces some 
curious testimonies relative to the wipippavrr^^kov, &c. as well as 
to the custom of lighting lamps before the images of tbe saints, 
which he also derives from Pagan times (ibid.), and that of 
burning incense in churches (Book iii. Chap. ii. p« 138.). 
Nothing ever conveyed to us so vivid an idea of the aocieiit 
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Pagan worship as witnessing some parts of the Romish ser- 
vice. 

The following curious passage, from the same entertaining 
work, is worth quoting (Book r. Chap.ii. p. 16.). ''They" 
(the fben^servaiits at the French inns) ** wait always with their hats 
en their heads, and so also do servants before their masters : 
attending bare*headed is as much out of fashion there, as in 
Turkey : of all French fashions, in my opinion, the most unfit- 
ting and unseeming. Certainly among the ancients, this pro- 
miscuous covering of the head was never heard of. It was with 
them the chief sign of freedom, as is well known to those which 
are conversant with antiquity. Erasmus in his Chiliades maketh 
the hat to be the sign of some eminent worth in him that wear- 
eth it; Pileus (saith he) insigtie spectata virtutis. On this he 
conjecturetb that the putting on of caps on the heads of such as 
are created Doctors or Masters^ had its original. In the Uni- 
versities of. England this custom is still in force ^ the putting on 
-of the cap Jbeing never performed but in the solemn Comitia, 
and in the presence of all such as are either auditors or specta- 
tors of that day's exercises. When ( was Regent" (at Oxfgrd), 
*' the .whole bouse of congregation joined together in a petition 
to .the Earl of Pembroke, to restore unto us the jus pUeorum, 
Ihe licence of putting on our caps at our public meetings; 
which privilege^ tjme and the tyranny of the Vice-Cbancellors 
bad taken. from us. Among other motives, we used the so- 
lemn, form , of creating a Master. in the Acts [Arts?] by putting 
<m his cap; aud that that sign of liberty. might distinguish iia 
which were the Regents, from those boys which we were to. 
|p>vern : which request he graciously granted." Tempora mu^ 
tantur: the cap is now at Cambridge the distinguishing badge 
of the lowest degree and. the status pupillarU. 

5, Having noticed some instances of the alliance between 
•Romish and Heathen superstitions, we may take the opportunity 
of observing, that the idea contained in the epitaph on a virtuous 
man, which is given from the Arabic in the interesting paper on 
Fables and the Eastern Sciences, Class. Journ, No. lx. 
p. 339. 

They desired to have concealed his tomb from his enemy. 
But the fragrant odor of its earth led to its discovery. 

bears some analogy to the Romish notions respecting the fra- 
grance supposed to issue from the incorruptible bodies of 
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sabtft.' This belief b4M been €onvari«d to piisp<ii«» el/ iwtuy? 
ture even in modern times. In the above couplet the image in 
queation ia eiDflojed merely m« poetiicai embelliabttilintt we 
believe^ however^ thai ibe opinion is commoii amaof MohafUr 
viedasa; Tbey oertainly hold ibe eontmrjr bdief with tt^md ^ 
Ibe bodies of Jews aad tufidebi a$ do ibe vulgar Catbolica wilk 
fegard to those of berettcs, or at least those of bera s ta ic bs« 
Among other instances of tiie kifMl, we have m«t with aoma' 
terrible stories relative to Luther and other distiiiguisbed re** 
formers. Wq believe that the modern Je^vs alsQ bave a super** 
ftition of tbia kind — and indeed it may be observed as e camt 
mon characteristic of the three systems^ that tbey have a laiadeiicy 
to corporealm every ibingf and to ceftfesf nt physical good oi^ tvii 
as inseparably conaected with moraL Such indeed is tbe-pre* 
pensity of uninformed nature, 

: 6. A pamphlet waa published some time ago by a distiii«> 
guished scholar, widi the signature of Pkilo^rMttuS' In the 
eoursa of the controversy to which the tract in question gave 
fiaej^ ibe above compound was criticised as contivy to analogy; 
.We consider the objector as right ; it may be wordi %vb9«^ bow- 
^viar, to explain the raiiomate of the matter. Were it intended 
to render in Greek. ^' a friend to Cambridge/' taking the worde 
litecally^ and meaning thereby one who was attadhed to (be 
pimce itasify independeady of ita inbabttantSy the word would 
imdoubtedly be ^ikiyfarr^s, its couatiittteiils being flMg and 
rpMmi (as ^o/ubsc^s'Sf, ^i\oV<^^, ice) ; but wiien it is meant t# 
expreas *^ one wbo is aHached to the Llniversity, itstHsoiety and 
ita instittilfons/^ ws use ^iXoffdnuio^f because, according ^ 
ibis meaniBg, tbe word whieb is to be compounded with ififtoi 
is no longer PpeivT^, bntl^vrsuai. So^iko^vguof, ^ a Iriend t^ 
Athens/' i. e. not to the town itself, its buildings, 8cc. but to 

f 

'Oh 1 thus shaU we mourn — and his memory's light, ^ 

As it shines through our hearty, shall improve them ; 
' For worth ishall look faiter, and truth more bright, 

When we think how he lived but to love them : : 

And as buried saints the grave perfume 

Where, fadeless, they've long been lying; 
So CHsr )H;arts shall borrow a sweetening bloom (<}u.<?) 
From the image he left there in dying. 

r, Moore. 
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the Athenian people. Thus pho8ixo$ means ^* a lover of liti- 
gation^ or law-suits/' (S/xiri) but ptX^SUtnos, *^a lover of justice'^ 
(ro ^ixaioy). This we think is tlie true explanation— ^tificez/t 
erudiii. We may obsenre by the way that our fnodern com- 
pounders of Greek titles to books, 8ic. frequently fall into the 
solecism of placing tfa^ ^(Xo; last in the composition 7 a treatise 
appeared lately^ by Hiereophilus — and a French work of biblio* 
graphy, just published^ is intitled (if vi'e mistake not) '^ Manuel 
du Bibliophile." Hac de nihilo. 

^ 7. It \vere much to be desired^ that the words^ in which ibe 
subjects for University prize compositions are given out, wer^ 
better selected. We ought, strictly speaking, to confitie ouf 
remarks to Cambridge, our attention not having been atU'acted 
so specially to the prog bams of the Oxford priaes, which, 
however, seem to be in general better worded. What are wq 
to say to '' StatusB tabulseque pictse Italic restitutse/' tlie subr 
ject of the Cambridge Latin Ode for 1815 f where the flagrant 
jB^OioriXeurov might so easily have been avoided by the substicu* 
tion of lialiSf in itself a better word. Again, the Greek Ode 
for 18 19 is intitled '' Heginae Epicedium/' without specifying 
what queeii is intended. The subject of another Ode> w« 
forget in what year, is given, ^^ Africani catenia devincti,? 
by which is meaot-^the Abolition of the Slave Trade. That 
of the Latin Epigram for 1823 is, "O^-Tk^ fevyfi, ir^UiK fMtxi^ 
fferou. Had the proverb been given in its original words, this 
solecism would have been avoided. One of the Bachelors^' 
Essays for 18124 is on the question, " Quaenam causes Tragicft 
C^mcenae apwl RooiaBos offecerinti*' where Camaney ft word 
belonging exclusively to poetry, is substituted far the suupte 
Muic. The 3ubject of the Latin Ode for the same year is, 
'^ Alepipo urbs Syriae terras mota funditus eversa/' Why em- 
ploy the barbarian nomenclature M^po, when the Latin Eorin 
Halebum was at hand ? These are trifles, it is true, but they 
tend to throw some little discredit on the Univeraity in the 
ey^% of those without. Hoc Scotus velit, et ntagm mercftur 
Edina. 



A LETTER 

From M. Boissonade^ Greek Professor at Paris^ 
to the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

21 Fivrier, 1825. 

Jb voiis doisy Monsieur, mille remerctments pour Tindulffence 
extreme, avec laquelle vous avez^ dans votre nuiD6ro de Decern* 
bre> parl6 de nies foibles ouvrages. 

Quand je fus instruit dtt projet que vous aviez form^ de me 
consacrer un article, le sentiment profond que j'ai de ma m6dio- 
crit6 me fit craindre votre jugemeut ; et je vous 6crivis, (vous le 
savez,) pour vous prier d'abandonner ce dessein. 

Rassure que je suis maintenant sur la peur que je m'^tois 
faite de votre 86v6rit6y c'est votre indulgence que je redoutei 
En accordant une si grande estime i mes Merits, vous aurez ex- 
cite le m6contentement de ceux de vos lecteurs, qui n'ont pas 
pour moi autant d'amiti6 que vous. Pour se consoler de leur 
d^plaisir, ils ne vous 6pargneront pas les avis sur les erreurs 

!|ue votre amicale partialiti vous aura fait commettre, et me 
eront bonne et rigoureuse justice. 

Toutefois je ne veux pas leur laisser tout it dire ; et je me 
chargerai moi-m6me de relever ce qu'il y a d'inexact dans la 
derni^re phrase de votre article. Le sens de vos paroles est, 
qu'apr^s un travail constant de plus de vingt annles, je n'ai 
obtenu d'autre prix de mon z^le extraordinaire que le sentiment 
de ma bonne conscience, que le plaisir de m'^tre conduit en ami 
des progris de Tesprit bumaiii ; vous ajoutez que je n'ai pas 
m&me 6t6 d Tabri de quelques-uns des maux, auxquels on est 
trop souvent expos^, quand on veut servir la cause de la raisdn 
et de la civilisation. 

* Vous avez 6t6, Monsieur, mal inform^. Personne n'est plus 
que moi i port6e de vous en donner la preuve. 

En 1809> j'ai itk nomm6 professeur suppliant de Htt6rature 
grecque dans la Faculty de Paris; M. Larcher 6toit le titu- 
laire. 11 mourut vers la fin de 1812,, et j'obtins son titre; je 
fus aussi son successeur d Tlnstitut. 

Le Roi ayant accord6, en 1814, quelques croix d 1' Academic 
des Inscriptions, je fus recommande a la bienveiliance du minis- 
tre par M. Dacier, secretaire perp^tuel de 1' Academic, et j'ob- 
tins 'line faveur que beaucoup d^siroient. 
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Lorsqu'en 1816 le GouvenieiiieQit voulut r^tablir le Jouroai 
des Savants^ M. le Chanc^lier me fit I'hoaueur de me noHimer 
membre du comite de redaction. Je ne pus accepter. 

En 1818^ mon excellent confr^re^ la Facuh6 ^t k riastitut, 
M. Villemain, qui 6toit alors Directeur G£n6ral de la librairie, 
emploja^ de la fagon la plus obiigraiile^^t i mon insUj le credit 
qu'il poss^doit aupr^s de M. le Due de Caze^ pour ine faire 
accorder, sous le titre d'indemnit6 litt^raire^ une somoiQ an- 
Quelle de mille francs* Cette utile addiuQn k oion petit revenu 
m'est encore conserv4e; et les, ministres qui.ont 9ucc6de i 
M. de Caze, ont bien voulu me cotitiiiuej sa bienveillance. , 

Vous vojez. Monsieur, que les r^coqip^nses sqlided ne oi'ont 
pas n^anque ; et il est bi^ dea 6diteurs et commentateur4 qui 
valent mieux que moi, et Q'en ont pas ay t^nt. 

Quant aux maiu; doot vous parlez> je n'en soufire gu^re, 
il vous dire le vrai : car je ne les connois point ; d nioinsr que 
vous n'ayez peut-etre voulu faire allusion aux perte3 d^argent 
que m'a cause Timpression de quelques volumes, que j'ai pub- 
lics, bien litteralementji i mes frais ^t d6pens« J'avoue que 
je pouvois faire de mes Economies un emploi plus lucratif ; 
Je m'accuse de prodigality en cela : mais au moins le repentir 
ne I'a pas auivi; ,et c'est une consblatipn* II y a d'ailleurs 
dans les choses de ce monde une sorte de balancement et de 
compensation: il ne me semble pas tr^ injuste, que mes ou- 
vnige9, dont les libraires ont eu quelquefois k se plaindre, 
m'aient aussi cans^ quelque dommage. 

Agr6ez, Monsieur, Tassurance de mon sincere attachement. 

BOrSSONADE. 
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NO. XXXVIII. 



Exordium of Milion^s Paradise Lostf attempted 

in Greek Verse.^ 



• ♦ 



* We have never met with ^ny Greek versioiwof the Exordium, or 
i^ven of any part, of Paradise liOst, although nuraberleas attempt^ of the 

VOU XXXi. . C/. Jl. NO. LXI. N 
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j(;<«0'nr| fIr«iM Hi m f tprffo^ ^IXXo; k p ^ ^fci» 

2(hk> 4* ^^fifi^Vy AyoKkilrtf iwhiaim 
Bm$iU)uff t^ Ko) iwtna rtm fee fpdiJMC^nmm^ 
*Afifmikiiaig yahit re xal odpotfou tlv* yi vMXiyyi 
Ml ^ fliyuyiotf x**^^ ^iif§r tl t^ JfOf tftM 

^ lipiy iMR-tl Amiy 6iov /Mnr^ioy affbfi, 
. satXiv %|<Fiy 88fl»p* Vn&iffai fit xal MmF iMu^Kt* 

OUT* iftwiv TO ir«po; xXi)t0'f4ffyoV| ovnt X^io*!. 
wetiuxpwTW li 90 jxoi, 8ilov fAtvof , Sir rt xa) ipoy 
irytufta jS^oto) ^ocrxouoT (o-ff $* ov ff-oint ^or) x^UfTvai'^ 
otfTff ov yeig jSoPfnoT; linTf^eocf^ oif Ufowif 
ri^9^, wfoy ^arr3$^ xettoipwi ffifmg itfiifiwkww} 
xXufc* o-u yap wgo r iiiv9a, irapfja^i rt, Mi rt vsyreP 

rpfipwf (is wa-coifftv e^^Of^eyi} yiae^io'iy, 
Itoeyf ^^ h ^ Jptt TOO. yc jxevo^ ^VT/t^ooy wp^af ' 
ouTflO yuy xal lfio»yff xaplffra^o, ihg ^t fAO$ *Kf^^i^ 
S^^PMO'ov Sf raitfh*, tx 8r o'Xf Sdto'oy fptfig ^^ry* 
^ ^jpykkai, f4>r/a\»^ §i%», hl^to Se ^poTOio-iy 
cof otif) Ofou alo'ft Sixotioran] x«} aplrrvi, 

- R. L. M. 



krod have doubtless been made. We except the specimen of Dawe^s 
translation, which, if completed,, would have been a monument of mis- 
employed learning. It would, indeed, be impossible to translate Milton 
into Greek Hexameters with any success; the Homeric manner (which 
must of necessity be followed) is diametrically opposite to that of Milton. 
The Tragic Iambic would be a more suitable metre, especially in parts; 
and the Latin Hexameter is better than ettheri 

' ** On the secret top of Oreb," &c.-ra classicism for sacredf 83 pro- 
perly explained by the commentators.^ 

* These latter words may be C9pudered as implied^ though not ex- 
pressed, in th^ Q^ginat^ After first invokioe the Muse in the manner of 
a heathen deity, who delighted in particular habitations which he was 
supposed to haunt bodily, the poet converts his address to that higher 
Powej, who dwells not in temples made with hands^ but whose habito> 
tion, m a differeni.aqd spjrituaJ sepse^ is y the upright heart and pure.** 
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In the Classical Journal^ No. wx.p;-^92; it ts-s«id^ " Lord 
Byron has not acknowleged the debt he owes to this idea of 
Waller" (which is quoted) ^^- inihis fine simile on the death of 
Kirke White, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers// 

'* So the struck eagle," &c. &c. &c. - '• 

It seems that this, like many othe> fine ideas, is rather oMer 
than Waller, and exists in Greek ; for in vol* vi. p. S73; of thef 
late edition of Bishop J. I'ay tor's works we read : *^ The eagle* 
seeing her breast wounded, and espying the arrow that hurt her' 
to be feathered, cried out^ Ureg^ [ab rov ^mpayriv SkXvn, the 
feathered nation is destroyed by their own feathers/' ' 

Many of the Greek and Latin quotations, indeed most of 
them, and they are numerous, have their authors, chapter and^ 
verse, &c. assigned tO'them« in tbisedition; but this passage* 
has no reference whatever. Some of the readers of the Glassi* 
cal .lournal can perhaps point out the author of the above Iiac, 
and wbere k ia to be found. 



Classical Al fusion. 

One of the sentences of the Pythagoric Democrates hi thet 
Opuscula Mythologica of Gale, p« 632, haa in the latter part of it* 
so great a similitude in the form of the diction to the celebrated' 
f^eni, vidif vici of Csesar, that the. resemblance must be obvious 
to the most careless observer. The sentence I allude to is the 
following: 'O xoV/to^ <rxi]vi], 6 j3/o; irapodf^s' r^\i$$, '^is> ^ff'^Xtfff^* 
''The world is a scene [or stage], life is a transition : you came, 
you saw, you departed. 

The period ia which, this Democrates lived cannot be aceu*- 
rately ascertained. Holstenius is of opinion that it is most an-^' 
cient, and this he thinks is indicated by these sentences being* 
written in the Ionic dialect. Plutarch (in Politicis pl'»ceptis> 
mentions a Democrates who florisbed about the 1 lOth Olym- 
piad, and was engaged in affairs relative to the Athenian Repub- 
lic. On which Fabricius remarks (in Biblioth. Graec. Tom. 1. 
p. ^18.): '' Neque ab hoc fortasse diversus iest ille, .quern ab 
JSpicuro ob libros transcriptos exagitatum ^n Libello contra' 
Epicurum idem Plutarcbus 'refept/' « Sabficius adds> ''^ that 
Democrates Al^mtig, the father of Lysis, is mentioned in the 
Lysis of Plato, and that he was perhaps the author of these 
sentences." As it is highly probable, therefore^ that this jDe- 
mocrates lived prior to Csesar, and as it is not likely that the. 
latter was conversant with the writiugsof the former, the above-* 
mentioned similitude must be considered as a coincidence net 
less admirable than uncommon. 
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LATBLY P0BLI8HVD, 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXL The work will 
be eer^am/^ comprised io 39 Nos. or all above given gratis, and 
will be completed within the year 1823. The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be had at !/• 5s. Small, and 
fi/. 12s, 6d* Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
!/• 7s. Small, and £/• 15s. Large. Subscribers alwayj remain 
at the price at which they originally enter. Nos. I. to XX XI. 
contain above 14|000 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1 086. The copies printed 
are strictly, limited to the number of Subscribers* JNos, 
XXXIL and XXXIII. will be published in April. 

Tfie Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos- LXXI. and 
LXXIL, containing Apuleius. Pr. 1/. Is. per No. — Large 
paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase a^ once 
all the Nosi now published^ Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos, with each new No. till the set is completed. 
-^-Stephens' GasEX TaasAuaus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

Anakcta Latina Majora; contairiing selections from the 
best Latin Prose Authors, with English Notes, &c. on the plan 
of Dalieirs Ahalecta Graeca. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Entick*s Latin Dictionary; by the Rev. J. W. Niblock, 
Master of Hitcbin School. This edition is enriched by the 
addition of many words of the purest Latinity, whilst unclassical 
^ords and phrases are carefully excluded. The irregularities of 
de<4ension and conjugation are so plainly exhibited, as in future 
to remove from the scholar all difficulty on this branch of the 
subject. . Great improvements also with regard to etymology 
^nd arrangement are made, together with innumerable correc- 
tions in quantity and meaning. In the Anglo-Latin part the 
renderings are strictly classical, and many elegant phrases are 
added. Valuable notes are occasionally introduced. Pr. 5s. 6d. 

The Enunciations and Tigures belonging to the Propositions 
in the first six and eleventh books of Euclid's Elements, which 
are usually read in the Universities, prepared for Students in 
Geometry. By the Rev. J. Bbasse, late Fellow of Trinity 
College/ Cambridge. Pr. 5s. 6d. on Cards—Book, 4s. 6d. 
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The objects of this little publication v^ill readily suggest themselves to 
the teacher and to the learner. By means of these Cards, much time 
and labor may be saved in the college lecture-room, in the school, and 
in the study : they will also materially facilitate public and private exa- 
mination ; and it is intended that the cheap, compendious, and portable 
form, in which this little work will appear, shall make it at once a ver^ 
convenient and very accessible means of instruction in the first princi- 
ples of Geometry. 

■ 

Origines ; or, Remarks on the Origin of several Empireh 
States, and Cities. 2 vols. bds« 24s. 

Ricardi Bentleii et doctorum tnrorum Epistola partim mui 
tuse; ex editione Lond. C Burneii repetiit novisqtie addita^ 
mcDtis et G. Hermaoni dissertat. de Bentleio ejusque ed« Te- 
rentii auxit Frid. Tr. Friedemann, 8vo« Lipsis. 1825. 

This interesting volume of Beiitley's and Grsvius's correspondence 
may perhaps be said with more truth than before to be now for the first 
time jMblished: for the first impression having been limited to SOO copies, 
and being all presented by Dr. fiurney to his friends, they thus werft 
confined to a private circle, and to the literary world ta general were as 
much hid as if the Doctor had never let them see the light; copies be- 
came of course exceediugly scarce, and proportionably dear. The editor 
of this reprint, not without reason, therefore, speaks of Dr. B. as lum tarn 
fiifiiuvYQttfcv, guam potius fiifiiKwra^i and though bis edition mav not equal 
the typography and splendor of the London one, it is printed on better 
paper and in a neater manner than the generality of German publica- 
tions. Portraits of Bentley and Grsvius, the principal writers, are 
given, engraved lithographically, and though sufficiently neat, and appa* 
.rently likenesses, Mr. Dibdin would be disposed, we suspect, to think 
them rather bizarre. The title given above points out the additional 
matter contained in this edition, which is repnnted from the copy pre« 
sented to Dr» Torkingcon, (late) Master of Clare Hall^ Cambridge. 

« 

Elogium Tiberii Hemsterhusii^ auct. D. Ruhnkeniot accSe* 
dunt duae R. Bentleii epist. ad Hemsterhusiuni. Vita D. 
Ruhnkeoii auct. D. Wyttenbacbio ; cum praef. et annotatione 

edidit Jo. Theod. Bergman. 8vo. Lugduni Batavorum. 1824. 
• This reorint of these celebrated lives may be looked on as a ri^al to 
one editea by Fr. Lindemann, Lipsi», IQSS. Bergman tells, that thp 
notes to L/s edition are taken up with remarks on the Latinity, the hnita* 
tian of pauages in classical authorty and literary historjf — and his own are 
of the same kind. * The preface, in which the inaccuracies of Lindemann^a 
edition are set forth, occupies 44 pages ; the greater part of which dis« 
cusses the excellence and utility or the lives, and points out their peculiar 
beauties. It is not very interesting. In a note^ p. xxxiii, he notices ai^ 
omission in classical lives (and weare^ad he /bs done so>---a life of 
Valckenaer. ** Quid autem desideramus f LaudatumeWy scUicety illius Virig 
guiy etiamsi a nullo laudetury tamen non minm sit laudabilisJ' After this ho 
points out the plan on which it should bjB written, and mentions £vl 
Wassenbergh as best qualified for such a task; in his notes he calls him 
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** uUinttu Valckenmriarum.** ** Quod qui faciei, ii ni^eriori$ iooM Hittariam 
lilerariam in$ig»i accettione augebii, et eivitaii tfuditm, in primii in pairim 
noitra, egregium munus afftret. 

The notes, the naturt of which we have cnentioned, are intich more 
.eotertaininjs than the preface; they supply a considrrable portion of lite- 
lary history, and are interspersed with many inedited letters, one and m 
half of Bentlay to Hemsterhuvs about his Horace; the reprinting of 
which by the Wetsteins, affected his nerves in various ways; two or three 
of Wyttenbach; and we may expect, it seems, a collection of Ruhnken's 
letters from Mahoe. 

In the annotations, p. S70-S, some account is given of Ruhnken^s 
intercourse with D'Orville, which Wyttenbach has passed over <dto silenr- 
fio. We quote the conclusion, in which most of our readers will join : 
** Cui (Wytte.nbachio) quid cmuit fuerit, cur aut D'OrviUii, aut rtltguo' 
rum quos nominavimus, ne iemel quidem mentionem focerit, quiBrere nil atti- 
"nef, nee duhitnmut qum gravet ei, tunc temporii quidem, quo hac teribebat, 
Atcfui tilentii raiionet fuerint: tamdiu vero, quamdiu $uui kumaniiaii eontia- 
hU honosy merilit laudibut ceitbrabUur Viri illius nan solum erudiiiinmi, verum 
etiom luulitiimi, aliunde quoque cognila liberalUan, d Mtngularit in RubKke- 
jnoM, doetrinafamajiorentcmjuvenem, benioolentittt ab iptosmpiutprmdieaia. 
Of, Cl» Kidd» Fnef, Opusc. Ruhn. Ed. Angl. p. xxiv. et Prof, notira p. 
Jiv/* In pages 376—394, Mr. Bergman discusses the question whether 
.youth should be instructed in Greek or Latin first, and contends that the 
usual plan ut proceeding should not be departt^d from. To conclude — 
we dia not expect to find, after the expos^ of the errata in Liodemann's 
jsdition, such a crop of corrigenda at the end of this volume; but many, 
lie must say, are corrections of stops. 

De Sonis lUerarnm Gracarnm turn genuinis turn adoptivis 
libri duo auct. G» Seyffarthot ace. coniment. de literis Gr, sub- 
iode usitatis dissertationes, iodex, et tabular duas, cum epistoia 
O. Hermanni. 8vo. Lipsiae. 1 824* 

M. Cornelii Frontouis et M. Aurelii Imperaloris epistulte. 
L. Veri et Antonini et Appiani epistul. reliquise, fragg- FroDto- 
his et scnpta gramtiiatiba : editio prima Romaiia plus centum 
epistt. aucta ex cod. rescripto Ribl. P. Vaticanae^ curante A. 
Maio. 8vo. Romas. 

Juris civilis atttejustiniafuei reliquiae inedittt ex cod. rescripto 
BibK P. Vaticanae Gur. A. Maio. 8vo. Romas. 

Novum Testament Nin Gr» recogoovit atque insignioris tec<^ 
tionum yarietatis et arg. notationes subjunxit G. C. Ktiappius. 
2 vol. Londini. 1824. 125. Priestley. 

An elegant edition, printed in a bold but pleasing type : what the edi* 
tor's opinions are we know not, biit some ot the " ar^umentorum nota- 
tiones" might, we think, have been much more explicit; and the com- 
prehensive brevity^ at which the editor aims, be yet preserved. But we 
knust needs suppose, that the nractical and personal effects of this inspired 
volume are but little attendeu to by some of our German brethren, wh^a 



the eiditor seems. ia Ms ^^ comjQeatatio isagogiica,'' lurefixedto tbe.first 
voliin^ (p. xxiv.), to make an apology for finding some of ttie most im- 
portant doctrines, and stating them undisgnisedly, in the New Testament^ 
indeed the^ whole Bible. It recommends* however, both his-edition and 
his labors, when we find him supporting the characteristics of Christianity, 
and permitting the sacred volume to speak for itself. 

De Sogenis £gineta? victoria Quinquertil Dissertatio, etc. 
•to. scriptia a God. HermanDo. Lipsiie. ]82^» 4to. (ad Piiida* 
rum N . vii.) 

De JSsebyli Niobe Disdertatio, etc. scripta a God. Hertuan'- 
oo, lipsiae. 1823. 4to. 

Aristophanis Ranae, ex recensione Gul. DittdcH^ii. Liptiiie. 
1824. 8vo. 

XO^OKAHJ. Sophocles, ciirante Jo. Fr. Boissonade. "Paris. 
18^4. £ vol. 32nio. 

La Germanic, traduite deTacite par C. L. F. Panckbucke, 
avec un nouveau commentaire. Paris. 1824. 8vo. et 4to. 

Considerations sur les nouvelles traductions des Livres Saints, 
&c. par M. Silv. de Saoy. 1824. 8vo. 

Histoire de la Litt6rature Grecque Profane ; par M; Schoell. 
torn. 6e. Paris. 1824. 8vo. 

H KAINH JIABHKH. Novum Testamentum. Carante 
Jo. Fr. Boissonade. J 824. 2 vol. 32mo. 

HSIOAOS. Hesiodus. Curant^ Jo. Fr. Boissonftde. Paris. 
1824. 32mo. 

Xiettres i M. le Due de Blacas, relatives au Mus6e Royal 
Egyptien de Turin ; par. M. Cbampollion le jeune. Paris. 
1824. 8vo. 

Disputatio de Jurisconsulto e aententia Ciceronis^ * auctore 
Fri£rn.Berg. Arost. 1822. 8vo.. 

Oratio de insigni bonore quo habiti fuerunt cum PhUosophi' 
spud Graecos, turn Romae Jurisconsuiti, quam babuit Com. 
Anne Den Tex, quum in III. Atbenseo Amst. Juris professionem 
auspicaretur. Amst. 1820. 4to. 

AIXXTAOS. ^scbylus. Curante J. Fr. Boissonade. 1825. 
torn. 1. 

nAOTTAPXOT TA UOAITIKA, rovtiirri^-rrep) Totr Sri fMiXHnei 
EH Tpfo-^uTcfo) iroXiTwrgov Jlo\mxoi frupuyylXiMTa' Ilep) fiovup* 
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A. K. Paris. 1824. 8vo. (The editor is the celebrated Dr. Corai.) 

Dar, Jac. Van Lennep Commentatio de Papilione seii 
Psyche ; aniaiaB imagine apud veteres^ etc. lecta a* d. x* fehr. 
Amst. 1823. 4to. 

I 

Eiudu Grecquu tur Virgile: a collection of Greek passage* 
imitated in Virgii. By F. &• Eichhoff. 8vo, Paris. 1823. 

Cour$ de Thimes Grecs; par Louis Vaucher, Docteor ks 
Lettres. Geneva. 2 vol. 8vo. 1824«— ^This is a Greek ExeH 
pisp Book on an extensive and methodical plan, calcalatc4 to 
revive the studjr of the Greek language in Switzerland. 

Dictionnaire Franfais-'fVolqf et FranfaiS'Bambara : par 
M. J. Dard. Paris, 8vo. 182o. — The Wolof language is, 
next to the Arabic, the most commonly spoken in the western 
and interior parts of Africa. 

jiuli Gellii Nodes Attica ; by Albert Lion. Vol. i. 8vo:» 
(jioettingen. 1824. — This edition contains a collation of several 
Ms. critical Notes, and various Tables. 

Fasciculus Poeticus, or New Classic Guide to l^U^ Heroic 
Verse. Oxford, 12mo. 1824. 



• The Academy of Vauclase had, daring the last year, prbposed 
a prize to the author who should develope in the best mimner thQ 
following subject : *^ There is more true philosophy in the religion 
of Christ than in all the works of the philosophers." The Acade* 
my has received ten discourses on this thesi», of which it has dis«> 
tin^uished two. The prize is deferred till next year-; the «om- 
petUtioB will be open till the l«t of April next. 

There has been recovered at Milan a vei^ fine painting of Ra« 
phael. It was discovered in such a bad condition as to be scarcely 
recognisable. It represents, in the natural size, the Virgin Bfary, 
in. the act of raising the veil which dis^covers the infant Je^ua 
asleep, whilst St. John the Baptist, kneeling, and full of a holy 
joy, shows him with the finger of silence ! This chef-d'oeuvre, for 
so iong a period unknown, or at least entirely forgotten, had been 
retouched about the beginning of the 17th century, probably >1)y 
an unskilful artist, who had entirely disfigured it. We are an* 
debted to the zeal and skill of M. Malteni, a Milanese artist, 
for having brought to light this valuable composition, which he haa 
most effectually accomplished by restoring it almost to its primitive 
state. 



/ 
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M. tHamaker^ of Leyden, h^^ announced his inteotionto publish 
a translation of the Geography of Ebn-'HaukaL 

M. Engine Coquebfert de Montbret continues to read at the 
monthly meetings of the SociitS AHatique of Paritl, his interestiiig 
extracts from Ebn-Khakdunef translated from the Arabic. 

The SocUU de Geographic held its general meeting at the Hotet*- 
de-Ville^ 26th of November last; M. le Vicomte de Chateaubrianty 
President. — The importance of the communications that have been 
made to it were noticed, and also the number of travellers whose 
researches are directed by the Society. M. J^omard, President of 
the Central Commission, presented to the Assembly the first to*- 
lume of un Reeueil de Voyages, Relations et MSmoires, which the 
Society publishes* The first collection of questions addressed to 
travellers, and to the learned in all countries of the world, was 
presented to the Society. Among the works presented, and which 
particularly attracted attention, was, a French and Wolof and 
French and Bambara Dictionary, by the Director of the Academy 
of St. Louis at Senegal. The meeting was terminated by the 
reading of a paper replete with important facts, relating to the 
present state of African discoveries. An anonymous contributor 
naspresented 1000 francs, to be added to a similar donation by 
Count Orloff, senator of the empire of Russia, to be presented to 
the firsl traveller who shall penetrate through Senegal to Timbuc- 
too, and who shall have procured — 1st. Positive and exact inteU 
ligence on the position of that town, the course of its neighboring 
-rivers, and of the commerce of which it forms the centre. 2. The 
most satisfactory intelligence respecting the countries comprised 
between Timbuctob and the lake Tsaad, as well as the altitude of 
the mountains which form the valley of Sudan. 

The Jonrnal of St. Petersburgh contains a catalogue « of manu- 
scripts^ recently brought from Pekin by the Archimandrite Hta- 
cynthe, who resided 14 years in China. We think we shall give 
pleasure to the amateurs of oriental literature in publishing thifl 
catalogue. These manuscripts are, for the most part, written in 
Chinese, and serve to throw light on the history of Asia. Not to 
mention the communications which are now established from one 
end of Europe to the other, it is always interesting to the learned 
to know, at least by name, the literary riches which other coun- 
tries possess. 

1. Tsut-T'un Tsian-Gang'Mott ; Annals of the Chinese Empire. 
8 YoK (Important Ms., although already known in part by 
the translations of the Jesuits.) 

2. History of the dynasty Ming. 1 vol. (Known, but neverthelese 
very interesting.) 

3. Geography of the Chinese Empire ; containing a description of 
China, of Corea, of the country of Mandchou, of Mongolia, 
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Songaria, East-Toarkestan, of Kokaoim', and Tibet. 2. vols. 
With a lai|^e map in the Russian laogoage. (Very importaat^ 

4. History of the four first Khans of the House of Tdiiopb. 1 rol. 
(Important.) 

5. Su*Schou^ or the four books (on morality.) 2 vols. 

6. History of Tibet and Tangout. 1 vol. (Of the highest im- 
portance.) 

•7. Description of Tibet in its present state. 1 vol. (Of great 

importance.) 
6. Description of the Mongols two centuries before J^sus Christ. 

(Already known in the history of the Huns and the Guignes.) 

9. Description of the Mongols until the birth of Jesus Christ. 

10. Code of the Mongols. 

11. Description of Songaria and Little Bpukaria 150 years before 
' Jesus Christ. 1 vol. (Important.) 

12. Description of Songaria and Little Boukaria, and their present 
state. 1 vol. (Very important.) 

13. Description and Plan of Pekin. 

14. System of the Universe. 

15. Chinese Dictionary translated into Russian. 



Contents of the Journal dee Savansfor December, 1824. 

.1. Memoires de la Soc|6t^ Littj^raire de Bombay; torn. 3"^; re^ 

viewed by M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 
2« Histoire des Mongols, depuis Tchingis-Kan jusqu'ji Timourr 

labe ; torn, l^' ; M. Abel-Remusat. 

3. Chefs-d*€euyre des Th^&tres Strangers, AUemand^ Anglais, 
Espagnol, Italien* &c*; M. Raynouard. 

4. L'ltalie avant la domination des Romains, par M. J. Micali, 
avec des observations de M. tlaoul-Rochette ; M. Daunou. ' 

^. Collection des Lettres de Nicolas Poussin ; M. Quatrem^re de 

Quincy. 
6. Nouvelles Littdraires. 

For Junuary, 1825. 

1. Considerations generales sur TAnalyse Organique et sur ses 
applications, par M. £. Chevreuil ; reviewed by M. Abel-R6r 
musat. 

2. Chefs-d'oBUvre des Th<&&tres etrangers, Allemand, Anglais, 
Espagnol, Itcdien, &c. M. Rayaouard. 

3. Motenabbi» traduit par M^ Josepijt 4e Hammer. — Cpmjneptatio 
de Motenabio ejusque carminibuft, auctore Petco k Bohlfn; M. 
Silvestre de Sacy. 

4. Bhagavad-Ghita, sive almi Krisbnee et ArjunsB Colloquiumi de 
rebus divinis Bharatese episodium, etc. ; Mt Cbezy. 
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5. HtsU)irede laVieet des Quvra^es de Raphael, ornee d'li^ por- 
trait, p«^r M. QuRtrem^re de Quinoy; Mk Raoal-Rochette* 

6. Nou^eiUs Litt4rairea4 



L'ltalie avaat la Domination des Romains ; by M. J. Micali; a 
prize work, translated from the Italian, 2d edition ; accompanied 
by an Atlas and a General Table of Contents, with Notes and 
Explanations, by M. Raoul-Rochette. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1824. 

• 

Histoire des Mongols, depuisTcbingis-Kan J usqu'^Timourlane, 
with a map of Asia in the 13th century. Vol. Ist. in 2 j)arts. Bvo. 
Paris. 1824. 

HAPEPrftN EAAHNIKH5 BIBAIO©HKHr TOMOI EK- 

T02, &c. Vol. 6th. The appendices to the Greek library, pub- 
lished by M. Coray. This volume contains the political treatises 
of Plutarch, of which the principal are those entitled : — If old men 
are fit for Administration. — Precepts of Administration. — Of Mo- 
narchy, Democracy, and Oligarchy. — The editor has added a pre- 
liminary Discourse, a Dialogue on the Interests of Greece, and 
Notes. Paris. 8vo. 1824. 

Menq-tseu v£lM£NCI.un inter Sinenses philosophos. ingenio, 
doctrina^ nominisque claritate Confucio proximum ; edidit, Latina 
interpret., ad interpret. Tartaricam utramq. recensita, instruxit, et 
perpetuo comment, e Sinicis deprompto illustravit Stanislaus 
Julien, (Societ. Asiaticee et Comitis de Lasteyrie impensis.) Pars 
prior. Lutet. Paris. 1824. 8vo. with 64 lithographic plates. 

It is from continuing to assert and jto print, that the Chinese is the 
most difficult of all languages, that the number of its letters is so 
immense, that the most learned among the Chinese, after passing 
their whole life in learning them, cannot obtain a knbwlege of 
them all — it is by persevering in such errors as these, that they have 
become popular; and when the Missionaries were desirous of de- 
monstrating the falsity of these assertions, their reports were 
taxed with partiality and exaggeration, which induced them to 
refer to the reports of some superficial travellers, who were unable 
to probe these matters, and whose knowlege was very confined. 
The reproaches alleged against the Chinese have very often been 
yictoriously repelled by enlightened and respectable men. The 
evidence of these refutations is, however, not acknowleged ; the 
same accusations are persisted in ; and it is a very short time since, 
that an almost general prejudice^ a sort of ridicule, was attached 
to the very name of the Chinese people ! 

We ought nevertheless to observe, that during the last ten 
years these prejudices have lost much of their influence, particu- 
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larly among well-inlbrtned men ; and we can attribute tliit im* 
provement only to the creation of an oratory of the language and 
literature of the Chinese, at the Royal College of France : it is in 
this glorious institution that.the study of this language, directed 
by the labors of a skilful professor, under a method sJtogether 
philosophical, has cleared itself, individually as it were, from 
those insurmountable difficulties with which it .wa& before said, to 
be incumbered ! 

. Without discussing the adTantages of this analytical method, 
which reduces all to the most simple expression, let us be per- 
mitted to cite a fact, which will set forth all its advantages, at 
the same time that it will demonstrate the magnitude of the error 
under which many persons still labor with regard to the Chinese 
language. 

. M. Stanislaus Julien (says M. Abel R^musat, in his report on 
the labors of the Council of the Asiatic Society of Paris,) had 
scarcely followed for one twelvemonth the course of lectures at 
the Royal College, when he offered to that council his transla- 
tion of Mencius, a work destined at the same time to serve as a 
subject of study to beginners, and to give a just idea of the precise^ 
profound, and epigrammatic style of the author. To attain this 
double object, M. Julien has not limited himself to a consultation of 
the heavy and incorrect translation of Father Noel, nor even the 
two Mandchou version s . He has compared all the editions that he 
was able to procure at Paris, and he has read the whole of the 
notes and glossaries which they contain ; he has also added to the 
work the labors of fourteen Chinese commentators, amongst which 
there are some who have quoted the opinions of twenty or thirty 
Authors more^ ancient than themselves. 

' We can add nothing ' farther to such an eulogy, unless it be^ 
that the work of M. Julien was received favorably by the council 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris. To render this work still more 
serviceable, the author was desirous- of adding to it the Chinese 
text, and the Count de Lasteyrie then offered to have that text 
lithographed at his own expense ; and this laudable resolution' 
has excited the thanks of all persons interested in the progress of 
the study of Asiatic languages ; for amongst the chief obstacles 
that have hitherto been opposed to the advancement of this kind 
of knowlege, must be considered the scarcity of books, and the 
difficulty of procuring texts to study. 

Arniost all the Chinese classical books of the first order are 
known in Europe, either by extracts or by versions more or leskr 
faithful. The SSe-chou, which forms the second class of classical 
books, have also been all translated. Mencius, among others, ha^ 
been put into Latin by Father Noel:^ buft this translation, or more 
properly this verbose paraphrase, does not convey even an imper^ 
feet idea of the author which it ought to have reproduced, and 
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whose style, on the oon trwyy i» remarfeablj eimple and condse. We 
will here give an example, by* eompariog the translation of M. 
JttUen wi& that of Father Noel t 

« 

Ouang tsdiling yeou 
Rege stante-iti spiritus septo 

Yeou l&u yeoufOf 
Cervee, cervi quiete recumbebant 

Yeou lou tcho tcho 
Cervee cervi plnguediiie-nitebant 

Pe niao ko ho 
Candidee ares pennis-splendebant. . 

The following is the translation of Father Noel : — ^^'Toito opere 
isic celerrime confecto, postea princeps Wen warn (Ouang) in septo^i 
quod spirituale etiam vocatum foit, circumquaque ad turritam 
4(peculain sito, seepius animi relaxandi causa exspatiabatur; et 
xnodo.cervos cicures placide et absque ullo metu quiescentes, fos- 
mosaquc pinguedine spectabiles ; modo volitantes ciconias, miro 
plumarum candore collucentes^ non sine magna animi sui volup- 
tate aspiciebat/' ^ 

It will be admitted^ that a phrase like that wluch we have ju^t 
quoted, is calculated to convey an unfavorable idea of the 
Chinese author, rather than to judge and appreciate him according 
to his merit; and Menciua is, without doubt, the most capable of 
all the Chinese philosophers to please- European readers : his 
style is at once simple and elevated, concise and elegant ; the form 
of dialogue, which he has adopted in his philosophical conversa- 
tions, throws over his work a variety which, pleases the more, 
hiecause we are less accustomed to meet with it, even among the 
best Chijxese authors* Hi^ philosophy is perhaps not so grave and 
austere as that of Confucius, which alone makes it more calculated 
to please. He possesses the admirable address of managing the 
weapons of ridicule and irony,'often more terrible than the indigna- 
tion of the most bitter criticism. In a word, he appears to have 
more contempt than horror for vice. His mode of argument is 
singular : he feigns, for the most part of the time, to be ignorant, 
and to seek to enlighten himself by the intelligence of those, with 
whom he converses; they speak, and he contests not; but in 
granting their principles be proceeds gradually to destroy them» 
by persuading his adversaries themselves to acknowlege . their 
falsity, or he draws from their arguments absurd consequences, 
which reduces them to silence : his replies are full of vivacity and 
energy ; he does not court the princes and ministers of his time^ 
who often feign to consult him, for no other purpose than that of 
having an opportunity to apologize for their conduct. 

The king of Wei» one of those petty princes whose dissensions 
desolated China at that epogh, explained with complacency to 
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JlbngAteu^ lh« cate ^rkieh be \Mk to render his people kqipy, 
ftod •igDified to him hU astonishment «t pereei?i»g his little stsle 
neither more florishing nor more peopled than those of his 
neighbors. ^ Prince,' rejoined the philosojphery ^you love war^ per- 
mit me to draw from it a comparison. Two armies are in sight, 
the charge is sounded, the combat begins, one of the parties is 
vanquished, half the soldiers fly to the distance of a hundred paces, 
and the other half to the distance of fifty : is it consistent for 
these latter to ridicule the former, who fled further than they V 
* No,' replied the king ; ' for, having stopped at the distance of fifty 
paces, they have not the less taken flight; the same ignominy at- 
tends them both/ < Prince/ resumed then eagerly Meng-tteu, * cease 
to boast of the cares which you take over and above your neigh- 
bors ; you have all incurred the same reproach, and neither of you 
has a right to complain of the others.' * Do you find,* said he after* 
wards to the same prince, ' that there is anv difference in killing a 
man with a stick, or with a sword?* * No,' repned the king. — 'Is there 
any,' continued Mtng-inu^ ' between one who kills with aawetdor 
by an inhuman. administration V 'No,' replied again the king. *WeII^' 
rejoined the philosopher, ' your kitchens overflow with viands, your 
9tud8 are full of horses^ and your subjectsi with faces wain and 
lank, are eiverwh^ed with misery, and are found dead witk 
huoget in the fields, and in the wilderness I Is not this raising 
animals to devour men t and what diflbrence is there, if they 

Serish by the sword, or by the hardness of y6ur heart ? If we 
ate those furious animals which tear and devour one another, how 
much more ought we to detest s prince, who oug^ht, by his clemency 
and bounty, to show liimself the father of liis people, but who 
fears not to raise animals, to ^ve his people to theiii to be de- 
voured ? What father of a people is he, wh6 treats' so cruelly his 
children, and who has less care for them than for the beasts which 
he nourishes?' 

The work of M. S. Julien unites the double merits of making 
known to Europe this work of the first of the Chinese philosophers 
after Confucius, at the same time that he presents to* students, to 
whom it is paTticularly destined, the inestimable advantage of a 
text, on the correctness of which no doubt can be raised, siiice it 
is faithfully copied from one of the best Chinese editions of th6 
work. This text is accompanied by a literal translation, performed 
with such precision, that the author has constantly rendered a 
Chinese by a Latin word, of by several words united by a hyphen, 
without changing in any manner the construction. Finally it mat 
be said, that M. Julien has omitted nothing in his work to afibrd 
students the means of perfecting. themselves rapidly in the in- 
telligence and in theworks of Coniiicitts* It remains Mtiof us 
to praiik a woric, which does as much honer to the erudition as to 
the patience of M. Julien : learned men alone are competent to 
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judge of the merit of so important a work ; they alone can apfire-^ 
date the^ immensity of the time which M. Julien must have de-^ 
voted to this laborious task; and since the Asiatic Sodety of Patis^ 
upon a report which has been made to it by a commission, composed 
cf judges as impartial as they are enlightened, has ordered this work 
to be printed under its auspices, and at its own expense, — we are 
disposed to believe that M. Julien will gather, in the testimony of 
esteem, and in the praises of all erudite men, the reward so justly' 
due to his meritorious labors. 

On the Conformity of the Western Arabic, or that of Barbary^ 
with the Oriental Arabic, or that of Syria; by James Grey Jackson, 
with a lithographic plate. Paris. 1824. 8vo. 

Such is the title of a dissertation which attempts to prove that 
the difference, which the learned in £urope have hitherto thought, 
to exist between the Arabic of Barbary and that of Syria, does not 
exist. The opinion of Mr. Jackson is that these two. dialects per* 
fectly resemble each other ; and to enable the reader to judge of 
the, identity of these two idioms, he has lithographed dLjac-simile 
of two Arabic letters,' ose from the Emperor of Marocco tp the 
foreign merchants of Santa Cruz, South Barbary (Agadeer), and 
the other by a brother of that Prince, to a Jew, whaserved him a»' 
agent at Marocco. The Baron de Saey, in a letter inserted in the 
Asiatic Joucnal of Paris,. Slept. 1824> observes that the two letters 
cited by Mr. Jackson do not incont^abfy prove the asser- 
tion of. the latter. Without doubt, says the Baron, the Arabic of 
Marocco is the same language with that of Egypt and Syria* 
08 written in books ; and although some differences are perceived 
in them, yet they do not alter the language fundamentally : in mis- 
sive letters it is not exactly so ; the grammatical forms are some- 
what different from the Arabic of Marocco; there are also words 
employed in the West, of foreign origin, which are not under- 
stood in the East, and vice versa: but it is particularly ip the 
ordinary language of conversation that this difference is more con- 
siderable; to convince ourselves of this difference, the learned 
Baron recommends a reference to the Grammatica Linguae Mauro- 
ArahiciiB of M. de Ikmhay. FiVnwa. 1800. 

Mr. Jackson terminates his notice by a replication, addressed 
to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal at Paris, in answer to the 
observations of the Baron de Sacy, in which, without contesting 
the opinion of that celebrated Orientalist, nor that of M. de 



} Th«f e two letters^ foTm> a complete lesion on the art of decipherimg 
AtMc MamsKripti^ as the writer of this article is informed by a cele- 
brated Orientalist at Paris. 
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Dambagf he attempt* to proi^e that ike Arabic tanguage of con" 
venation in the West resembles aba that in the East, and that' 
he who understands the one will find no di£Giculty whatever in 
comprehending the other; to attain this object, Mr. Jackson^ 
quotes an extract of a letter from M* Labarraquey a French mer-, 
chant at Hayre, who had resided many years at Mogodore, and 
•peaks Arabic perfectly well. The result of several cooversations 
which h^ had with a ship's company, arrived at that time at. 
Havre from Ifidia, composed of Bengalese, for the most part of 
Musselman origin, of Musselmen of Syria, and other Asiatics, 
was, that he eicperienced no more difficulty in understanding the 
language of these strangers, than these strangers had in under-^ 
standing him ; a fact which appears to prove that the Oriental and- 
Occidental Arabic are the same language. But it is not an in- 
eontrovertible proof that there exists no difference, in conversa- 
tion, between these two languages : people of either of these 
distant countries, particularly when they belong to commerce of 
navigation, are perfectly intelligible to each other ; and when this 
is not the case, the difficulty may be overcome by a little perseve- 
rance. It is unquestionable that there exists a difference m these 
two dialects as expressed in missive letters, which is indeed proved 
byMr.Jackson*s Observations (p. 5 and 6.); and we think the simi-« 
litude of these languages must be known to many travellers and 
Orientalists; moreover, it were impossible that the Arabic language, 
which is spoken over such a vast space of our globe, should not 
experience those variations of direct which are observable even in 
different provinces of the same country. 



France. — January ^ 1825. 

Mhnoiree sur la Grece^ pour eervir d Thistoire de la guerre 
de rindfpendance, accompagn6s de plans topographiqueSf par 
Maxime Raybaud, ancien offider superieur au corps des PhiU 
ellh^nes. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 

This important work, so anxiously expected by all. the friends of 
the cause of the Helenists, is written by M. Raybaud, who passed 
from the ranks of the French army to the flag of Greece, under 
which he has merited honorable distinctions. His book is con-* 
scientiously written, and without prejudice even for the Greeks, 
and will throw much light on events, of which we hdve hitherto 
had but confused notions. M. Raybaud has seen what he relates ; 
he relates to instruct ; and he aims to be correct. We will, for the 
present, only call the attention of the publk; to these valuable 
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documents. These Memoirs are precedied by* an intToductioo^ 
containing a summary of the history of Greece, from the period of 
the establishment of ((he domination of the Roman power to the 
present day; it is terminated by a memoir, on the insurrection of 
Moldavia and WdlhuMaf which abounds in curious facts for the 
most part unknown. 

. Hiatoire de la Domination des Arabes et des Maures en Espagnc 
et en Portugal, depuis Tinvasion de ces peuples jusquk leur expul* 
sioQ definitive r^digee 8url!hi$toire traduite deTArabe en Espagnol 
de M. Joseph Conde, bibliothecaire de TEscurialy &c*; par M. de 
Marias, 3 vol8..8vo. Paris. 1825. ... . ^ 

This woik is among the best of the present age. To accomplish 
properly his eaterprisei th€t Jearned Antonio Conde has spared 
neither p^ins nor labor; accordingly all the Arabic Mss* at the 
public library at Madrid, and at that of the Escurial, have been 
successively the object of his r.esearches. He has been desirous 
Xfi enable us to read the history of the Arabs in Spain 9uch as 
they- themselves have left \t on record, in the. numerous memoirs 
found in those libraries ; and confining himself to their );estimo<» 
nies, and to their combination of chronological order^ he baa 
forpied a simple narrative of events, ^uch as they have, been re-r 
ported by the original writers^ &c* Thus, it appears that the 
search after historical truth, by reference to original works, is not 
confined to England, France, and Germany ; but is extended 
even to Spain, which in many other respects is so notoriously 
backward! i 

Opinions litter aires, philosophiquei^ et industrielles, with the 
following epigraph, ** The golden age» which blind tradition ha^ 
j^laced in the past, is now before us.'' 1 vol. 8vo« 5 fr.— «The authom 
promise quickly another volume. 

Notice sur la Vie de SakuUn, Sultan of Egypt and S^^ria, by 

|A. Reinaud, of the cabinet of Mss. of the King's library. Thi^ 
valuable work, which has been written with much care and pre**^ 
cision^ appears to be founded in the best sources. 

Cours Ptraiique et TAeort^tie d'AtUhmetique, according to th^ 
|>rinciples of I^estedozzi, with modifications containing exercises 
of calculation by memory, for all ages; 'A great number of 
applications And theoretical questions in the several departments of 
arithmetic ; a table of the comparison or relative value of monies; 
a theory of logarithms, &c. &c. a work equally useful to heads of 
seminaries as to mothers of families^ &c. by H. L. D. Rivail, disciple 

vVOL. XXXI. a. JL NO. LXI. N % 
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ift PtettaanL A work aj^proted of for H. R. H. Ili6 Dm^ Be«(t 
tieaiuu Paris. 3 toL 8to. price 6 fr. 

Omtmu A pamphlet, ralher abort bdeed, but eztremelT itw 
terasting^ has joft been published. It is untitled, Ektrnkmrn 
4^.Naf(^€»m mtee Cam/99a. This is BOtBooqiarte confiaed it 
St. Helena speaking with his secretaries, generals, and doetors.;: 
but the dominator of continental Europe, in the plenitude of 
power^ who converses ' familiarlj with the first artist of our age. 
Iliese remarkable conTersations took place at Paris, in the last 
months of 1809 and the first of 1810, when Canova accepted 
the fnritation of Napoleon, who invited him to go to Uor, to^ 
engage him and to ask his advice on fiie stale Of me fine arts in 
Vraiice and in Italy. * 

CaooTa refused the brilUant offers made to hhn by the Emperof 
to establish himself at Paris, and, beiiig unwilling to abandon hitf 
country, he had moreover the courage to discover tkuths, which; 
were it not for him, would have remained unknown ; he frankly 
told Napoleon Aat he disapproved of bis conduct to the pope; 
whom he regarded as his benefactor, undertook the defence of 
religion, and obtained in favor of the arts and of his country sotno 
dispositions, as advantageous as circumstances pernlitted him to 
hope for. In reminding Bonaparte that the latter was of Floren* 
tine origin, he skilfully availed himself of this circumstance tcl 
fecommend to him the academies 6f Florence and of St. Luke at 
Paris. Interrogated On the Saloon and on the other work** 
^f 4urch]iecture which were building at Paris, Canova passed 
merited eulogies on the great French artists, and on their monu-^ 
ments. Have. you. seen the Brusen column ? inquired Bonaparte* 
^— It appears to me very handsome, Sire. — Those eagles at tlie 
angles do .not please me.— -The same ornament however is also 
|>erceived on Trajan*8 colutnn^ of which this is an imitation. There 
IS nothing more interesting than the recommendation of Canovd 
ip; favor of Venice, his native towp. These conversatipus, which 
nave been extracted and translated from Canova's manuscript 
memorandums, contain numerous remarks, as curious as they are 
learned, on the state of the 4na arts in Italy, and particularly at 
Rome. After having perused this short but interesting pamphlet^ 
one if eonvinoe4 that if Canova was the greatest sculptor of the 
age, he was also a manjkmly attached to reiigioi^ to,g^ory, and 
to tlie prc^perity ^|w» cioun^. 

AngeUakuik.^rogleerc 0Ugemed en tort tscesehogi Ang\6^, 
Siaxbn grammar, with a choice of pieces in that language, bjf 
R. K. Rask. 240 pages, 8vo. Stockholm. 1817. Wiborg. ^ 

^ Although the Elnglish are mpre interested than other people 
mlhe' knowlege of the language of^thefr ancestors, andVave 
yublic colleges for that language, they have i^ot yet many good 
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works to %\;adf the Aiigl(W^Sazon by« IBckes^ ia the first Volatile nS 
kls Tkegaurus Linguarmn Vtieram S^teniriam^mf hasgtreii ai 
grammar of this idiom. Edward Life- has giveti another, at the 
eod of his Dictiimatrium Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum. M. Raak 
says of this last, thai it is written without grammi^^cal knowli^e^ 
and that, with the materials prepared by Hickes, it is astonishing: 
how so bad a dictionary could have been composed. M;.Rask 
has availed himself of his knowlege of Icibrnduh^ vrith which the 
Anglo-Saxon has some resemUance, as it has with the Teutonic $ 
we. may indeed consider the Anglo-Saxon as the intermediate* 
dialect between these two idioms, M. Rask gives an explanation 
of the plan which he has adopted, followed by the Angk)*Saxoo 
alphabet, with the writing and the abbreviatioi^s of woras. Tfas 
orthography of the Anglo-Saxon is very unceitain; neither 
Hiekes nor Lye have fixed it. iff. Rask has conformed to the 
^irit of this idiom, and of the languages which form an afiinity: 
with the Anglo-Saxon* In the syntax the Anglo-Saxon resembles 
father the German^ than the Icelandish, which may proceed, in 
abm^ measure, from the circumstance of their having trai^slated 
much from the Latin, and that the monks had given that direc** 
ti^n to the language of the people. In the poetry, which ia the 
subject of the 5th chapter of M, Rask's Grammar, it appears thlt 
Hie Anglo-Saxons hardly confined themselves to rhyme as tlie 
ancients did ; but, following the example of the Icel^^dere, thef 
confined themselves much to attiteration o? the repetition of the 
same letters. This alliteration has been the taate of various 
people. The Finns use it still. The Anglo-Saxoas alao made nme 
of rhyme in their popular poetry. This chapter is among the moss 
interesting of the work. After having treated of the dialects, the 
au^or gives extracts from Anglo-Saxoi^ writers, such as the 
translation of Boetius by king Alfred; meditations on Holy Wiit^ 
by the Abbi Alfrik ; the declaralion of Queen Edgi|e in 960. p 
the code of Canute the Great; the first canto of the poem of the 
Skioidonguens ; and finally the note which an An^o-Saxon wr«»Ce 
ki the celebrated Codex aurmUf which is in the Royal library at 
Stockholm. 

> I 

ReUgian der Karthager. Religion of th^ Cartl^aginians, bj 
the Bishop Frid. Miinter: 2odedition» 171 ppy4t0|,with 2plate8« 
Copenhagen. 1821. 

A general exposition of the Carthaginian religion, mixture of 
the worship of the stars and of fins among the FheniciaQf^ of 
feticbism and idolatry df other people, complete the two firsl^ 
ehaptera of this work. In the 3d, the author examines the wor- 
ship ot Bad or MeUch ; he collects several data to show the pro** 
bidnlity of the conjecture on the ancient discovery of America bj( 
die Phenicians ; it appears to him that a worsiiip similar to. tfasd^ 
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of Mohckf existed in America* . The 4th t:hap» tfeatt of tb» 
haman sacrifices practised at Carthage ; aad the 5th of Mtlkarih 
or the Phenician Hercules. This god was.considered4he Idvod^ 
tor of the purple dye, and the author thinks^ that Melkarth was 
the name of some Tyrian, who had distinguished himself by com-^ 
merce and navigation. In the Danish LUeranf Chtzetter 1822» 
No. 19, however, it is contested that Melkmrih was not adiv^iBit]r 
of the peof^e of Sidon» founders of Tyre ; from which it would 
VBSuUy that his worship is more ancient than the city of Tyre* 
The 6th chap, treats of Astarte» symbol of the fruitful prioeipl# 
of nature. - Young girls offered their virginity to this goddess, a. 
eostom which prevailedat Babylon, in Phenicia, and in Cyprus^ 
&c»' The 7th chapter treats of the Cabires and of Esmun, the 
Punic Esculapiusy whose teitaple occupied the highest ground oC 
Carthage, as well as of Carthagiqia in Spain, which had beeA 
built on. the model of that of the metropolis. The remaining^ 
chapters treat of the Carthaginian demi*gods and natural divinw 
lies; after which the author discusses .die introduction of. the 
worship of Ceres and Proserpine into that republic. The 12th; 
chapter treats of heroes. The 13th and following chapters treat 
of the oracles and other objects relative to worship : the author 
observes that, the Carthaginians had, respecting the place t>r 
habitation of the souls bf the happy, opinions quite different from 
those of the Greeks, and that the opinion on the isles of the 
happy in a remote ocean, and on a subterraneous Elysium, was 
unknown.to them. The 17th chapter treats of the hospitality of 
the Carthaginians: perhaps M. JVIiinter here gives too much 
honor, to the. Punic people, who from commercial jealousy de* 
tested strangers, and were equally detested by them. After talk* 
ing of funerals Mh Miiuter treats of the priesthood : an hereditary, 
priestly tribe appears tohave been incompatible with the aristocracy^ 
or more ' pr/»perly with the oligturdiy, of Carthage. Some facts 
however contradict the opinion of the author. The 20th <:hapter 
treats of Punic festivals, and the last chapter attempts, to prove 
the influence of religion on the Carthaginiap people, the influence 
of commerce also, and navigation. In the plates accompanying^ 
the work, the author has united the figures of the Carthaginian 
monuments respectitiig worship. The number above quoted of 
the Danish Gazette contains good critical observations on tbi^ 

above work. 

J ■ ■ • . • 

Hiaoire des Groisgadts. By M. Michaud of the French Acad-* 
emy, 8 vols. "Svo. New Edition. Paris* Michaud Junr. 

The various editions of this History of the Crusades, so favor* 
libly received by the public, are exhausted ; and JVI. Michaud has 
been laboring two years to render his work still more acceptable 
to its readers. , Thie laudable deisire to justify aU die historicsd 
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fcCU whieb:lie teeords^ bas conducted M. MichautCto ah immense 
rniterprise, which has-pnly been sketched in the last edition, ia 
the previous editions the bibliographical notices were confined to 
the principal Greek historians; in tnis the most remarkable, Anne 
Comn^ney Nic^tas will be carefully translated, and otliers will be 
Analysed ; thus there will be no farther occasion to refer to the 
Byzantine, to verify the Greek reports respecting the Crusades* 
The Oriental chronicles irome next under consideration, and herein 
it is that this new edition has received important additions; M.' 
Reinardi charged with the translation of the Arabian authbrs, has 
selected a choice among the various materials which he had col** 
lected; he has set apart the original narratives, those that were 
most complete and nearest to the events recorded ; and he has 
pnine^i the rest : after which he has disposed the whole in chro- 
nological order, beginning with the most ancient author, and so 
following and distinguishing what belonged to each writer.. The 
Turkish histories hardlv commenced until the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire, when the Christian colonies of the East no longer 
existed, so that there is nothing to be found in them respecting 
the Crusades, properly so called. Nevertheless, it has appeared 
interesting to M. Michand to make known what the Turks relate 
of certain events, which, by their nature, relate to the Holy Wars, 
er which particularly interest us. Such us the battle of Varna, 
under Bajazet II ; the capture of Constantinople under Mahomet 
II ; the adventures of Gem, called by the European hisltoriaj)t» 
Zizime. This work has been consigned to M. Garcin di Tassy« 
M. Michaud has thought proper to add to the Arabian and Turk«i 
ish writers, some extracts from Armenian authors, with which. M« 
Cirbied, Armenian Professor at the Paris Ecoh Royale et SpMale 
den Langues Orientates vivantes, has furnished him. 

The two first volumes of the work were announced for January^ 
1825: the others will appear, two volumes at a time, every three' 
months* 



IN MR. VALPY*S THESS. 

' An 'Essay on Dr. Young's and M. ChampolliorCs Phonetic 
System of Hieroglyphics ; with some additional discoveries ; by 
which it may be applied to decypher the name of the ancient 
kings of Egypt and Ethiopia. By Henry Salt, Esq. F. R. S. 
His Britannic Majesty's Consul-General in Egypt, &c. 

• Schrevelins" Gre^k Lexicon, translated into English. In this 
edition the Latin significations, &c. have been rendered into 
English, the quantities carefully marked, the numerous errors 
corrected, and about 3000 new words added. It will now form 
a valuable Greek and English Lexicon for Schools. 
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" Plaimu Opera Omma, recebrait et otnmMntoritt criticis,^ 
tfchoUisque illuvtravit Imrotaiiel BeklcOTOf . Aoctfdtilitynroitiiii 
Doctormn— Heiodorf, WyttenlNiebi Ant, Battimnn, Gottlfeberji 
Findeisen, Routb, Stalbauni, Nitzuch, HeuiNley Tincher, Foreter^ 
Lange, Boeckfa, Stutzmann, Nurnberger^ MuRer. F. A. Wolf, 
Aliorumque AdDOtationes teitai subjects ; Versio Latina ; 
Tiederoann Argumenta Dialogoruin, et Timaei Lexicon Vo- 

cum Platonicarunu 10 vols, 8vo. 

• . • 

Arutophanu^ with Miiiitire new text, and Graek Scbolniy 
revised by Prof. Bekker, of Beriin. The Annotations of Beok, 
Brancfc, HenmuMi» Eknsiey, Burney, Kuster, Porson^ Dobreey 
Reiaig, Scbutz, Bendey, Conz> and others, will be added. 



PREPARING FOR TBB PRSS8. 

\ The Rev. Dn Wait, of St. John's College, Cambridge, hasi 
undertaken to translate two or three volumes of the Arabiai^ 
Nights' £!ntertainments« from the 4>^^^c Mss. in the Public 
Library at Cambridge, where there are above a thousand Talesi 
yet unpublished. 

. Mr. Mo&s is engaged in editing a new edition ofLuereltifsr 
in which it wiU be his elideavor to restore the text of the poet, 
which has been so greatly, mutilated by tn^scribers, in the va- 
rious Mss. which have been banded down to us, and sotnuch 
changed by the conjectural emendations of modem editors.— 
llie Veronese edition of I486, which, notwithstanding die error^ 
with which it aboundsi contains some v^ry excellent teadtti^s, 
of which.no subsequent editor has fully availed himself, will 
constitute the basis of the present. — Mr. M. intends to collate 
every edition that has ever been published, and to insert the^ 
various readings of each, together with those of several M^s* to 
which he has access, after the text; in the first volume. The 
eecond will contain, besides some inedited notes, a selection of 
those of the various annotators on this author, and some of Mr. 
M/s own. At the end of^is volume will be. given a very 
copious index. . ^ 

. Mr. Moss iias nearly ready for the press a Lexicon Arista 
ieticum Gr^Bco^AngUeum: in which he has given a full explana* 
tion of the various senses in which words are employed by Aris- 
totle, in his treatise oh Ethics, illustrated with occasional parallel 
passages from the Greek poets and historians, elucidatory of the 
various meanings implied under the same word. The whole 
will be comprised in one volume, 8vo. — Such a work has long 
been a very great desideratum in literature, and from the waut 
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of such assistance, as a work of this kind would afford, many 
students have been debarred from the gratification and instruc- 
tion which wpittid result from the perusal of.so exquisite a piece 
of composition ; in which simplicity of style, perspicuity of die* 
tion^ and profundity of s^ence irnre been so harmoniously 
blended together* 

A Catalogue Raisonne of the Collection of an Amateur;' by 
Jos. W. Moss; in one thick 8vo. vblume.^Mr. M. intend^ 
giving in this work nut only a bibliographical detail of the rarity^ 
yalue, and such other particulars as appertain to tbe daparta^nt 
of bibliography, but also a critical account of tho merits, style, 
&c., and an analysis of tbe contenls of Ae various biblbgraphi- 
cal, biographical, critical, historical, poetical, and other wo/ks 
iri Ihe Greeki Latitf> French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Dutch, Oriental, and English languages comprised i^ 
this collection, with occasional biographical notices, anecdotes^ 
&c. ' .1 

Travels in Oreece, accompanied with critical and archaeolo- 
gical researches; and illustrated by maps and numerous engra- 
vings of ancient inotiuments recently discovered. By Dr. P.'O. 
Bbonsted. 

It may possibly be known to' many who interest ttiemselves in 
the history, arts, and present condition of Greece, that a society 
of artists and travellers, of whom the author had the honor to b^ 
one, undertook and executed a series of journeys in European and 
Asiatic Greece; in the course of which they discovered, duefly^by 
means of excavations, several monuments of Greek art of 4he 
highest interest, as well as. many other remains very important tQ 
Grecian archseology, and to the elucidation of the manners and 
institutions of this ulustrious people* 

The work now announced is intended to render an account of 
the travels which produced these results, and to place them among 
other undertakings of the present age for the increase or improve- 
ment of our knowlege of ancient and modern Greece. 

In a work of this nature, publication by numbers appears to be 
most convenient for the purchaser, for the author, and for the 
artists engaged in the. .undertiJung« Its completion will require 
about eighteen mouths* The . subscription 4s opened for eight 
numbers, the last of which will be concluded by a critical review 
of all the travels, or rather of all the Scientific inquiries under- 
taken in Greece from Pausanias to the present time^ 

The work will be handsomely printed in royal 4to. price 2/. 10«« 
each Part — and fifty copies on imperial 4to* with first impressions 
of the Plates, at 41, 4s, each. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



We shall readily insert Mr. H. L/s Notes on the Vesp^i. — 
We sh^U also be glad of a list of the Phrases from Livy^ witk 
their references. 

' Importance of the Greek and Latin Langtiages in our next. 

Anglo-Saxon Church has been duly received. 

Ifotice of Peintures Antiques, Sgc. came too late for our pre- 
aent No. 

Notice of Fasti Hellenici in our next* 

u 

Cambridge Triposes for 1825 also in our next. 

Mr. S. W.'s articles are all destiued for our future Np. 

Dr. W.'s articles are accepted. 

We have received several [copies of Latin verses^ some of 
vhich we may present to our readers.. 

*^ The communication betweene the Lord Chauncellour and 
Judge Hales,'* which Mr. Dibdin seems to bring forward as 4. 
tract not known^ may be found in Fox^s Book of Martyrs^ anna 
1555, February, p. 1392, edit. 1596. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

The PHMDO of PLATO ; by **e Rev, Joh» 
3EA6ER, B. A* Rector of Wdch Bicknor. 

Xhis is t|ie dialogue ^ celebratecil in all a^es s^s the mastei'- 
piece of humaD reason exerted ia provipg the i^HQortality of th^ 
soul. " Plato, thou reaaon*st well," says Cato, as prompted 
by Addison : but Plato's fampiis reasoning on the subject ia so 
)ittl9 cogent, not to say so sophistical, that, in opposition to its 
effects on Cicero's' disputant, the presence of the book might 
perhaps be expected to produce more incredulity in ap intelligent 
leader than its absence. *' Sq unmoveahle is that truth aeli- 
v^rei by the Spirit of Truth, that thoMgh the light of Nature 
g$n)e$ome obscure glimmering^ some Vtucerfain hopes, of a future 
state : yet human reason couTa attain to no clearness, no certain^ 
tv about it; but that it vas J^sua Christ alone who had 
jfrQught life and immortality to light throv^^h the Gospel**^ 

The first argument, which is intended to show that the sou) 
must live after death, is drawn from anabgy;- We see, ^Mya 
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' Kescio quomodo, dum l«go ats^ntior: cum posui librum, et fnecum 
Ipse de immortal itate animorum ^oepi cogitare, asseusio on^qis jlla elabi- 
tur. Tusc. Disp. 1. i, e. 11. 

^ Locke, Letter to the £isbop of Worcester. ' 
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Socrates, (or rather Plato,) tbtt ever? thing which has an opposite 
is produced from that opposite. Whatever becomes orbater, 
for instancci becomes so from less, which it most have been 
beforo it became greater ; and vice vena. So, weaker is pro- 
duced from Wronger: swijier from slower; wor$e from better; 
more just (rotn more wijust. In the same manner life, having 
an opposite, death, must be produced from that opposite. 

Now it b evident that no proof from analogy can be esta- 
blished on these instances : for the relative terms employed in 
them signify nothing but mere considerations of the mind ; no- 
thing that has a positive and substantial existence. And even 
instances more analogous would little avail, unless the law of 
alternation of opposites could be shown to be universal, and the 
series of alternations to be endless. Supposing too that iu the 
material world there is a constant circle of decomposition and 
reproduction, yet the reproduction is not identical. When a 
vegetable dies, the very same vegetable is not reproduced. It 
does not follow, therefore, even if we could argue on analogy 
from matter to spirit, that the soul .must revive after death. 
And as to the observation, that were there not a continual alter- 
nation, all things would at last be reduced to one state; it may 
be answered, that even were the necessity of an eternal recipro- 
cation of life and death allowed, still there might be no necessity 
that it should continue in th<^ same identical persons. But we 
](now, in fact, that one of those two opposites will at last be 
destroyed : which is sufficient to invalidate the observation. 

The second argument, which goes to prove that the soul ex- 
isted in some other state before its union with the body, is built 
on the doctrine that learning is merely reminiscence. There iS 
no part of knowlege, says Plato, of which a satisfactory account 
may not, by questions properly proposed, be elicited from one 
who, having never acquired that knowlege in this life, must, of 
course, have acquired it in a former one.' Moreover, all the 
objects of our senses immediately suggest to the mind, and 
bnng to its recollection, those specific essences, to which we 
refer them. And as our senses have been in action from out* 



> See a epeciraen of this recollection by interrogation at the end of 
these Observations, p. 813. This opinion of Plato is alluded to by Boe- 
thiuft in those verses, Quod si Platonis musa personal verum ; Quod 

Suisque discit, imroemor recoboatur : which were egregiously misun-* 
erstood by Dr. Johnson, when lie translated them (Rambler, No. 96.) 
'* Truth iu Flatonick ornaments bedeck'd, Inforced we love, unheeding 
recollect.*' 
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very biitb, we must have possessed before our birth an acquaint- 
ance with those specific essences or forms, the recollection of 
which, as of things previously known, is produced by the ope- 
ration of our senses. 

But in the first case, the interrogations are in reality the means 
of introducing new knowlege into the mind ; not of awakening 
what lay dormant in it. By them its attention is directed to 
objects, which it had before considered either not at all, or not 
in the same manner: and at every step of the process some ideas 
are presented, of which the agreement or disagreement is per- 
ceived by intuition, as soon as they are contemplated ; until at 
laal a certainty of some troth, before unknown, is effected. 

The aeeood cne siqppoaea Utmenah to be, not mere words, 
employed as signs, for framing propoations, and carryii^ on the 
process of reasoning in general speculations, as some of the most 
intelligent philosophers have held them to be; nor general ideas 
formed in the mind by abstraction from particular ones, as the 
Conceptualists imagine ; but real, substantial, eternal beings, 
ezistencies altogether independent of the mind ; a supposition 
too absurd for, serious confutation. Besides it is not true that 
Universals are suggested from the very first exercise of the 
senses. 

By the third argument it is merely shown, that the soul is not 
a kind of harmony resulting from a suitable condition of the 
body, and therefore depending on it for its existence. 

In answer to the fourth argument, that the soul, more resem- 
bling those diving, immortal, intellectual, simple, indissolvable, 
invariable entities^ the specific^essences (i. e. Universals) will 
probably long survive the body; which, although it bears a 

I;reater affinity to the human, mortal, sensible, multiform, disso- 
uble, and variable classes of beings partaking of those essences, 
yet subsists for a considerable time after deaths — it is allowed by 
Cebes that the soul may possibly outlive many bodies : but (he 
remarks) as a weaver, who has outworn a number of vestments 
* which he has woven for himself, will perish before the one he 
has on at his death ; so the soul, after outlasting several bodies, 
may at length animate one which shall endure longer than itself. 
Next and last, therefore, comes the main argument, the finishing 
stroke, which silences this and all other objections, and defeats 
all opposition.— No specific essence, either in its separate inde- 
pendent existence, or in its union with a particular of any genus, 
can admit a contrary essence ; but will either fly and retreat 
from it, or, if there be no escape, will perish on its arrival. 
Moreover, those specific essences which bring with them other 
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specific eMenoei, their iiMie|NHr»Ue atteodanUi ccnnot receiTe 
the opposites of the Utter accompanyiog esaenoee ; but if tbej 
ceiiDot be avoided^ will perish on their «rri?al. The triads or 
number three, for instance, bringing with it infariabi; the es- 
sence oddneu, will net er admit the opposite essence evemien. 
Now the soul brings with it life : it cannot, therefore, sdmk 
life's opposite, deain* But what admits not death, is imanortal ; 
and what is immortal, is imperishable* The soul, therefore, on 
the approach of death, will not perish, but escape from it. 

The amount of this reasoning may, perhaps, according to the 
principles of a sounder philosophy, be thus suited :«<-*Oppaaite 
universals can never be predicated of each other, or of the same 
thing at the same time. WkUeneu can never be called black- 
nest; nor an odd number be called even : therefore a living 
soul. Off a soul bringing life to the body, cannot be called dead. 
Again, for the word Ufe let us substitute the word Existence : 
for immortality supposes eternal existence. How the soul no 
more necessarily brings existence with it, or is necessarily united 
with existence, than any other thing which exists; and may 
therefore, as well as any thing else, be supposed to admit of tte 
opposite, Non-«xistence; i. e. to perish. But should thei^u- 
ment be thought by any one to contain something less verlml 
and unsubstantial, still I think it must be allowed that it takes 
for granted the very point to he proved^-^That the soul is inse- 
parably united with life; i. e. that it is immortal. Could this be 
first proved, the present argument would be needless: and with- 
out such a previous proof it is good for nothing. And waving 
all other objections, the concllsion, that the soul must be im- 
mortal because it brings life with it, involves the absurd suppo- 
sition that the soul is an uncreated and independent being: 
otherwise, it could not be denied that its Creator, who bestowed 
its existence, might limit the duration of it. 

This is all that the reason of one of the greatest heathen phi- 
losophers has advanced to prove a trbth, of which, by means of 
revelation, even the most ignorant are now assured. But Plato 
may well be excused for not making out what '' neither was 
nor could be made out by natural reason:"^ and although the 
dialogue is defective in this point, it possesses however great 
charms ; not so great indeed as some other dialogues of Plato, 
but sufficient to make even repeated perusals of it v^ry interest- 
ing and delightful. 
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The passage from the Meno of Plato (referred to in p. 210), 
tn which Socrates interrogates a slave of the sophist Meno, 
for the purpose of showing the latter, that all learnings or 
apparent acquisition of knowlege, is merely reminiscence. 



SocEAT£s. Tell me, 31ave, do you kaow what a siyiare is i 
ibat it is like this i St A v £ • I do. So c . A square then has all 
these linesy heiog four io number, equal ? Sl. It has. Soc. 
Has it DQt these s4so ^qual> which pass through the middle ? 
Su Yes. Soc. Now such a %ure may he either largier or 
smaller? Sl. Certaiiiiy. Soc. If then this si^ie yirere two feet 
Iqng^ and this other also two feet long, how many feet would 
the whole square contain i Consider it in this way : If the figure 
were of two feet on |his t^de, and of one only on this other, 
would it jQOt then -contain j,Mst tyiro feet ? St. It would. Soc. 
Bm since it is of two feet on this side as well as on the other, 
is it not of twice two f Sl. It is. Soc. It contains twice two 
feet th^n? Sl. Yes. Soc. Now how many are the twice 
two feet? reckpn, and tell me. Sl. Four, O Socrates. Soc, 
W'ell then, there might be another square, .such as I now mark 
out, double of the firstj and having aU its lines equal, as this has? 
Si^. Yes. Soc. And how .many feet will it contain? Sl. 
Eight Soc. Now then try whether you can tell me how long 
each of its sides must be. The line of this first square is two 
feet long,; how loiig then n;iiist the line of the double. square be? 
Sl.. TUe line, Socrat^, must plainly be double. Soc. Do 
you obsjei^ve, Meno^ thi|t I teach him none of these things ; but 
lae^ely ask him questions about them ? And now he thinks he 
know« what line will make a square of eight feet. Is not it so ? 
Mbno. It is. Soc. And does he km>w? Me. No> .cert^^ly. 
Soc. But he thinks a line double of that of the other £gur.e wil} 
vakfi it? Me. Yes. Soc. Now then mark him remember- 
ing grtulually, just as recollection always takes place. — Tell me^ 
Slave.; .do you ^ay that fro|n the double line the double spage 
.will be formed ? The figure I mean is not to be long on tbiji 
side, and short on the other, but equal on every side^ like the 
Other £gui;e: aud a figure double of thie other is one of eight 
fyfiU See nqw wh/e^er you ;Btill think it may be made fron^ 
tb^ double line. Sl. t do. Soc. This line then is made dou- 
ble of this other, if we add from this end of the other anotheir 
line just as long? Sl. Certainly. Soc. From this )ine, thercr 
fore, you say the space of eight square feet will be formed j 
if four lines of the same length as this be drawn*. Sl. Yes^ 
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Soc. Let us then draw from it four lines equal to it«— Is not 
this the figure which you say must coutain eight square feet I 
Sh. Yes. See. Now are there not in this figure these four 
spaces, each of which is equal to the figure of four square feet ? 
Sl. There are* Soc. How large is it therefore i is it not four 
times as large i St. it is^ certainly. Soc. And is a space four 
times as large as the other double of it? Sl. No, indeed. 
Soc. But how much larger? Sl. Quadruple. Soc. So that 
from the double line a figure is made, not double, but quadru- 
ple. Sl. It is so. Soc. For four times four are sixteen; are 
they not ? Sl. Yes. Soc. But from what line is the space of 
eight square feet made ? from this line have we not got a figure 
four times as large as the other of four feet? Sl. We have. 
Soc. But from the half of this line this fourth part of the figure 
of eight square feet? Sl. Yes. Soc. Well : is not the figure 
of eight feet double of this, and half of this ? Sl. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. Will it not then be formed by a line longer than one of 
this length, and shorter than one of ^is ? Sl. It seems to me 
so. Soc. Right: /or whatever seems to you, that answer. And 
tell me ; is not this line two feet long, and this four ? Sl. Yes. 
Soc. And the line of the figure of eight square feet must be 
longer than this line of two feet, and shorter than this of four? 
Sl. It must. Soc. Try now to tell me how long it must be. 
Sl. Three feet. Soc. If it be a line of three feet then, we will 
add to this line half its length, and it will be three feet long : for 
these are two feet, and this is one : and from this point in the 
same manner ; these are two feet, and this is one : and so the 
figure you speak of is made. Sl. It is. Soq. Now if ithas three 
feet on this side, and three feet on this, the whole figure contains 
thrice thr^e square feet ? Sl. So it appears. Soc. And bow 
man7 feet are thrice thre£ ? Sl. Nine. Soc. But how many 
feet was the figure double of the other to contain? Sl. Eight. 
Soc. Neither from the line of three feet, therefore, is the space 
of eight square feet formed. Sl. It is not, indeed. Soc. Try 
then to tell us correctly from what line it may be made: and if 
you do not like calculating, mark out of what length it must be. 
Sl. Really, Socrates, I cannot at all tell. 

Soc. Tell me : is not this figure, which we have here, that of 
four square feet? do you perceive? Sl. I do. Soc. And we 
might add to that figure this other equal to it ? Sl. Yes. Soc. 
And this third equal to each of these others? Sl. Yes. Soc. 
And to fill up the whole figure, we mi{^ht add this one. in the 
comer? Sl. Certainly. Soc* Would not these then be four 
equal spaces ? Sl. Yes. Soc. Now how much larger is diis 
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5ivhole figure thah this one? Sl. Four times. 3oc. But we 
wanted it twice as large: do not you remember f Sl. Ye^ 
very well. Soc. Now here is a line, do you observe^ passing 
from one of these angles to another, which cuts in two each of 
these spaces. Sl. Yes. Soc. These therefore are four equal 
lines enclosing this space? Sl. They are. Soc. Consider iiow 
of what size this space is. Sl. I cannot tell. Soc. Of each 
of these spaces, four in number, does not each line cut off th^ 
half and enclose it in the middle? is it not so? Sl. Yes* 




Soc. And how many spaces of this size are there in this figure? 
Sl. Four. Soc« And how many in this? Sl. Two. Soc. 
But four is what of two ? Sl. Double. Soc. How many 
square feet then does this figure contain? Sl. Eight. Soo. 
From what line? Sl. From this. Soc. From the one which 
passes from one corner of the figure of four feet to the other ? 
Sl. Yes. Soc. This line the sophists call the diameter: so 
that, if the name of this be the diameter, from the diameter, as 
you say, O Slave of Meno, the double square will be formed. 
Sl, It will, certainly, Socrates, 



I now proceed to offer some remarks on particular passages 
of the dialogue, hoping that some of them may be useful to stu- 
dents who have not been conversant with Plato's writings. 

T» ToD haKoyov irpicrcawa, 

Kgheoy, 6 rm evSsxa vnj^cnj^. 

The speakers in this dialogue are in reality only Ecbecrates 
and Phasdo ; all that is said by others being merely recited. 
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P. ««. i. 14. (First BmiI edition.) Edkmamim. Tt Jh ^ 
irrw Svni, ihtmf h Mfq wpi ro5 tm irou ^ mA w6f knhmhti ; 

It 18 Decenary to reed, YV oiy ft) ; trriv irn dirnr i M^ «^ 

The |yretent readtngy implying a knowlege dmt Socnitee ImmI 
Mid sometbitig before his deaths is quite inooiudsteiit wMi Eche- 
crates's decUration (1. 17.)» ^^^ ^^ ^^^ heard no pardcalar M^it- 
ever about Socrates' death, eicept that it was oooasioaed by 
taking the poison : whereas the retding now proposed is mer^ 
an inquiry whether he had or had not said any thing before his 
decease. 

P. 22. 1. 41. 9ii Ki reana oHh wmn) jxoi iXitivh iW^m, »; fixo; 
cfv Soj^ffiffy ffTmi wotfim icMu, 

wsLgim agrees, not with a-Mfi, but with fnoi. 

P. 23. I. 1. Ecbecrates. Ti U; *i4p/minro; xai KXaoftfigoros 
ir«ptytyoyro ; Phsdo: od 8i)r«. h Alylvf yip IXiyovro tTyai.— *De- 
metr. Phalen 

De Elocutione :— *6 nkeirm¥ ^Agtarnnroit neA KXnii^Pporw XoiSo- 
ffflreu iwXiia'aSf h Alyhji {/'^•fmy^lwrraf, Mtcfiivw Scaxgarous *Atf^ 
vffTWf M voXXfll; hl^ip^S} ^^ H'^ hetwknicetrrag »; riv halpw xci 
SiSflM'MoXoy* xalroi o^ SXx^vs airfp^ovra; iiaxoo'twg craiUvs rohf 
^Adffifwr ravra xavra hafp^iiv fuv oux elvev, koiiopia yip {v 6 Xoyof, 
96%gmws Sf ireo; rMt rov rgiwov' *EgooTTfiii; yip 6 0a/&oy rod^ a-a- 
firrag Seojipafn$, xai xaraXi^a^ ixeurrw, hremgurr^itiSf §1 xcA Apia-" 
rtmros xai liCAs^|x/3^ro; fragria'av, w ^i}0*iy* ^y AWlrn yip ijo-av. 
myra y^^ ri irponpr^fuvfa IpLfaherm rw, h Alyhr^ '^u'af* xai mXit 
iwmgos 6 X^o; Soxei, rou T^dcyftaro; ourou i/bi^a/yoyro^ ro Seivoy, 
owp^ToO Xeyoyro^. P. l65. ed. Oxon. 1676. 

P. 23. 1. 24. — avri^ «; rottiroy axhm¥ (row kamngov xai tow 
4Sco^) rif xopw^ftf. xn) Sic^ rairra, eS iv ro rrfpoy a'apoey^toi, fa-ot- 
xoXowSm woTffpoy xai ri tnpw, Sfrvep oSy xai a^rep fMt feixfy. IfniSij 
wff-o row Sffo-jCMw {y ly rep <rxfXfi ro «Xyf ly, fTxtiy Sij ^oeiyrrai eiraxo- 
XowSouy ro ^w. 

ffxe/yflp $8 ^ahvreti tiraxoXowSoSy r. 4. Forster. — Perhaps, eSo^to 
oSy xa} awrw ^oi foixty, hrui^, ^O iiti roC Sm-jimw '^ hr TflS ckiket, ro 
aXysiy tTxei S^, <^a(yff26ai IrflexoXowf owy rd 48i$. 

P. 24. 1. i. Kari r/ lij oSy a-ore ow ^wri (fjuuriy flyai ouJroy lotw* 
roy oToxriyywyflei, eS Sixpang ; Rousseau, for one, has discussed 
this ma^r, ^nd with his usual eloquence. Nourelle H61oise, 
P. III. Letir. 21.22. 

P. 24. 1. 5. 10*00^ jueyroi (avftatrriy croi faviirat, tl rowro [i^vov 
rwv ofxXeoy amyreoy ^itf'Xowy Ioti, xa) oSihrore tryf/icni Top kAp&icfA 
&<rwip xa) r&hXa Srriy, frf xa) olj /SeXrioy rAvavai, ^ ?jy olf w 
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/SeXrioy r^ifeu, AattifueoT^y Sro); 0*01 ^otfofrau tl rovroi; toi; antpi' 
iroi; jxi) Srioy aurov; iaurouf tS iroif ly «XX' aXXov 8ci irf^ijubmiy tiifyi" 
rijv. 

flo0irffp xAt TfltXXft* ^cX\' forly — • Forster. 

Tuy^ayn mvicip raXXa) Suicide is not, like other tbiogs^ 
sometimes good, sometimes evil. 

F. i24. K IS. OAh90V, ^S' tg^ xa) 0^ iv, rwv (ravroS xn)fMtra»y §! 
ri «UTo lauTo Mroxriyyuoi, ft^ oilftpyayr^; a-ov, on jSovXei odri r#0y«- 

Rather, oSxouy, ^ S' 0$, kcA cw 

P. 25. 1. 21. 7/8f Si) TTffpi aurijy r^s ^povifirmg xr^o-iy; wirtfov 
ifMT^iiov TO vmfia^ ^ 0$, fay rf$ oJro iy rj ^ijT^o'ffi xoiyeoyoy frviMrapa" 
Xafi^yri ; oloy rd roi^St Affyeo. Jpfl^ 3[;^ti oA^^f lay rwei S^tg rf x«l 
Awoi) rois aySpcoiroi; ; ^ r^ 7(« roimirdc x«t}.ol «dii|t«2. «<) ^jbuy i|vA- 
Aoifib'iy, ^1 o8r' ^txo6>|bi0V cbc^i/Se^ otffiey, #trn ^^m/mv; ic«{roi, it Armi 

«2«[XAtt». — '' The notice we btve by our seoses of the existing 
of things without us, though it be not altogether «o certain as 
our intuitive knoM^lege, or the deductions of our reason employi- 
ed about the clear abstract ideas of our own minds; yet it is an 
assurance that deserves >4ie name of kuowlege.'' Locke, Essays 
On H. U. b. iv, ch. 11. '* The first cafwcity of human intdleot 
is, that the mmd is fitted to receive the impressions made on it 
either through thi senses, by outward obje<^, or by its ow« 
operations, when it reflects on them. This is the first step a- 
Mta^makes towards the discovery of any thing, and the ground*^ 
work whereon to build all those notions which ever he shall ha^e 
naturally in this world. All'those sublime thoughts which tower 
above the clouds, and reach -as high as heaven itself, take their 
rise and footing here/' Locke, fissay on H. U. b. ii, ch. 1. 
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ON THE 

IMPORTANCE OF ACQUIRING THE 
GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 



1 HB genius of a language consists in its aptness for expressing 
lo the most harmonious and laconic manner what other languages 
kss happily express. Hence the Greek and Latin, being the 
onlj two languages which have a standard quantity, are better 
adapted for poetry than all the other languages of the world. 
The Greeks on account of its possessing a melodious mixture 
of vowels and consonants^ must have the precedency of every 
other, and is said to be truly like themselves, and in every respect 
conformable to their transcendent and universal gemus. During 
Uie existence of Grecian commonwealths, and as long as they, 
maintained their liberty, they were undoubtedly the most exalted 
and heroic confederacy that ever existed* They were (saya a 
modem Philologist) the most polite, bravest, and wisest of meQ« 
In the short space of little more than a century, they became 
such statesmen^ warriors, orators, historians, physicians, poets, 
critics^ painters, sculptors, Architects, and philosophers, that this 
golden period is considerec} as a providential event in honor of 
iuiman nature, to show to what perfection the human species 
might ascend. It appears that the effulgence of Grecian genius^ 
to which this golden period refers, did not break forth till after 
the defeat of Xerxes, when the dread of Persian power was at 
an end, and continued to shine till the time of Alexander the 
Macedonian, after whom it sunk, never to rise again. This 
was the age of the. grea^ tlie terrible, the striMng, and the sub'- 
lime, which has never been equalled in any after-age. Where 
matter abounds, words of course follow, and such words too, 
as correspond with the grandeur of the ideas. Whence we find 
that the Greek, from its copiousness and universality, was capa* 
ble of expressing every subject with propriety. Here were 
words and numbers adapted to the humor of an Aristophanes, 
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to the native elegance of a Menander, to the amorous strains of 
a Sappho^ to the rural lays of a Theocritus^ and to the sublime 
conceptions of a Sophocles and a Homer. The same may be 
observed in prose. Here Isocrates was enabled to display his 
art in all the nice accuracy of periods and counterpoise of dic- 
tion. Here Demosthenes found materials for that nervous com* 
position and puissant eloquence which rushed like a torrent too 
impetuous to be withstood. The same in philosophy. Here 
Aristotle, strict, orderly^ and methodical, exhibits the whole of 
his doctrines with such a pregnant brevity, that in every sen- 
tence we seem to read a page. Here Plato, copious, figurative, 
and majestic, intermixing the facetious with the satiric, and en- 
riching his works with tales and fables^ and the mystic theology 
of ancient times. The same may be said of Xenophon, the 
model of simplicity itself. And how admirably is all this done 
in Greek ! 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui. 

From the Greeks and their language we will now pass to the 
Romans and their language. The Roman or Latin language 
has been justly considered the basis of a liberal education. For 
skill in the Latin classics not only admits the student into repo* 
sitorieis of knowlege, without which he would be entirely ex* 
eluded, but also unfolds the structure of many of the modem 
languages, which are clearly derived from it. The fall of the 
Roman empire has produced as much confusion, and perbB(>B 
more new tongues than the fall of the tower of Babel. It is 
one of the greatest scourges that could have befeUen mankind, 
to have multiplied the number of languages. In order to travel 
with ease only through Europe, we are necessitated to learn, at 
least, twenty languages, when the Latin language would have 
answered the purpose of all. For we find from the reign of 
Augustus till the time of Attila, during a period of six centu- 
ries, the Latin language was the sole one spoken fi-om the Eu- 
phrates to Mount Atlas. The laws, under which a hundred 
nations lived, were written in Latin; the Greek then only served 
for amusement-— the barbarous jargons of provinces were only 
for the populace. The Latin language ought still to be that of 
all the learned men of Europe. — But it may be asked, what sort 
of people were the Romans ? A nation wholly engrossed in wars 
and commotions, some foreign, others domestic, which for 700 
years entirely occupied their thoughts. Hence we find that 
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ibm laBgiiagtf was comneiuurate with their ideaa^ copiotw in 
all tennt ezpreMive of ibingv poFitical, aad well adapted to the 
parpooei of kiilory and popular eloquence; iMit oo the whole 
inferior to the Gnek, at appean from their best WQtars. When 
Cicsero betook hinsdf lo the study of philosophy, he was con- 
polled to confess the poverty of his own language with respect 
to philosophical matters ; consequently, he borrowed a number 
of terms from the Greek. Lucretius, a sceptical philosopher, 
who florished nearly at the same time, acknowleges also the 
difficulty of writing on philosophy, both on account of the defi* 
fiency of the language and novelty, of the subject : 

'' Nee me animi fallit, Graiorum obscura reperta 
Difficile inlustrare Latinis versibus esse^ 
Propter egestatem linguae et rerum novitatem.** 

Thus far premised, on the comparative excellencies of the 
Greek and Latin languages : we shall now endeavor .to show the 
importance of acqilinng them. There is a certain class of men 
in the world who vilify all that they have not acquired themselves, 
«Ad contend, that to apend five or six years in acquiring Ihe an- 
cient languages, is as nmch time lost, when, accordii^ |o them, 
-we. have iramliuiom of every book of >merit, of which the an- 
4iienl8 can boast, and which even surpass the originals, such 
as Ihey are transmitted lo jus. — That all the merit of the 
^ock, «nd all the gratifications tof tastb, consist in the stjide 
«nd exhibitions of those tranalations, theie can be no doubt : 
ibut these can be viewed with advantage only in the .original 
Jaqguage. But, if antiquity could boaett. of no other than 
,bocJcs of science, then itrmusi be confessed, that the learned 
languages should not have so strong a claim on our atten- 
tion; for science is independent of style, and txuths can be 
'Commtuiicated in one language as well as in another. There 
are many commentators on £uclid : he has most mesit who is 
-most perspicuous in .his demonstrations. Would it .not be jndi- 
culous in the extreme, to pretend »that it would .afford neither 
plsasune nor advantage ito view ibe original pictures of Raphael, 
David, or West, because the. most celdl>rated of them have been 
copied by subordinate .painters? It is true, tthat they have been 
.able to display some of the most pronuBent featuce^, but they 
xouM never imitate those, maateily touches of the pencil which 
'Strike so forcibly in the original pictures. If, then, weao.bigbly 
prize originals of the inferior art of paintii^, and of which no co- 
pies can satisfy our curiosity, have not the originals of poetry, 
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al leasl, an equal valae? Are there not thoae happy strokes ol 
bumof, those ddicate tarns of fancy and expression, which forni 
the character of genius, and defy translations no less thian the 
masterly coloring of Raphael defies imitation i 

Bat a knowlege of the classics is advocated not mdrriy for the 
pleasure which it may gi?e to the student; it is indispensably 
requisite ta every one who wishes to write with accuracy ancl 
elegance in his own language. So considerable and apparent, 
indeed, is the inftuence of critical learning on the style of En« 
glisb, German, and French authors, that their respective merits 
seem commensurate with their, knowlege of the ancients. In 
Germany, Jacobi, Goethe, Weiland, Lassing, and Dr. Huff- 
landy have written admirable specimens of blank verse; but 
these writers previously excelled in composing Latin verses. If 
Addison surpassed his cotemporaries in that beautiful simplicity 
. and ease, by which his works will ever continue to charm, it is 
also known, that he previously excelled in his imitations of Virgil 
and Horace. These observations will also apply to the names 
of Milton, Pamell, Pope, Young, and Goldsmiths Dr. John** 
son was, perhaps, the best Latin scholar in his age: this great 
eccentric genius seemed equally formed to terrify vice^ when he 
chose to assume the character of the moralist ; or delight the 
fancy, when he was inclined to sport with the fictions of poetry« 
Whence we find that a familiarity with the classics has generally 
accompanied distinguished excellence in literary compositions^ 
Ought we not to adopt the same means, in order to gain the 
same end ? All this becomes more obvious, when we consider^ 
that the philosophy of grammar cannot be acquired by a survey 
of one language only. In order to establish general principles, 
. it is necessary that they be proved by an application to different 
objects. 

Those who have been esteemed the most learned grammariansy 
are those who have with the greatest care investigated the prin- 
ciples of ancient languages. We shall only mention, £icnoni 
and Klopstock for the German ; Mons. and Mde« Dacier, and 
Cbambaud, for the French ; Mr. Harris, Home Tooke, alid 
Lindley Murray, for the English. Home Tooke thought ic ex- 
pedient to penetrate into the recesses of the Saxon and Norman 
dialects, in order to discover the rudiments of the English lan- 
guage. Few and slow, indeed, would have been the improve- 
ments of German,. English, and French literature, had not our 
first authors governed themselves by the finished examples of 
the ancients. The efforts of ingenuity, in the progress even of 
mechanical inventions, are comparatively ineffectual, unless a 
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model be first presented for imitatioD. It is easy to imitate, 
but difficult to discover. For example: wben the Romans 
first invaded Greece, their arts were rude, and their language 
equally uncultivated; but Athens and Corinth furnishing modds 
of sculpture and architecture, the temples and statues of Rome 
soon rivalled those of Greece. They were also presented with 
admirable specimens of poetry, and Virgil and Horace soon 
learned to echo the strains of Homer and rindar. 

But to view with advantage the beneficial influence which the 
study of the classics has on style, let us advert only to the first- 
rate English authors : they have published their elaborate works 
in the X^itin. In the style of Hooker, Milton^ Gregory, and £w 
Isaac Newton, we discover, by the choice of tbw words, ar** 
rangement of their senieBees, and selection of their jriirases, the 
strictest JwHtatioB of the ancients. 

To be competently skilled in ancient learning (says Mr. 
Harris) is by no means a work of such insuperable difficulty as 
is generally imagined : the very progress itself is attended with 
delight, and resembles a journey through some pleasant country, 
in which every mile we advance new charms arise. The same 
apfJication, the same quantity of habit, will make a scholar, as 
a gamester, or any other character equally illiberal and low. In 
truth (continues he), every man's understanding, when ripened 
and matured, is a composite of natural capacity and of super- 
induced habit. Hence the greatest men will necessarily be 
those who possess the best capacities, cultivated by the best 
habits. Hence also moderate capacities, when adorned with 
valuable science, will far transcend others naturally more acute, 
when either neglected or applied to low and base purposes. 
Our learned author concludes his treatise on Universal Gram^ 
mar by recommending to all who have a relish for Letters, to 
inspect the finished models of Grecian literature, and not to 
squander away those precious hours, which the;^ cannot recall, 
on the fungous growth of novels, in which, it is to be feared, 
they rarely find any rational pleasure, and more rarely still, any 
solid improvement^ 

Edinburgh, 1824. 
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X HE uext interposition of Providence which I shall give, is thaC 
which compelled Alypius, the friend of the apostate Julia n, and to 
whom that emperor intrusted the fulfilment of his favorite project 
of rebuilding the Temple of Jerusalem, to relinquish the work. 
The account given by Ammianus Marcellinus, an enemy to the 
Christian faith, is as follows : '^ When, therefore, this Alypius had 
set himself to the vigorous execution of his charge, in which he 
had all the assistance that the governor o^ the province could afford 
him, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the foundation, with 
frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to 
time inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen ; and the 
victorious element continuing in this manner obstinately and reso- 
lutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, Alypius thought 
best to give over the enterprise.'' Warburton, in perhaps the 
most useful, the most interestingi and most eloquent of his works, 
his discourse on this earthquake and fiery eruption which defeated 
that emperor's attempt to rebuild the Temple, after exposing the 
sophistry, mis-statements, and evasions of the enemies of the Chris- 
tian faith, and after having drained every source of ancient learning 
on this magnificent subject, thus powerfully winds up his conclu- 
sion : /' But it is now time to turn to our mathematician, and to 
request him to prepare his tables of calculation, if for no other pur- 
pose than to gratify our curiosity in the doctrine of chances. When 
he is ready, let us know how many millions to one are the odds 
s^;ainst a natural eruption's securing the honor of the Christian re- 
ligion, at that very important juncture when God's omi^ipotqnce 
was thus openly defied ; and not by this or that crack-brained 
atheist, but by all the powers of the world combined against it. 
Let him add these other circumstances, that the mountain of the 
temple was, both from its frame and situation, most unlikely to be 
the scene of a physical eruption ; and that this eruption was con- 
fined, contrary to its usual nature, to that very spot of ground : 
and then see how these will increase the odds. But his task is but 
begun; he must reckon another circumstance, the fire's obstinately 
breaking out by fits, as often as they attempted to proceed ; an4 
its total extinction on their giving up the enterprise : let him, I 
say, add this to the account, and see how it will then stand. To 
these, too, he must join the phenomena of the cross in the air, 
and on the garments, which will open a new career to bis calcula- 
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tions : and farther to inflame the reckoning, be may take notice, 
thai bfatonr speflks bvt of Me other commotion oonfiiMd tor Mic 
entraib of this bill, which likewise happened at a very critical 
juncture — the erucifixi&H of our L4>nl ; when the ?eil of the Tem- 
ple was rent in'twam from the top to the bottom, and the earth 
did quake, and the rocks rani. Laatljt be majy reflect, if he pleases, 
that all these odcls lie on the side of a divine interposition to hinder 
an aitemptp wfaick a apace of Ibnfteen bandied years^ hath never 
seen revived; though the project itself (the restoration of one of 
the most celebrated temples In the world) is in its nature most 
alluring to superstition ; and though the long imbecilities of reli- 
gion and government, in the yariotta revolutions there undergone, 
have afforded ample opportunity to a rich and crafty people to 
efllect what was the only means of wiping out their opprobriunia 
and redeeming them from universal contempt.^ 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that in addition to this maa- 
terly, eloauent, and convmcing summary of the proofs of tbe cre- 
dibility ot this divine interposition, tbe four irrefutable marks of 
truth can be applied to it : that it happened publicly in the pre- 
sence of witnesses — that men's outward senses could judge of tt — 
that a record was made of the fact — and that it commenced at the 
time of the fact. The means too were worthy of the end; and it 
has no intermixture of trifling circumstances, or of mere individual 
benefit. 

More occurrences of this nature could be enumerated ; but we 
must hasten to a conclusion, and now offer some of a move recent 
date, and which have not for their object tbe same great ends. 

The pious and learned Dr. Doddridge gives a very guarded and 
curious account of a vision seen by Colonel Gardiner, who feH so 

fallantly at the battle of Preston rans. The circumstance is well 
nown, and has gained credence with a great number of persons ; 
and, indeed, it would be difficult to shake the evidence on which It 
rests. To that evidence the following may be added : — PreTlous 
to the time in which Colonel Gardiner saw this vision, he was a 
man deeply immersed in sin : after he had seen it, he lefi his evil 
courses in great horror of mind, and became a pattern of virtue and 
piety. If be brought forth the fruits of the spirit, it must havi^ 
been from a lively faith in Christ, which could have been derived 
only from the influence of the Holy Spirit : therefore, whatever 
were the means by which this change was wrought^ those means 
taiust have been used by a Divine Power. The affirmations and 
correspondent conduct of Col. Gardiner will not allow us to 
doubt his veracity. The account given by Dr. Doddridge is ; 
'^ He thought he saw an unusual blaze of light fall on the book 
while he wais reading, which he at first imagmed might happen by 
some accident in the candle; but lifting up his eyes, he appre- 
hended, to his extreme amazemeut, that tliere was before brm, as it 
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yuert suspended in the air, a visible representation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ upon the Cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory ; 
and was impressed, as if a voice, or something equivalent to a 
voice, had come to him, to this effect, (for he was not confident 
as to the very words) : ' Oh sinner, did I suffer this for thee, and 
are these the returns?* But whether this were an audible voice, 
or only a strong impression on his mind equally striking, he did 
not seem very confident; though to the best of my remembrance, 
he rather judged it to be the former.'*. In the instances produced, 
the supernatural interpositions have not been relations of indivi- 
dual apparitions who had previously existed in this world, and 
re-appeared with forms by which those who were acquainted with 
them during life knew them again. Dr. Ferriar has certainly pro- 
duced many indisputable instances of persons believing they both 
saw and conversed with apparitions, who were afflicted either with 
some physical derangement of their systems, or labored under 
some mental delusions. It has appeared to me, that his theory 
would have been much strengthened by an examination into the 
habits of those mystics who have related their intercourse with the 
aainted Spirits of those who had been confessors and martyrs in 
the times of persecution. There are, however, one or two in- 
stances for which in my opinion he does not satisfactorily account. 
The want of some worthy end for the deviation from the general 
laws of nature, may perhaps be sufficient to invalidate the declared 
authenticity of any supernatural apparition. Whether that which 
I am now eoing to quote from Dr. Ferriar's work is one without 
a sufficiently important end, the reader must determine for himself. 
^' Ficinus and Michael Mercato, illustrious friends, after a long 
discourse on the nature of the soul, had agreed that, whoever of 
the two should die first, should, if possible, appear to his surviving 
friend, and inform him of his condition in the other world. A 
short time afterwards, says Baronius, it happened, that while 
Michael Mercato the elder was studying philosophy, early in the 
morning, be suddenly heard the noise of a horse galloping in the 
street, which stopped at his door, and the voice of his friend Fici- 
nus was heard, exclaiming, < O Michael ! O Michael! those things 
are true.' Astonished at this address, Mercato rose and looked 
out of the window, where he saw the back of his friend drest in 
white, galloping off on a white horse. He called after him, and 
followed him with his eyes, till the appearanco vanished. Upon 
enquiry, he learned that Ficinus had died at Florence at the very 
time when this vision was presented to Mercato at a considerable 
distance. Many attempts have been made to discredit this story ; 
but I think the evidence has never beea shaken. I entertain no 
doubt, that Mercato bad seen what he described ; in following the 
reveries of Plato, the idea of his friend and their compact had 
-been revived, and had produced a spectral impression, during the 
VOL, XXXI. CI.JI. NO.LXII. P 
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•oUtude ind airfiil <ileoce of the €arly houn 9t study/' Tbui # 
spectral ioprettion ibould have beeu produced at tlw preciie 
tioie of hi» frieod's death, it highly improbable ; it mntt al«o b^^ 
remeinbered that the approach of the apparitien was aoDoiiQced 
by the loud clatter of a gallopiog steed, that the steed stopped, 
and he heard the voice of his friend, and saw his form. Nftt 
during the night, not in a situation in which gloomy ideas eouki 
have been excited by scenery, not during sickness, but in tlie 
morning, while studymg. Tlie evidence of the authenticity Dr. 
Ferriar thinks complete. Of its credibility each may form bis owii 
conclusions. 

I shall conclude this essay with the following carious statement. 
** Sir John Burroughes, being sent envoy to the Emperor by King 
Charles I., did tske his eldest son jCaisho Burroughes along with 
him, and taking bis journey through Italy, left his son at Florence 
to learn the language ; where he, having an intrigue with a beauti- 
ful courtesan (mistress to the Grand Duke), their familiarity be- 
came so public, that it came to the Duke's ear, who took a resolu- 
tion to have him murdered : but Caisho having had timely notice 
of the Duke's design by some of the English there, immediately 
left the city without acquainting his mistress with it, and came to 
England ; whereupon the Duke, being disappointed of bis revenge, 
fell upon his mistress with most reproachful language ; she, on tbe 
other side, resenting the sudden departure of her gallant, of 
whom she was most passionately enamoured, killed herself. 
At the same moment she expired, she did appear to Caisho at hb 
lodgings in London : Colonel Remes was then in bed with hiqif 
who saw her as well as he ; giving him an account of her resent 
ments of his ingratitude to her in leaving her so suddenly, and ex- 
posing her to the fury of the Duke, not omitting her own tragical 
exit; adding withal, that he should be slain in a duel, which ac- 
cordingly happened ; and thus she appeared to him frequently, 
even when his younger brother (who afterwards was Sir John) was 
in bed with him. As often as she did appear, he would cry out 
with great shrieking, and trembling of his body, as anguish of 
mind, saying, * O God ! here she comes, she comes,' and at this 
rate she appeared till he was killed : she appeared to him the 
luornipg before he was killed. Some of my acquaintance have told 
pie, that he was one of tbe most beautiful men in England, and very 
valiant, but proud and blood-thirsty. The story was so commoq,. 
that King Charles I. sent for Caisho Burroughes* father, whom ^ 
examined as to the truth of the matter; who did, together with 
Colonel Remes, aver tbe matter of fact to be true, so that tbe 
King thought it worth his while to send to Florence to enquire at 
what time this unhappy lady killed herself: it was found to be tbe 
j^me minute that she first appeared to Caisho, being a-bed witb 
Colonel Remes. This relation I had from my worthy friend Uv 
Morson, who had it from Sir John's owt| mouth, brother of Caifbo: 
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he had also the same accoant from his own father, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with old Sir John Burrougbes and bothdhis 
sons, and says, as often as Caisho related this, he wept bitterly." 
From what has been advanced, it is presumed that the* possibi- 
lity exists of apparitions of the departed appearing to map^ ^if ce 
for especial purposes some are related tjO'have been sent: It may 
be added, that, .where the end is worthy of such deviaticm fcpoi 
the laws of nature, apd the authenticity of the circumstance well 
supported, the probabilities are in javor of the belief, that 4he 
spirits of the dead, united to a form similar to that which they 
possessed during life, have appeared to man. Perhaps the 
superficial sketch given in this essay, may eli<:it from some abler 
pen more profound remarks on a subyect so universally int^festipg. 

N. O. 
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SUBJECTS FOR THEMES. 

85. Sperat infestisy metuit secundi^ 

Alteram sortem bene prseparatum 

Pectus. 
86* Quid brevi fortes jaculemur aevo> 

llulta? 
87[* Nihil est ah omni 

Parte beatum. 

88. Post equitem sedet atra cura. 

89. Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces. 

90. Vis eonsill exp^fis mole ruit sua : 

Vim temperatam Dii quoque provehunt 
In majus. 

91. Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam* 
99. Bene est, cui Deus ootuUt 

Parca, quod satis est, manu. 

93. Eradenda cupidinis 
Pravi sunt elementa. 

94. Quod adest, memento 
Componere sequus. 

95. lUe potens sui 
IjBtusque de^et, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse, Vixi. 

96. Recti eultus pectora roborant. 

97^. Quis scit an acyiciant hodierns crastina summie 
TemporaDii Superi? 
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98, PaulumaepultsdUtat inertitt - ' 
C«1ata virtus. 

99. Fortuna non mutat geous. 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN ENGLISH. 

%U Is Eneland more indebted for her greatoess to her coDstitution or 
Co the disposition of the people? 

99. Was Charles 1st justifiable in not acceding to the proposition 
of Parliament immediately before the ct?il war? 

93. Was King James justifiable in ordering the execution of SirWalter 

Raleigh ? 

94. Did the Feudal system conduce to the interests of society ? 

95. Could the Britisa Constitution be considered as free before the 

Revolution } 

96. Whether was the reign of Alfred or that of Edward the Third the 

most glorious f 

97. Was the introduction of the arts and sciences into Britain by 

Aericola a compensation for the loss of its liberty? 

98. Do the character and conduct of Hampden deserve the applause of 

posterity f 

99* Was Charles the First justifiable in signing the death-warrant c^ 
the Earl of Strafford ? 

SO. Is the British government as favorable to eloquence as the ancient 
republics of Greece and Rome ? 

31. Did the Barons compel King John to sign Magna Charta for the 
public goody or from interested motives? 

SS. Was Cromwell actuated by ambitioUi or by the love of his 
country ? 

^. Was the conduct of the Earl of Warwick in the civil wars jus- 
tifiable ? 

34. Was it politic in Edward the First to destroy the Welch Bards ? 

35. Do th6 Crusades deserve the admiration of posterity ? 

36. Could political considerations justify the conduct of James 

Vlth of Scotland in stifling his resentment for his mother's 
death ? 

37. Was William the Third prompted by ambitious motives, or by the 

invitation of the People of England, to ascend the English 
throne ? 

38. Whether was the reign of Edward the Third or that of Elizabeth 

the most glorious ? 

39. Was the conduct of England justifiable in remaining passive spec- 

tators of the dismemoerment of Poland ? 

40. Has the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 

Hope proved beneficial to the interests of mankind? 

41. Was James Ilnd justly expelled from the English throne? 

49. Is colonisation advantageous or prejudicial to the mother oouqtry ? 

43. Is the conduct of Mary Queen of Scots deserving of censure ? 

44. Was the usurpation of the Protectorate by the Duke of Somerset 

beneficial to the interests of England ? 

45. Is the liberty of the English Constitution to be ascribed to the 

wisdom of our ancestors, or to fortuitous events? 

46. Whether were the merits or demerits of Cardinal Wolsey's poli- 

tical conduct the greater? 
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' 47. Whether has Scotland or England derived greater advantage from 

the Union ? 
' 48. Was the Roman conquest beneficial to Britain } 

49. Did the misfortunes of Charles the First proceed from the errors 

of his government, or from the temper of the times ? 

50. Whether have the discoveries of Newton or Columbus contributed 

most to the- benefit of mankind ? 

51. Whether does learning or commerce produce happier effects on 

• the civilisation of a country? 
53. Was the Norman conouest beneficial to England ? 

53. Is the liberty of the suoject better secured by an elective or by an 

hereditary monarchy ? 

54. Was Elizabeth justified in her conduct to Mary Queen of Scots? 

55. Was the monastic system beneficial to the interests of Science ? 

56. Was Sir Matthew Hall justified in taking office under Oliver 

Cromwell ? 

57. Was Edward Ilnd justified in continuing the war with Scot- 

land after his father's death ? 

58. Was- the invasion of Scotland by Edward the First justifiable? 
b9* Have the poets or prose writers of England conferred greater be* 

nefits on their country ? 
' 60. Is the punishment of death, except in cases of murder^ consonant 

with the demands of justice ? 
'61. Were the institutions of chivalry beneficial to mankind ? 
6%. Whether did the Reformation or the Revolution of 1688 tend 

more to promote the interests and glory of Great Britain ? 
^3. Was the resignation of Charles Vth to be commended as a 
measure of sound policy ? 

64. Is the progress of the fine arts dependent upon particular forms of 

government ? 

65. Does any advantage arise to nations from war ? 

66. Have the virtues of the ancient Romans been over-rated ? 

' 67. Had the Druids made any considerable advances in science ? 

68. Was Henry Vlllth justifiable in putting Sir Thomas More to 

death? 

69. Whether was Mahomet an impostor, or an enthusiast? 

70. Is. the political conduct of John Milton defensible? 

71. Would uninterrupted peace be favorable to theprospCrity of a ci- 

vilised people? 
79. Did Henry VII. act improperly in passing a law to empower the 
Barons to sell their entailed estates ? 

73. Has the stage been productive of more benefit or prejudice to so- 

ciety? 

74. Has Spanish America been ultimately beneficial to the mother 

country? 
"75. Whether did Buonaparte or Oliver Cromwell render greater services 
to their respective countries ? 

76. Would Cicero have been admired as an orator in the British 

Senate ? 

77. Was Louis XIV. justified in revoking the edict of Nantz ? 

78i Could the Athenians have been ultimately' victorious in th^ Pe- 
loponnesian war, if they had not sent the expedition to Sicily? 

79. Was Queen Mary's conduct justifiable in deserting her father 
King James 3nd ? 
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d/X Wat Henry the 8th't conduct at the Aeft^nnatioa tbexemltoCe 

desire to promote true religion f 
81. Would it hate been advanta^ue to Britain if Harold had gained 

the battle of Hastings ? 
' 88. Would our liberties now have been materially affected, if King 

John bad never signed Maj^na Charta? 
83. Was the House of Commons justified in expelling Mr. Wilkes in 

theyear 1771 f 
" 84. Was Thomas ^ Becket actuated by right motives in his opposition 

to Henry Snd f 

85. Are the Papists justly chargeable with setting fire to London in 

1666? 

86. What period in English history deserves to be called the Au- 

gustan age of literature ? 

87. Whether was Milton or Homer the greater poet? 

* 88. Did the reisn of Richard the First benefit his country? 

^ 89* Does John Hampden deserve the praise of having acted entirely 
frum patriotic motives ? 
90. Does the establishment of learned associations add materially to 

the stock of human learning ? 
~91. Is the poetical genius greatly benefited by extensive readine? 
. 93. Is the retention of our possessions in the East Indies desirable to 
this country ? 
98. Whether is Great Britain indebted for her security to her insu^r 
situation, or to the vigor of her laws ? 

94. Whether is a democracy or an aristocracy ultimajtely more daid- 

eerous to real liberty? 

95. Is the establishment of a censorship of the prea^ a desirable object 

in any country ? 

* 96. Was Great Britam justifiable in declaring war against her Ame- 

rican colonies? 

97. Whether was Hannibal or Julius Csesar the greater commander ? 

98. Was the French RevoluUon brought about by inflammatory nub- 

licationS| or by the corruptions of the existing government r 

SVfiJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN LATIN. 

^ S5. Anne Romana respublica civium an suisvitiis eversafiiit? 

' S6, Anne imperii sedes a Roma ad Byzantium recte fuit translatat 

37* Anne. Athenieiisibus proiiiit ostracismus? 

S8. Anne Cyrus justum bellura fratri intqlit ? 

29. CJtrum beqei an male de patria sua meritusest Alcibiades f 

SO. Uter majori admiratione dignus est, Julius an Augustus ? 

S.t. Evasissetue victor Alexander, si Italiam aggressus e&set? ^ 

39. Quis majori est fide dignus, Livius an Herodotus ? 
, 33. Anne dignus est Camillua qui conditor Roms secundus . apf^- 
letur? 

34. Laudandusne est C^irtius^ qui seipae ia voraginem prc^eceril? ~ 
' 3S. Potuitne ReguUis ad Carthagiuem non reverti? 

36. MariusDo fuit Romffi vere amicus ? < . r 

37. Anne Demosthenes, amore .patriae solo perculsus, adversanujn 

Philippo sese professus est? 
. S8« Utrum Socratem melius ex.Platonicis an ex Xenophantels.libHS 
cognoscimus? 
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S9. Profuissetne RomftfiU, si Poni|$ekfs in prtBlib Pftardftfiett victor 
evasl^tO 

40. Quia major! dignioT: est lau<}eio carffiine BuctflicOy Virgitius.an 

Theocritue ? 

41. Potuitne totam (taliain Haom|^al superare, 'Si copias petenti mi- 

sisset Carthago ? 
48. Quis xnajora in patriam mala intulit, Sylla.an Jlilius Caesar ? 

43. Profuissetne Romanis Lex Agragria lata? . 

44. Anne Romulus an Numa majorum beneficiorum in Romanes 

auctores fuerunt ? 

45. Fidesne Punica Carthaginie^sibus jure cTxprobraturf 

46. Anne Themistocles jure ostracismo damnatus est? 

47. Si nUn<]uam extitisset Alexandec^ duraturumne esset im]1eriutn 

Persicum? 

48. Chorumne in Orapca tragoedia retinere neeesse erat ? 

49. Rectene judicaverunt Athenienses, praesertim Aristophanes, de 

Euripide ? 

50. Historicine an poeta: Romanr magis claruertuit? 

51. Debuitne Brutus Julium Cssarem interficere ? 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

S3. On the advantage8««ff an Aeadeviic^al educa^tion. 

34. On the necessity of carrying good resolutions into effect. 

35. On the dangers connected with prosperity. 

36. Nitimur in vetitum secCif er cupimusque nesata. 

37. On the sin of what are called " White Lies. 

38. On the origin of language. 

39. On friendsnip. 

40. On the progress and decline of commercial nations* 

41. On the effects of the Olympic games in Greece. 

43. On the different provinces of honesty and what is fashionably 
called honor* 

43. On the propensity to, and folly of, ayarice in old age. 

44. On the influence of eloquence in a gpyemment, 

45. On the art of killing time. 

46. On the influence of evil example. 

47. On the effects produced by the.shaws_of gladiators on the Roman 

character. 
• 48. ' ' ^quum est ^ 

Peccath veniam poscentem reddere rursus. 

49. On the influence of poetry to civilise mankind. 

50. On the comparative exceilencies of ancient and modern tragedy. ^ 
^1. On the origin^ progress, and advantages of tlie Greek chorus. 

.52. On truth. 

'53. Ob the. advantages of early piety. 
54. On the value of an honest man. 
-55. On the origin and effects of sculpture; 

56. On the propriety of adorifiogiife, aad serving society by laudable 

exertion. 

57. On the importance of virtue in a friend. 

58. On the folly and wickedness of war. 

59. On goodness of heart. • • 

60. On the obligations which learning owes to the Christian Rcligioit. 
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6U On the importance of ^vcrninj^ the temper. 

69. On the advantages deniable from national adversUj* 

63, On the extent or Shakespeare** learning. 

SUBJECTS FOR VERSES. 

31. Ovtdius in Ponto. 
S2, Athene liberatx. 

33. Mors Alexandri. 

34. Mors Julii Csesaris. 
35* Maura servttiis. 

36. Lausruris, 

37. In Lesbiam puicherrimam. 

38. Nflsnia in Dominum Byron. 

39* Carmine Di Superi placantur» carmine Manes. 

40. Pompeionim ruine repertse. 

41. illi robur et ses triplex 

Circa pectus erat qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus. 
49. Laus Astronomise. 

43. Cartha^ deleta. 

44. Graiis ingcniuro, Oralis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui. 

45. Herculaaei prostrati reliquis. 

46. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

47. Finibus expulsum patrits* 

48. Juvenum curae. 

49. Commercii laudes. 

50. Mors Nelson i. 
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In Canon xxx of the Church of England^ respecting the dgn of 
the cross in baptism^ we are expressly assured that^ ^' so far was 
It from the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and reject 
the Churches of Italy^ France, Spain, Germany, or any such like 
Churches, in all things which they held and practised, that, as 
the Apology of the Church of England (written by Bishop 
Sewel) confesseth, it doth with reverence retain those ceremo- 
nies which do neither endamage the Church of God, nor offend 
the minds of sober men ; and only departed from them in those 
particular points wherein they were fallen both from themselves 
in their ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical Churcbea 
which :were their founders." 
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: This Canon relafes particulariy to baptism ; and it mayfiuriy 
W inferred from it that our wise reformers^ instead of -wishing 
to introduce their own inventions into the worship of God, in« 
quired most diligently for the pattern of the Primitive Temple, 
which temple had been, profaned, if not destro3ed, by a 
second Babylon. Accordingly when the decree, as it were,, 
went forth to restore and build the primitive churchy — of which 
it is expressly foretold that it should continue pure till some 
should fall off from the faith, — (1 Tim. iv. 1.) they inquired 
most carefully into the primitive forms and ceremonies, and 
adopted them in preference to all others* And perhaps if we 
were to single out an individual who may be considened as 
having built up by the plummet, (to carry on the allusion to 
Joshua and Zerubabel,) and laid the last stone of our reformed 
Church, more eminently than any one else, it would be the 
author of the Apology for the Church of England, to whom our 
Cunon refers us. And yet Bishop JeweVs Defence of his Apo- 
logy, an acknowleged document of the Church of England, is 
out of print ! O tempora, O mores ! 

But to proceed to the point, — which is to show that our re- 
formers did positively adopt the forms of the Primitive Church, 
and those of the Anglo-Sa^ion Church in particular, — I appeal 
to Abp. Parker's life, and sentiments respecting the impor* 
tance of acquainting ourselves with the Anglo-Saxon language. 
This were enough to incline us to believe that one of our 
reformers, at least, studied the history and doctrines and forms 
of the primitive Church of England, with a view to the work of 
reformation. I would add, that though Hooker and Joseph 
Mede wrote after the reformation was completed, they both 
conducted the general inquiry into the duration, doctrine, and 
discipline of the primitive Church generally, under the same 
conviction that the first Temple was to be the pattern of the 
second. Comp. Dan. ix. 25. and Rev. xi. ], 2. as explained by 
Joseph Mede p. 587* 

But to return to the Canon which relates especially to bap- 
tism, my particular intention is to show that the ceremony of 
baptism observed by the Anglo-Saxon Church, is the ground- 
work of the ceremony according to the present Church of Eng- 
land, in confirmation of the general position of the Canon, 
that no innovation had been intended. 

The following extract is from Bede's Ecclesiastical History 
of the Church of England, printed at Cambridge, 1643 ; in 
which work the editor introduces several quotations from the 
Saxon Homilies, or Catholic sermons before the ancient Church 
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of Eta|lMKL TksB Babjpined extract from: the sftid Homiliisa is 
fpund m f. 180 of the fere^nentioned work. It seeme to biJ 
addretted to » person examined in hit faith, and found ignorant.' 

' Noi memores simuty quid Deo in baptismo nostro simus polli- 
ctti : nunc ais, Quid sura poHicitus dum puer essem et non posseni 
lequtt Legimus in antiquis constitutionibus, Doctores sanctos, 
fidem Teram hominibuSi qui ad. Christianitatem convertebantur, 
tradidisse: iliot autem sciscitabantar, Diabolo renuncient necne,* 
iaque Deum credent ? promiserant se itaftictnros ; erantque, pro- 
niitto hec [prflBeuntei} sacro fonte baptizati. Infkntera puemm per 
fidem patris matrisque- baptiaabant : patrinna autem pro puero- 
leaponaor Aiit : apod Deum qnoque adatipulatas^ ilium Chriatiant- 
ti^m eam». juzta inttituiionem Dei, retentunim : qnoniara hoc 
dietum talde tercibile est quod Christue protuUt ; Neminem^ aeili- 
cet» miipus baptizaturo stemam vitam ingreasurjum. — Infana ne— 
8ciu8» in baptiaroOy per fidem patrit matrisque, perquepatrini adati- 
pulatioQeip aalvatur. Presbyter puerum rogans, ait ; Renunciaa 
Diabolo necne ? turn respondet Patrinus, pueri verbis usus, in- 
quiens ; Ego renuncio Diabolo. Turn rogat denuo, Renunciasne 
omnibus operibus ejus ? ait, Renuncio. Rogat tertio ; Renunciasne 
pbmpis ejus omnibus ? ait, Renuncio. Tunc tribus his responsis, 
Diabolo ommbusque flagitiis suis renuneiaviL Turn rogat porro; 
. predia in sanctam Ttinitatem necne, veramque unitatem ? Re- 
spondet, Credo. Dei Minister etiam adhuc sciscitatur; Credis tu 
retnrrecCUroB omnes nos cum corporibns nostris in Diejndicii,- 
Christo oceurtnros, ibiqne quemvis operum soorum mereedem 
rqportaturnm sicuti antea in vita promeruit? Respondet, Crddo. 
Hino Sacerdos cum hac fide puerum baptizat. Adoleacit et 
provectipr fit^ nee bigus. fidei quid novit! Magni ergo ci^osqne . 
interest a Doctore sno discere, ut Christianitatem snam earn vera 
fide custodiat, et a Diabolo infernoque supplicio decHnet, vitam- . 
que sternam, cBternumque gaudium cum Deo consequi possiL'' 

The observations of the editor on this extract deserve to be ' 
added t 

, Nulla, hie de ejiorcismo, nulla de oleo, Ac. mentio fit. Sigoum 
Crucia(verumutfatear)hlcquo(]^ue omissum cernitur : talis libertas 
(modo doctrine Crucis servetur Integra) Ecclesise relinquitur. Ut 
sipt aliqui qui puerulos ad Christum ducerent, ipse Christus sug- 
gerit. Bos ut Patrinos, Sax. Patres in Deo, nuncupemus, nihil 
sifperstitionis arguity raodoPatrumin Deo, quod promittant, partes 
egerint ; curando scilicet ut Symboluro, Orationem Dominicam, ' 
Di^calog^m, &c. infantes perdiscant. Atque his sponsoribus Patri- 
nib, laintster adjuius, infantes, ob tenellanx tetatulkm, doctrinse in- ' 
capaces, euro adoleyerint, doeere satagit. Nanr et hoc Christus 
monuit, ITE ET DOGETE, baptizantes &c. 
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^.Tto /ovegQiog extract; 18 'printed .both iir SaKOn «a4 k^ 
Xiatin;: and I i^rtsume it will appear 9elf-eyid«nt^froai iber 
peru94) of i^ that the. form of baptism, deliirereiit by the firafi 
preachers of the Gospel^ to their successors in thi^ islapd^ waab 
both preserved aod. observed by the Anglo^Sai^oii Cbur^i ; audi 
r<estQred at the Reformation,, as the basis of the form of our moffc 
judicious Church x-^^ reformed Church which is djsting^sbeiik 
b^ two special characters ; the onej, a simple intention to restore^ 
that VL'hich was in the beginning, before the Church had awerveit 
from the original pattern ; and the other, an intention to express 
doctrines hard to be undevstood^ as nearly as possible iq tbi^ 
yery. words- of scripture, without addition or diminution. Oq 
these, two acc;ounts eapecially the Church i>f England i9igl4 
aeeio the best constituted Chuich in the world; and' luippST 
indeed shall we be, if, while we feel this her superiority^ and 
ipaintain it, we feel also from our hearts the charit^r of a Burnetii 
and a Horsley towards those who differ from us in non-esseun 
tials. For the m^Kiqn of every true Christian ought to be : Jm 
nece^sariis miitaSf. in $^n necessariis libertaSf in omnibus carit^^ 
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NOTICE OF 



PEINTURES ANTIQUES de VASES GRECS,, 
de la Qolkction de Sir. John Coghill,; Bart» 
pubJiees par Jame^s Mjllingen, de la Somte des 
Antiquaires dc Londres^ et de I'Acadcmk Archeolo-^ 
giquede Rome. — Large/olio: Rome, 1817. 



^^iTH our opinion of the learning, taste^ and ingenuity evinced, 
by Mr. Millingen in two very valuable works, the readers of tbia 
Journal are already well acquainted, (see No, LV, p. 144* No.^ 
Lvn>p. U8.);»nd that high opinion is confirmed by the splendid 
volume now before us, which describes and illustrates many in* 
teresting remnants of Classical Antiquity. It appears from the Avis 
de I^Editeur, that M. de Lal6, treasurer to the late Queen of Na«. 
ples> had, during a long residence in that country, formed amagnifi**^ 
cent collection of Greek painted vases, which, on his death, becao)^ 
the property of M. le Chevalier de Rossi ; and this accompIishedL 
aptiquary caused the most curious or remarkable to be engraved* 
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^n thirty-nine pfates^ with considerable accuracy.— The collect 
tion^ having passed into the hands of Sir John Cogfaill^ was 
augmented by the purchase of many precious vases^ among 
others those of M. Bonnet^ ^nd thirteen new plates have been 
added to the thirty-nine above mentioned, — The volume ndw 
under consideration exhibits those fifty-two engravings, placed 
together at the end ; forty-eight pages of letter-press contain the 
^xplanationsof them; and twenty introductory pages<:omprisethe 
^ Avis de TEditeur,'' and three very interesting letters from the 
Chevalier Jean Gherardo de Rossi to Mr. Millingen, originally 
Written in Italian, but here given in French. The first, (dated 
Rome, 10th March, 1816,) offers many curious observations on 
fhiB ancient art of pottery, and the fabrication of vases : M. 
Rossi believes that the artist having formed his work of clay 
properly moistened and prepared, caused it to be perfectly dried, 
and /that in a dry state it passed into the painter's hands. On 
examination of those vases it will be found, says he^ that the 
painter scratched or engraved his first sketch of figures with ^ 
m^tal point which produced on the dry clay » slight trace or 
furrow, without any rising or relief on the edges, and some- 
what shining, from the impression of the point; a circumstance 
which could not have existed if the work bad been made on soft 
or moist clay. In some few vases> however, M. Rossi alloM's, 
the outlines appear to have been traced with a color slightly 
different from that of the clay. — It seems that the painter seldom 
deviated from the outlines thus traced with the point ; a proof, 
says M. Rossi, that the pictures on vases were always copies, 
and never the original works of those who executed them.-^In 
the second letter, (from Rome, March 3]8t, 1816,) he continues 
his remarks on the pictures which vases exhibit, and which he 
attributes to artists neither of the highest nor the lowest rank, but 
capable of imitating, though in the principal parts only of 
figures, the beauties of their originals, executing in a negligent 
style the inferior or accessory parts. If it be asked, whence did 
those painters derive their designs? M. Rossi answers, from 
the sculptured marbles of Greece — or from impressions of them 
taken in terra cotta, which the artist could obtain without the 
trouble of actually visiting the marbles themselves : his reasons 
for entertaining this opinion conclude the second letter. — In 
the third, (dated Rome, April 15th, 1816,) he particularly notices 
those vases generally called, but improperly, Sicilian, — which 
exhibit figures raised or relieved on the ground of clay by means 
of a dark or black color, a style of painting which seems to imi- 
tate shadows on a wall ; whence many antiquaries have inferred 
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the extreme antiquity of these vasesi supporting Jh^ir opinion 
by the barbarous designs^ the disproportions of figures^ and 
strange deformities^ which^ according to them, announce that ar|: 
what still in its infancy. M . Rossi, though he allows that this style 
of painting may in the beginning have been derived from an 
imitation of shadow, is not willing to believe that the vases 
generally called Sicilian are more ancient than those before 
noticed : he regards the pictures found on them as partaking of 
the caricature or masque style ; and he affirms that the artists 
who indulged in those ill-proportioned and grotesque figures, oc- 
casionally proved, by a few masterly touches, that they were 
capable of better execution. It must also be remarked that as 
most of the Sicilian vases represent Bacchanalian scenes, the 
caricature style seems best adapted to give an idea of those 
orgies in which the performers appeared masqued and disguised^ 
However this may be, we discover, amidst the gross dispropor* 
tions and extravagant figures on Sicilian vases, many cir<:um-* 
stances which bespeak art in its adult state, and show tha| those 
figures were rendered caricatures purposely, and not through 
ignorance or inability of the painter. 

In the '* Avis de I'Editeur'' prefixed to the work before us^ 
Mr. Millingen notices the happy effect produced on public 
taste in England since the introduction of Sir William Hamilr 
ton's^and Mr. Thomas Hope's magnificent collections of vases ; 
the same beneficial result may be expected from the one here 
described, for which his countrymen are indebted to Sir John 
CoghilL It has been shown by various writers that the study 
of Greek vases may furnish most important assistance to those 
engaiged in explaining the ancient authors^ as well as to artists,, 
in offering them models worthy of imitation : respecting the 
origin of vases, the times and places of their construction, and 
the uses for which they were intended, we may refer the reader 
to Mr. Millingen 's '^ Peintures Antiques et in^dites de Vases* 
Grecs/^ lately noticed in this Journal, (No. LVii. p. 1 IB ;) and 
we proceed to that learned antiquary's explanation of the plates 
representing Sir John Coghill's painted vases. 

Plates I, II, and III are devoted to a vase which may be con* 
sidered as holding a place among the finest monuments of this 
kind. It was found near Agrigentum in Sicily; a city distin* 
guished for the exquisite taste of its ancient inhabitants, accord<» 
ing to Diodorus, and equally remarkable for the number of 
chariots and horses which it furnished towards the celebration of 
those solemn games, instituted either from religious motives, or in 
honor of the illustrious dead, or to commemorate some impor*; 
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UM event. One picture on thb vase repreients a jouii^ mali 
in a chftrii»t drawm by foor hones : he seems to have outslnppefl 
his rivals in the course, atid presents himself before the jadge or 
president of the games, to claim the reward of his victory ; hie 
IS accompanied by a female, who sits by his side, and aisfstft in 
inanagin^ the reins, whilst two other females, onehitining before 
the horses, the other by their side, seem to indicate the way ; 
these are perhaps the nymphs Afmif Virtue, and EvxXiui, Glory, 
and the female sitting in the chariot, NIKH or Victory herself. 
Another painting exhibits the same young man, who, having ob- 
tained the prize, returns to his own coutitry : a group of three 
women dancing, and other figures, which our author most inge- 
niously explains, form the accessory devices of this most intef- 
estittg vase. In Plates IV and V, taken from the co^er of a cup, 
found near Psestum, we behold a young man playing on a lyre 
with nine strings, a woman who sings and plays on a five-string 
lyre, whilst one elbow rests on a tambour or tympanum ; a per- 
former on the double flute accompanies them : in another part 
of the composition we perceive two women with various objects, 
probably the prizes gained by musical excellence. Some have 
supposed the subject of this painting to l>e the contest between 
Apoilo and Marsyas; but Mr. Millingen believes dist the 
artist merely intended to represent musicians executing a Pttan 
or hymn in honor of the divinity whose temple appters. Plates 
VI and Vlf , the return of Vulcan to Heaven, from which he had 
been exiled : four figures occupy one face of this vase ; the first 
Marsyas, with bis double flute, then Comedy holding a' thyrsus 
and the cup called Cantharus; next Bacchus, with a goblet 
from nvbich wine Alls on the ground ; lastly, Vulcan with Kis 
axe, and the pileus which covers his head ; oVer each figure the 
name is written in capitals, MAPSfAS, KHMIltJIAf AIO- 
NTSOS, H^AISTOS* It may be here remarked that in Comxdia 
the iota is not subscribed, but placed at the side of the omega / 
a circumstance observed in some other ancient inscriptions. 
This vase exhibits on the reverse three youths wrapped in their 
cloaks ; a subject of such frequent occurrence on this part of 
vases, that it may be supposed io indicate their destination, as 
prizes to those young persons who distinguished themselves in 
gymnastic exercises. Plate VIII, from a vase found near Agri- 
gentum> represents three young men reclining by the side of two 
tables ; one holds a cup ; there is also a female, who plays on the 
double flute ;^ and another who dances, beating time with cym- 
bals. On painted vases we often discover subjects like this, 
whicb^ commemorate scenes of festive enjoyment. Pldte IX/ 



Victory in a eliiujot dnwd by faiir sfiinM IstUMs^ eneotimgiftg 
ft youthful cheriolcer wfao^seema frightened sft the rapid Jinovc- 
went Plate X, 'represents a warrior^ with hia heliMt,> kwioe^ 
end shield, (which is ornamented with the figure of a Morpeiif^ 
whilst some drapery hanging from its lower part exhibits tw# 
eyes); the .warrior converses with an old man^ who holds a long 
Btaff : — this subject frequently appears on vases, and . probaUy 
celebrates the return of some hero to his country and his friendv. 
The usual acclamation £44 O^t (applicable to ihe person ^ 
whom the vase was intended as a present^) is written above th^ 
figures. Many ancient monuments record the dispute between 
Apollo and Hercules for the. Delphic Tripod; but the xeoobi- 
ciliation of Uiose two divinities, according to our learned author^ 
is for the first time represented in the painting oaa vasedelinea* 
Had in Plate XL We behold iu Plate XII, a subject often 
delineated on Greek vases — the departure of a youthful ha*o for 
war; a woman offers him a cup, which- 86en[i8. to contain 
fruit; on one side is an old^ and on the other a young^man; 
Plate XIII, the reverse of the vase, exhibiting two youths coin* 
versing with a woman. Plate XIV, Aurora pursues young 
Cephalus ; who endeavors to avoid her :— -the story of tfaee;e per-^ 
aonages we find on many vases, which seem copied from the 
same original ; but here the painter has introduced Cephalus's 
dog, which, with his javelin, was very famous in ancieqt my tho- 
l<^y. The reverse, (Plate XV,) shows two young men coming 
from the bath after their gymnastic exercises^ holding die stri* 
giles or flesh-scrapers. In Plate XVI, we aee^ t^o women 
carrying lighted torches, and a thyrsus ; one, attacked by a tatyr^ 
strikes him with her torch ; another satyr, being frightened^ retsrer. 
Pn the reverse (Plate XVII,) three youths, one offering a cup 
to him who is in the middle. Plate XVIil,. represeutii two 
Satyrs, attacking .a young Maenade ; she holds a thyrsus : the 
out&c bdtrder of tliis vase is ornamented with figures of lions 
and wild boars, in which the ancient style is imitated* On the 
reverse, diree youths,' conversing in the usual manner. Plate 
XIX exhibits a painting which, with respect to the inscriptions 
that indicate the different personages, must be conaider^ aa 
highly interesting. Bacchus, AIONTSOS, bearded, and clothed 
in a long folded tunic and ample cloak ; under the form of « 
satyr we behold KHMOS, Ctnnessatio, or ** genius of the table ;" 
he plays on the dooble flute, and excites to the dance two 
nymphs, companions of Bacchus; one called FAARNH, Tran-4 
quillity, the other ETAlAy Sereni^ ; the foroMr holds a tambour 
or tymj^num ; the second marks time, by the filliping or cmck* 
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log of the fiogera ; a practice yet obaenred to Italy by tbosfe 
M'fao dance the Tarantella. Plate XX, here a young womaa 
dances with great vivacity to the tound of a double flute^ on 
which another female plays : of two spectators, one wems to be ^ 
a gymnasiarcby the other a youth %vho expresses surprise and 
admiration : this amusement, combining music and dancing, was 
called acraama, and the women employed in it were courtesans' 
or slaves : a column placed in the middle, shows that the scene 
passed near a habitation, or perhaps within the portico of a 
gymnasium. 

In Plate XXI, a young woman, probably Venus, is carried 
through the air on a swan's back ; a little winged Love, in a new 
and capricious attitude, hovers over her head, and encompasses 
her with a long garland of laurel or myrtle :— on the reverse three 
young men. This vase is remarkable for the singularity of its form, 
being surmounted with a cup, or patera, having a lid or cover. 
Plate XXII, No^ 1, a vase made at Nola, represents on one 
side a woman occupied in spinning ; — the business of many illus* 
trious females in times the most remote ; thus Homer describes 
Helen, Andromache, Circe, and Calypso. Above the woman 
here pourtrayed is written KAAE, beautiful. On the reverse 
appeara a youth wrapped in a great cloak, with an inscription, 
which may be read in the most satisfactory manner HO UAIS 
KAAOS9 '* the handsome or fine young man ;" an acclamation 
addressed to him for whom the vase v^'as destined as a gift : — this 
inscription is the more interesting, as it restores the true reading 
of many similar which have not hitherto been properly under* ^ 
atood. No. 2 of the same Plate (XXII) represents a woman 
with great wings, holding a patera and vase, and preparing for 
a libation at an altar ; above her is the usual acclamation, 
KAAOS: this solitary figure seems taken from some more exten- 
sive composition. Plate XXIII, a warrior, receives a cup of 
wine from a woman who seems to express surprise at bis re- 
turn, or grief for his departure :•— such subjects', we have before 
remarked, frequently occur on vases, and might be supposed 
common scenes of hospitality; but here ihens^meofMENAAAOS, 
a dog, and other circumstances, would indicate the celebrated 
Menelaus, yofingest of the Atrides : ia his figure Mr. Millingen 
remarks many very curious partiirularities of the ancient Greek 
armour. On the reverse, Bacchus holds a vine-branch, and a cup 
in which he receives wine from a Satyr : the inscription on this 
side is not legible. Another Dicnysiac scene is^found on the vase 
Plate XXIV : four Satyrs, with the ears and tails of horses^ 
#eem engaged in a kind of dance called Sk»ws or ^xM'su/Att, (see 
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AttienBeiis^'lib. xiv.'cap. )S7») On Che reverse^ two young men^ 
•8 QsuaK 

Respecting the subject of Plate XXV, Mr. MiUingen first 
ofifera the observations of his accomplished friend, M. Chevalier de 
Rossi, and then his own. According to the Italian atitiquary, it 
represents Hercules at the tnoment when he decided between 
Virtue and Vice, here expressed by Minerva and a female 
figure, tienoting Pleasure or Voluptuousness ; behind this female 
Mercury appears as if waiting for the decision of Hercules, 
that he might carry the news to Olympus : another male figure 
at the opposite end may be one of Hercules' companions. 
Our learned author, however, Mt. MiUingen, is of opinion that 
this interesting picture represents the Apotheosis of Hercules^ 
whom Minerva had led into heaven ; before him is Hebe given 
by Jupiter as his wife ; near her is Mercury, by whom she had 
been conducted to Hercules^; and the extreme £gure is proba- 
bly Theseus, die intimate ^end of that hero daring life, and 
exalted, like him, to divine honors after his death. A difference 
of opinion in the explanation of ancient monuments will not 
sarprise us now, if we consider that even in the time of Pausa- 
niaa many-'worke of former ages were subject to a variety of 
interpretations. - ■■' 

in plate XXVI, two young men. perform funeral rites at a 
sepulchral cippus, probably alluding to the story of Orestes at 
thetomb of Agamemnon. Plate XXV II is a gymnastic subject. 
The story of Perseus occupies No. 1 . of Plate X XV III. H-e and 
Minerva appear stapcKng near an altar : the goddess seems to. 
instruct Jiim respecting the enterprise in which he engages. No. 
fi. of the same plate represents a young woman offering a liba« 
tion to another female, we may suppose some divinity, Jbut 
without any particular attribute* Plate XX IX, (No. l,)Oreste8 
pursued by a fury, for the murder of his mother ; and No. 2, 
a warrior pursuing a woman ; perhaps, as M. de Rossi thought, 
Paris find CEnone; or, as Mr. MiUingen euspectSj'Cephalus 
and Procris. Plate XXK, a woman, probably Glory or Virtue, 
•bowing a long fillet to two young men, as an incitement to 
BoMe actions, or as a recompense. Plate XXXI, No. 1, 
Bacchus and a Satyr. Plate XXXI, No. d, one woman pre- 
sents a casket to another. Plates XXXII and XXXIII 
show the different forms and ornametota of seventeen vases. 
Plate XXXIV, Mercury conducting the three goddesses on 
mount Ida to await the judgment of Paris. No. 9, Hercules 
evercomes the Nemean lion, not according to the usual mode 
of representation, by raising him tip and stifiing bim in his arms, 
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imt by leaning on and croshinc biai with all bi« force ag ailM 
the ground. Plate XXXV, No. \, a centaur figbting with two 
Lapitbe. Nos. 2 and 3, warriors engaged iu combat^ wbilat two 
women seem to await the issue. Mr. Milb'nfen regarded sinikc 
figures^ not as wonien» but as beraldl* Were the inscri^tioA ob 
No. 3 legible, all difficuliies in the eiplanation of this painting 
would probably be removed. Plate XXXVI, a warfior,>wiCh 
two other persons on eacb side : above, a Harpy between two 
lions. Plate XXXV 11, represents Bacchus between two 
Satyrs : on the reverse a figure, perhaps Apolb, playing on the 
lyre, and standing between two women. Plate XXX V1II» 
Bacchus, two females, probably tbe Hours, and Mercury* 
Plate XXX LX, anolber Dionysiac subject; two Salyra^ and 
two Nympiis or Msnades, perform an animated dance, la 
Plate X L a centaur fights with two Lapiths : the inscriplion 
seen above them our learned author with his wonted acutenesa 
condemns as a modern imposture, added to enhance the valde of 
ihis vase. Plate X LI, Bacchus between two Satyrs, one of 
wrhom carries on his shoulders a diminutive but bearded and 
aged Satyr: tbeotherleadsanass. Thisanimal frequently appeosa 
in the Ihonyskc ceremonies. Plate XLII, a woman with lai^go 
wings pursues a youug man who endeavors to escape from her ; 
Anollier female seems to avoid the scene. That learned anti- 
quary Bo'Sttiger (Dissert, sur les Furies, p* 19.) regarded tbo 
winged figure as tbe iloiin) uoTf^ov^ pursuing a youth whom 
she threatens. Plate X LI 1 1, a naked youth holding a ciip : the 
inscription HO IIAIX KAAOS» often found on vases, we have 
already noticed (see Piute XXII, No. ])« A yoimg man 
appears, iu Plate XLIV, playing with a dog and a tortoise^ 
which he holds by a string fastened to the creature's foott In 
Plate XLV we recognise a subject vcsry often observed on 
Greek vases,. Electra setting at the tomb of her father Aga mom ■ 
non, with vessels containing the water necessary for libations 
and perfumes. Bdbre Electra is Orestes ; we behold also bis 
friend Pylades and a female attendant of Electra holding a per* 
fume-vessel* Plate XLVI shows the opposite sid«, of the same 
vase. In thb painting the Chevalier Vivenzio would suppose 
Ipbigenia sitting on an altar : Orestes, PyUdes, and the imiqe of 
Diana Taurica, bat accordii^ to Mr. Millingen, die sitting 
figure, is lo; tbe sprouting horns allude to her metamorpbosec 
She claims the protection of a king, whose rank is .indicated b]| 
his sceptl'e* Plates XLVIl and XLVlll,; two combats>, secving 
as ornaments to the same vase that, exhibits tbe paintings^ las4 
described. Plates XLIX, Ly^aud LI, the first belonga to the 
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c)At6 ol. tbO0e.< refisesfsatiDg fuaeral eertttoniet. A wemaii 
sppears teawig on a cippus or aUar, destined, for sacrifices : sbe 
holds a miirror, as an.offcM'ing on the tomb ; on the odier side o( the 
allar b a yomig maOf with a long branch of a palm-tree. On the 
reverpe^ (Pbte JLI9) are three youths^ ene balding a tbyrsus^ 
Bekiw 18 a Satyr. slee|iiag on the Ais^ of a lion. The vase re- 
presented in Plate Lil is. remarkable for its form, as wdi aa 
the number of painted figures^ and, above all, for the ships which 
it exhibits, and which have not yet been found on any other 
monument of this sort. The exterior is perfectly smooth ; the 
upper edge or- border ornamented with a number of figures, 
male and female,, in various attitudes, but which it would be 
difficult to explain: the ships appear to be a kind ofgallies, 
having two low masts, besides a flag ; each mast supports a large 
sail, and the side presented to view is furnished with twenty-four 
oars. 

Here we must close Mr. Millingen's splendid volume^ in 
which, as in his works before noticed, and those which we pur- 
pose to examine in future numbers of our journal, he supports 
bis opinions and conjectures with classical authorities, so happily 
applied, that to us tney seem incontrovertible ; and we regret, 
that our limits prevent us flrom doing adequate justice to this 
accomplished antiquary^ by a filler account of his erudite 
labors. 



Litera Quadam InediUe ex AuU^raphts inter sehtdm 

D-Orvillianas, in Bibliotheoa Bodldana adser^ 

<- ... 

vatas descriptce. 

No. y. — [Continued from No. LXL"]^ 



Viro Clarissimo J. P. D'OrviUe S. P. D. L, Valckenaer. 

LfTBRA, quiboa significabas veHe (e ut in Aramonio edendo 
pergerem, recte ad me delatap, non parum ad propositum ur- 
gendum perpulemnt. Castigatum Eruditiss. Hecydecoperi ear- 
men, quo me pro facili fua humanitate mactare etiam voluisti, 
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gratiMimui accept^ el ex importuno casu venim dolorem per-^ 
cq>i; Inter labores, quos bac in paltestra oondum exercitata 
satia inolestos quottdie exhibel AmmoniuB, hoc qaidquid est 
Schediasniatis, re pritis cum Aug. van Stavaren commanicata^ 
conscribillavi. id si sequent! -MisoelL Observ. Toitia inseri 
jubeasy erit quod mihi plurinutn gratulabor. Vereor ne m 
SBtate Codicis V ossiani finiehda et in ultima Obsenratioiie erropea 
eommiserim. Vale, Vir Celeberrime* 

Dabam Lugduni Batav. xVi. Kal. April, mdccxxxix. 

Clarissimo Doctissiinoque viro D. Jacobo I^hilippo 
D'Orville Bemardus de Montfaucon S. P. D. 

Rei literariae mole pene obrutus, Vir Amicissime Epistolis, 
quae ex variis Europse parlibus passim accedunt, nan ita dili- 
genter nee pro voto respondere valeo ; ^uamquam nihil mihi 
optatius cadere possit^ quam ut tuas accipiam literas : . tamen 
dolore affectus sum quod tam brevi tempore socerum et uxoreni 
et filium amiseris. Si Luietiam deuuo veneris^ ut sper^re jubes^ 
aummo gauclio ie complecjtar* 

Tertium-dccimum et postremum S. Joannis Chrysostomi 
tomum tandem absolvi. Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum.nova etiam 
cusa es.t. Supersunt tamen prseliminaria et pars magna indicia 
majoris, in quo omnia summa accuratione ponuntur. Ad lite<« 
ram tandem 17 perveuinrasj sed typographi nihil diligenter 
agunt. 

De Maffeianis operibus non multum curant sodales nostri^ 
<luod non ignorent ipsum vel in ipsa Italia non in tanto precio 
baberi. Vidi Epistolam ex Italia missatn ad Maffei jactantis se 
ludibrium concinnatam. Verum hsec quae de Maffeio scripsi 
qjiaeiso ne alteri cuipiara conwiunices. 

. • Nescio quando inscrjplioaes illae Formontiansej quae magui 
ceite precii sunt, typis dabnntur. Nunquam certe tam ampla, 
tam accurate descripta, et tanti precii Inscriptionum Graecarum 
CoUectio data fuit. 

Libros illos quos commemoras, xard AfouaftsS, xoltoL Sotpuximv, 
et 2Xff7%o$ MyA^you trpog XpiimtciAvy nunquam legi, nee ab aliis 
commemoratas vidi. Glossavium Latinum duplo auctius sex 
lomis ediderunt sodaies nostri. D. Carpent^rius sodalis nosster 
multa ad Glossarium illud spectantia collegit, quae hoc titulo 
edi corabit supflementum ad Glossarium iMinumj et haec 
duos tomos conncient* NuUus ex nostris de augendo Glossario 
Graeco cogitat. Vale, Vir amicissime, et me amare perge« 
Dabam Lutetiae, Nonis Maii^ anno 1733. 
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V. C, J. P. D'Orville S. P. D. Sigebertus Havercampus. ' 

Mitto a<) te, Vir Clariss., Tomum secundum Histonae Univer- 
salis. In lertia quoque jam multum editio processit, qucm 
spero ante hujus anni exitum in lucem prpditurum. Orosius 
jam prodiit; typis mox mandavi Tomum ii. Thesauri MpreHi- 
ani, sed iliud lentum erit negotium. Accepi nuperrime Venetijs, 
Museum Dom Theupoli sive Tirpoli, ne^cio an illnd videris ct 
vix puto. Anaglyphum, quod ante aliquot menses ad me mi- 
sisti^ nunquam offendi. Domestica tua vulnera doleo^ ipse ut 
bene valeas et diu opto« 






E. H. BARKERI 

DISSERTATIO DE VARUS BASS IS, guo^ 
rum mentio in veteribus Scriptoribus et Monumentis 
facta est. 



Part Wh-^^lConcluded from No. LXI.} 

LuciLJUS Bassus, s. Bassus LvcUius. *^ Att* 12, 5. malus 
auctor, (' Cato me quidem delectat, sed etiam Bassum Lucilium 
sua/y Ernestii Clavis Cic. p. 1 16. Ed, Oxen. De hoc Auc- 
tore altuni, silet Matth. Aimerichii Specimm veteris Romana 
Literatura deperdita vel adhuc latentis. 

** Lucilius Bassus, familiaris Ciceronis, cujus meminit ad Alt. 
12, 5. Cato, inquit, me quidem deleciat, sed etiam Bassum 
Lucilium sua. jDe eodeih arbitror loqui Cic« in Fam. ad 
Trebat. 7, 21. (20.) Ego a Sexto Fadio, Neronis discipulo, 
Kbrum abstuU, NUtovos ifep) noku^oiylas. O medicum suavem, 
meque docilem ad hanc disciplinam ! Sed Bassus noster me de 
hoc libro celavit : te Quidem non videturJ* Jo. Glandorpii 
Onom* Hist. Rom. p. 453. Sed Ernestio aliter visum est, 
quippe qui in Clave Cic. p. 72. scripserit, " Bassus, ad Div. 
7, 20. Vide Cacilius/' i. e. Q. Cacilius Bassus, de quo mox 
agetur. Mihi tamen placet Bassus Julius Medicus, cum hoc in 
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lo€0 medicbrom islorato^ Miconit, et Seiti Fadii| tneminerit 
Cicero. 

Lttcilius Bassus, JudflMe legatus, Joseph. B. 1.^,6/ 1. £U 
n tV */«u8«/tty v^tr/SfVTJ^f AwxtXtog (ilovKio; Big. Vat. Voss.) 
Biff'^of Imnp^M^j xa) ri^y tfTj^ar»flly'irap«l KtpfRA/ot; OwnXAfotyoO 

i^^^tfy, X. r. X.: 7/0, 6.: fftpl oc riy «6riv xatpiv far^ffrtiXf Kar* 
tf'op Bacirm, k$A TifitpUf Mit^jJuOf oSro^ V ^ hrfrpovo^, xiXfjeor 
irftToy T^y' &iro8i^faf r«y 'JovB«Ly. '< Lueilius Bassus, post 
pfBefecturftin alS| Ravennati sioiul eC Misenensi classibus a 
Vttellio piteposittis^ quod non atatim pnefecturam Praetorii 
adeptus foret, iniquam iracundiam flagitiosa defectione ad Yes- 

Iasianum ultus est, Tac. Hist. 2, 100. S, 12. 36. 40. 4, 3/' Jo. 
ac. HofmaDn. Lex. Univ. '' Lueilius Bassus, Pnefectus 
classis a Vitellio factus, partes illius, Vespaftiano favens prodi- 
dit. Unde Vebpasianus ilium legavit sibi, misitque in Judasam, 
successurum Cereali Vetiliano, ubi mortem obiit. Tac, 18. et 
19. Joseph. B. J. 7, 25. £8." Jo. Glaudorpii 0mm. Hist. 
Rom. p. 353. 

Lucitis Bassus, A. U. C. 686. Coss* Q. Csecilio Metello et 
Q. Marcio Rege. Dio S6, 2. OSro; yip (6 *Api(rrlm) »§ rore hi 

ly/xijcff, xol) ra ^ho&Kvhei xariXeips. 

Bassus Cacihus, s. Cteeilius Bassus. Strabo 16. p. IO69. 
Baatrog ii Katxl?aog /xercl Sooty rcefitotreof aifwrn^otg r^y AvayLSiav 
hsxaprip^o's roo-ouroy ;^goyoy ToXiopxou/Affyo; uro Svoiy argaTOwiSav 
fLsyciXow *P<oftftTx6uy x. r. X. " nistoriam refert Dio 47> (26. 
. 508. 509. 5 10.) Bassi hujus etiam Cic. memioit ad Fam. \\, 
. 12,11.^ Casaub. '^C^rci'/tt/s ^0^52/5 Pompeianusfuit^ (Cic. 
ad Fam, 11,1.) qui, post discessum a Syria Julii Caesaris^ gra- 
tiam legionis ibi relicts sub jiivetie delicatulo^ Syrias praeiside, 
sihi conciliavit, et provinciam vi tenuit." Falconer. *' Q. Caci- 
lius Bassus, Jit. % 9. Quaestor Caesare et Bibulo Coss.: ad 
Div. lly 1. Eum sperabat Brutus firmiofem fore, nuntio de 
morte Caesaris aUato : Phil. 11/13. Ex^rcitum in Asia priva- 
tus habet: ad Div. 12, 11. 1'2. In Syria legionem habuit, quae 
ad C. Cassiuoi yenit, invito Basso: ad Div. V2, 18. Deiot. 8, 
9. ubi male vulgo Caitius est. D^ tnrbrs ab eo in Syria rootis 
vide Joseph. 14, 11.** Eirnestii Ctav. Cic. p. 75. 

*' Q. Cacilius Bassus, Eqves Rom» Pompejanarumpartiumt 
foellum in Syria excitavit^ Sex. C'aesare interfecto^ Liv. I. 11 6. 
Cic. PA//. 2. et ad Alt. 14. Dion 47* Appian. 4. Apaniea 
duabus kgionibus capta, duorum exercituum obsidionem per- 
pessus^ tandem se quibus voiuit, conditionibus tradidif. Strabo 
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VS. Vide 'aaipiitis Cic. ad Att. 14. et aiuiotationes in earn 
kKutn Vietorii, citantis Diobeni p. 614." Jo. Glandorpii Onom. 
Hi$i» Rom. p* 17^* 

Q. Lecanius Bassus. '' L. Paulo, Q. Marcio Censoribusy 
l^knuni in Italiam carbunculutn venigse^ Annalxbus conscriptuni 
est, peculiare Narbonensis provincise malum : quo duo Consu^ 
lares obiere condentibus hsec nobis eodem anno, Julius Rufus, 
ti Q. Lecanius Bassus, ille medicorum inscieutia sect us; htc 
vero pollice lapvas manus evulso acu ab semetipso, tarn parva 
vulnere, ut vix cerni posset." Piin. Hist, Nat. ^6, 4. ^' Hujua 
mentiofiem facit Diosc. in Pr€ef\: *H roD xgoLThroi) Aataviw 

^TfAtxfov 'nis ev ao) xaKoxayoi6la$. Hinc coUigunt quidam noa 
potuisse Plin. e Diosc. suas de plantis historias describere^ 
qtium eodem seculo uterqae floruerit, et ingenii sui monunienta 
reliquerit. H»c Joannes Baptista, Persii interpres.'^ DaL 
'' Gesserat Consulatuni C. (sic) Lecanius Bassus cum M« Lici- 
,mo Crasso Frugi, triennio ante Rufum, de quo dictum est pro* 
xime» anno Dcooxvi., utauctor est Tac. jinn. 15. p. 250. Sibi 
fuisse perfamiliareni Diosc. in Pr^ef, testatur." Hard. ** Paulot 
post Galieni tempora Furius Lupus florebat, qui cum Aurelio 
Probo,. tertium Consule, Consul et turn simul Praef. Urbi eratL 
ideni enim quandoqpe Consul et Prsf. Urbi fuit, ut Furiuii 
Lupus A. ccLXxviii. Victorianus A. cclxxxii., Pomponiuiv 
Januarius A. cclxxxvih., Tiberianus A. ccxci., Bassus A^. 
cccxvii." Jo. JoHsius de Scriptt. Hist. Philos. 3, 14, 5. At 
apud Harduin. i. c. est D€ccxvi., non cccxvii. '^Lecanius 
B€iS6us, prsenom. Cajus, Cos. cum Crasso Frugi, A. U. C. 816. 
sub Nerone. Vide et Quintus. Tac. Ann. 15, 33/' Jo. Jac«' 
Hofmann. Lex. Univ. *' Q. Licinius Bassus, Consul sub Ne-^ 
rone, anno urbis cqnditse acccxvi. periit carbunculo, teste Plin. 
d()> 1.: ubi (amen mendose Lucanius^ quomodo et ap. Corn«^ 
Tac. perperam Luxanius, vocatur.'' Jo. Glandorpii Onom^ 
Hist. Rom. p. 536. 

** Lollius Bassus, Scriptor Epigrammatum Graecorum, cita- 
tur a Planude.'^ Jo. Glandorpii Onom* Hist. Rom. p. 54Q. 

'' Lollius Bassus. Ex XLEpigrammatis, quae Basso trU 
buuntur in jinal. 2, 160=2, 146. tollendum est Epigr. 3., 
quod Nicarchi est. Epigr. 2. in membrr. inscriptuni Bourvw 
Sffkugvaiov. Tempus, quo vixerit, coliigi potest ex Epigr. 10. 
in Germanici mortem, qui obiit Antiocjbiae A. V.C. 77 !• Cf. 
Tac. Ann. 2, 71. (In Anthol, Planud. p. 6. HSt. Loliio 
Basso tribuitur Epigr. de Germanici virtutibus, quod Vat. Cod. 
Crinagorae inscribit.) Quod auteni Fabricius existimat, Horat. 
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eipreMisse Epigr. 6,, quod e$i de mediociifftt^^ id 
Pluriini Poetae eadem dixenint. Bas$um Sophuiam eooMne- 
inorat Lucian. adv. Indoct. 3, 118. Caeterum non uni Basso 
faaec Epigrr* tribiii debere existimabat Leicb. Ppitf* p. ti., 
causa, cur ita existimaret, non allata/' Jacobs, AnLhoL IS, 
867. Vide Bavms Agonotheta. 

Bassm Corinthitu, Suid. Barcog KopM^s* *A%oX}imi^ 
(V. A. 4, 9») 9fOi TOVTOf &i)vep^0i|* xarpoiMUig ftiv yip oiro$ llUxik 
xa) hnimuro, aopiay Be taurov xarrlfvitTQ, xai ;^fltAiyo$ oux ^ 
hr) T^ yXcorri). AokSoooCfUVOv ii airiv m<rx,w 6 *Awo)ikmM$, ol$ rs 
hrirrnXiv, oI$ rs S»fXf;^ti) xar aurov* mv v^^ SVff^ ds is 'rcirpaXolanf 
IXeyev, akffii; fSoxer uyj 'yiq civ won raioySt etviga ig katiopimf ix« 
wMVilv, fti}Sff &v9mlv, (av fiiriTyy Pbilostr. rectiuSy notante Reioesioy) 
TO fi^ ov. *' Ad quern ApoUouii extant EpiM. 36. -37." Olear. 
Vide et EpUt. 74. et Th. Reinesii notam ad Marm. Oxon. p. 
511. '' BassuSf avy^povos et aemulus ApoUonn: de hoc Sui- 
das.'' Jo. Glandorpn Onom. Hisi, Rom*u» 158. 

BafTiTos 'Ayoai^oiims Nepi^hsoiyf Marm. Uxon. 10. p. 81. 85* 
'^ In quo Marmore accensentur donaria, in extructionem et or-* 
natum Gyninasii S.roymensis collata. Ita quidem videtur SeK 
deno; consentiuntque in Sroyrnaip nonnulla ; nimirum Claudia 
Nicetae, qua» Rhetoris SmyrnaBi Nicetae sive conjunx sive filia; 
turn et PoiemoBy quem, cum esset Laodicensis, Smyrnae docuisse 
docet Suidas ; ipsis noniinibu9 hie expressi. Dubiam autem 
xeddit banc conjecturauH quod bic nuncupari auditur CK Bas* 
sua, qui pbilosophus et agonotheta Istbmiorum Corinthi fuit, ut 
constat ex Pliiloslr. F. A. 4, (9.) Upvrdvus quoque Smara^us 
et Claudianus recte Corintbiis adseruntur, vel ideo quod vquroLvis 
annuus apud eos magistratus fuerit ; et 'Kquroims e gente Bac- 
cbiadarum jam olim dynaatiam quartam apud Corinthios consti- 
tuerint. Sed praevalet tamen istud de Smyrna." Th« Reines, p. 
511. Notandum quoque est Lollii Bassi Epigr, 2. in membrr, 
inscriptum esse Bia-aou X/wpvop/ou. .Caeterum de Basso Coria- 
thio raodo diximus. Cf. Bassus Libanii infra. 

Bassus^ Stoicm* ** Ptolema^i Auletae temporibus floruit 
Apollonius Tyrius, qui Stoicorum Philosophorum eorunigtie 
Librvrum Historiam iexvit, — Quod si ApoUonii illud opus de 
3toicis Philosopbis superesset, de i^torum praB casteris Philoso^ 
phis frequentia constaret. Nos damnum illud aliquandp resar- 
cire conantes, Stoicorum in scriptoribus priscis occurrentium 
bistoriam notabamusy quorum base fere sunt nomina,— BalbuSy 
Ba&iiides, Bassus/' etc. Jo. Jonsius de Scriptt. HiU. Philos. 
% 18, 1. 

Bassus Sopkista, ^* Mentio ejus exstat ap. Lucian. c. Indoct» 
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£i Bio'cr^s i fiiAinpos Ixtlfog (rofttn^s/ Si Bassus no'ster iBk So- 
phista. Nescio an sit iile ipse, z\ij\x% Epigrammata qusedain 
exstant . in . AnthoL^ quam Planudfes concinnavit/' Mjeursii 
Bibl. Gr. in 0pp. 3, 1170. Vide Lollius Bassus, et Bassi^ 
jigonotheta, et Bassus Libahii infra. 

'* Bassus Calpumius; sic enim in vetnstis omnibus Inscrr. 
legitur ap. Gruter., non uti vulgp Calphurnius. Laudator in 
Indict libri 16« et sequentium/' Hdtduini Index Auctorum a 
Plinio citatorum. ** Calphumius Bassus, citatnr C« Plinio in 
Nat. Hist J* Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 193. 

** Bassus Julius, Visit bic Augusti temporibus; ad licet 
homo Latinus, Greece tamen de re medica scripsit, teste Diosc* 
Praf.f in qua Bda-tros 6 'louXios, non 6 TuXio^ vel Tvkouo$, uti et 
ap. Cpiphan. adv. Har. 1. 1. n.d., ubi ejus Bassi meminit, inter 
insignes Medicos, legi oportere viderunt ante nos eruditi. Ju- 
lius Bassus a Scribonio laudatur in Comp* 29/' Harduin. L c, 
qui tamen nullum Plinii sui locum indicavit, in quo Julii Basst 
nomen legi possit: vide Indicem libri 1, 20. ubi leguntur hake, 
*^ £ Sextio Nigro, qui Graece scripsit, Julio Basso, qui item.'' 
'^ Bassus et Sextus Niser, Romani, de Medicina Grbece scri<^ 
pserunt. Volaterr." Nic. Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet* 
'' Jtiiius Bassus, scripsit Grsece de medicina. , Citatur Pli<iio 
Secundo 1. 1. ex 20." Glandorp. l. c. p. 485. Cf« Pliu. 7, 54. 
''Super omnes C. Julius, Medicus^ dum inungit, speciilum per 
oculum trahens," (exspiravit.) 

'' Philodamus Bassus. ' Philodami Bassi aurificis ossa hie 
sita sunt,'. Inscr. Gruteri jdcxxxviii, 10." Ft, Junius de 
Pictura Feterum {CataL) p. 163. 

T. Titius Bassus. Marm. Ox&n. 65. p. S6. ' Et T. Titio 
Basso, amico suo, homini optimo, et singularis exsemphJ 

M. Bassus Aquila. ^' Bassus, adj. In multis Romanorum 
familiis. cognomen est, ut apparet ex Indicibus Gruteri etc- 
Aliquahdo transit in nomen, ut M. Bassus Aquila ^ ibid. p. 12. 
D. 7/' Forcellini Lex. tot. Latin. 

Bassus Patricius. Georgius Codinus de Origg. Const, io 
Meursii Opp. 7, 656.: Toi Kuftmawu r^y Beoroxoy oLvifyuqt Kap^ 
TTtuvog HxTplxtos h toi; xpofoi; KcoyoTavrivou tou Hayyoov^ov. Tct 
Ss Bd(T(rov alfiiyeipe Bi<r(ro^ IlaTpliuog hr) rrig Bci(ri\sla$ * lou(rTiVMVor> 
TOU iLsyiKuVf i^J^y aurou xai rov iSfoV oTxov* o3 rivo; ei; ^X^P^^ ^^~ 
fioOcTfli Biolmqei ^ ymi^ tou * Iwvrmccifov^ i(r^ty^§ tijv xefakrjv auroD 
jxcTflc tiopias, xu) evifi^ev omtov. 

" Bassus, Proefectus urbis, rescribit Constantinus Magnus 
Cod. de Legibus et Comtitutionibus Principum." Jo. Glandorpii 
Onom. Hist. Rom, p. 158. 
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** Bono ality Prof. Pnt.. retcribitur a Theodotio et Valent 
A J. Codic, prim, de ApostatisJ* Jo. Gl. Le» 
'« Basso alii ab JA. ei CC. quarii Codic tit. 31." Jo. Gl. 

Lc. .. ^ . 

*^ Basso alii rescribit Pius quinti Codic. tit, ^5." Jo. GL /• c. 

** Pomponius Basms, visit astate Plinii Junioris, qui aectastun 
illius ad eiindem acribens collaudat/' Jo. Gl. 2. c. 

'^ Pomponius Bussus, (A. U. C. 971.) caesus ab Heliogabaio, 
quod rebua, quas ille faceret, Diifiinie obUctaretar. Sed sdterum 
crimen gravius erat, quod pulcerrimam uxoreui atque nobiliaai- 
anain habere!. Ea erat Claudii Severi, et M. AntoniDi oeptitf^ 
quam ipte postea duxit^ nee ei^ ut mariti mortem lugeret, per- 
■lisit. Dion (p. 1364.) " Jo. Gl. L c. 

Basius, Pomponii filitis, Prafsctus Mysia, A. U. C. 970. 
Dio p. 1S28. Tw Tf Mavbaw, xcu rov *Io6hM»y net) wpo^rm 2'ovX- 
v/xiov 'Ap^neofiv, of cSfXAoci; re ma^, xei rov Baavov, rh rev l7e/bi-« 
wtwlov watia, i riif Mwrla^ ig^atri thnfrrfctriiyu, lo-fonxo^avrijxfff. 

*' Pomponius Bassus, sub Valeriano Cons. A. U. C. 1010. 
priniae sententise sub Claudio vitam suani reip. obtulit, cum in- 
spectis libris fatalibus, ejus viri roorte remedium promitti co- 
gnovisset. Aur. Victor." Jo. Gl. /. c. 

'' Pomponius Bassus, Consul cum Aurelio Fusco^ A. U. C. 
1010.'' JO. Jac. Hofmanni Lex. Univ. 

*\Bassus, Consul, Gentiaui collega an. U. C. 963. Alius, 
JEmiliani collega an. 101 1. AHus, Quintiliani collega an. ICMU 
Alius, Abladii collega an. 1083. Alius, Pbilippi collega an. 
1161. Alius, Antiochi collega an. 1184. VolaierrJ* Nic; 
Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet. ** Item Fusci collega, iinpe« 
rante Gallieno, ap. Trebell. Pollion. in xxx Tyrannis c. 9-, 
* Fusco et Basso Cousulibus quum Gallienus vino et popinis 
vacaret. — Ingenuus, qui Pannonias tunc regebat, a Maesiacis 
legtonibus Imperator dictus est.' Sed Tusco leg. esse monet 
Salmas. Ita enim et Fasti Siculi, Towrxov et Bactrw habent. 
lisdeni Consulibus Cyprianum passum esse^ in Actis passionis 
ejus scriptum est, quorum initium in vetustissimis membranis 
sic legitur : < Tusco et Basso Consulibus, Carthagine, Secreta-* 
rio, Patemus Proconsul Cypriano Episcopo dixit ' etc. Vide 
Salmas. ad H. A, Scrr" Jo. Jac. Hofmanni Lex, Univ. 

•' Bassus^ Martyr sub Decio clavis ferreis confixus, Volaterf.** 
Nic. Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet. 

** Bassus, Hareticus, Cennthi, Ebionis, et Valentini discipuhis 
vitam hominum, omniumque rerum perfectioneni collocabat in 
24 literis et 7 astris : 4iddens veram salutem ab Jesu Christo 
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minraie «xspeGtan(hmi esse. Piftlastrias de Har.*^ Jo. Jac. 
Ht>foiti)m Lei. Univ, 

** iBassus, dictus Secundus^ felicitate^ Plot* Corhlano/* Jo. 
Giandorpii Onom. Hki. Rom. p. 158. 

" BassuSf August! lib. pros, ab tfpi«toi» Oraeois^ Imcrr. 
AnHq^p.MG/* Jo. Gktfdorp.i.c. 
- Bas8U$ Horatii iJarm. IjSG, 13. 

Neu multi Damalis meri 
Ba^um TlifAcia "vincat amystide. 

" Basso €t Bassiano scribit Liban. in Episit. suis." Jo. 

Glandorpii Onom, Hist. Rom. p. 159. Basso inscripts sunt 

JBpistola Libanii Sophists un. S6^. 3€<>. (1207. secundum 

Indfcem, sed in textu frustra qu«siti,) 1^63. et p. 76 J. 800. 

Biographfam ejifs babes in Epist. \75. Andronico inscripta t 

*AW* lyw (TOi vaq^ to£I Jtjjxoo'Asvoii; Xa/Sfiov ri irep) rfivrotA itaXi^ofiat 

Bao'O'ou. 03ro$ rolvuv, ^AfhpSvixB, wivfig (kh e<rriv^ av 'jrovi^^o; $e yf . 

03to; /xsvroi ^(yi^ £v,*xa\ ttd mdmonv y^KWf ^ovoov, eonjxs'vwi X^oy 

T0 xojxi^toy HoA Ipdeo-xfliXioy (Reg. min. ^aerxo'XMy) Xfyoy, ^ipoog riv piev 

rfroiy to 8* h[MtXTi(rai. So\ V Sy^ irpimif riv lih ii^afrioti, to is, 

fcrlx^dy iv, hfjLnKri^M. Miya 80 twtw xal ro fxixpor Scrrs ro&; jKcy 

ffSo'o/o'ovTM^ oux &vida'8ig, riv ie Xvf^ifAevov i^wretg. ^Og Jjxe fuiv ix 

jieifiM<rxoZ irag kfjii ^nw^ig^ Xoyoov tvitujxfjr^;* ^xoiMoy ii AWxyXov* 

xfyoyrop, Ix rav voifoov tixrtariai iiprroig jSgoToi^, S^oy ftrym^ xotl 

hatfidroov rfioyetg fiKufispeig^ wpi.ta'ag re rovg vtp) Xiyovg lip&rag jxMijc 

ifilovg', xa) raweiyoy ovi^, ou8i afr;^oy uyayxat(rie)g it^gy^artet froiri'' 

• cat, TT^og TOcowfl' 'ifxffi rej^vij^, «S(rT ^81} xttJ wffgl tow <raw xaXoiiy ^« 

fi f $jy^0to'9ai^ (TVfuiJLeTgov jxey T<reo^ ovSsy, ^ffi 8* aiS n roioDroy^ S xav 

hfetiviffat rig. '^XX«^ trh xa) AetftMirxcp xat Ijxoi %0{f fy SiSod^, xai 

iroXu 'jrporepov rw 8i8oVri xiyovg 9s£y xcl) XoyKrflfftsvo;^ ori <ro) ro^ op- 

X^iy 0e?ro rcSy Xoyeoy, aroxfjx^'oy i^jxiy roy Bao-troy, jxsra /3sXr/oyo; jx^y 

lo'd^ro^^ l?Mp»ripov ii rou ^r^oo'dovov. fiCa) 81a tcov eturoSy roi jttsy 

fio^htf rou; 8ff ixXovg nri Tai8eitty irapaxdXei, Meminit et ejus in 

Epist. 323. Maximo inscripta; et in Epist. 605. Chromatio 

inscripta legi possunt hsec : Bda-a-og o^rog 1(819 ysyomg itfiip eXxo<rt¥ 

hrrif ximfig irvnfrog tear pig, ^X9fy ex ^oivlxv^g xetp* Ijxe xari Koyeov 

hrtBvfitav. ElSoig 82 voytrv xai ipwymv iiSoveig Ixi^eroro roo^oDroy, 

oiroy hyd ftey ffiraiyeiy oxyo)^ (roi 8* Tifeo^ ou /xixpov 8o^ei. T^ ftey oS 



* " iEschyli locum frustra auasro. Simile est illud Phocylidis : irovo; S* 
aptT^y f^V of<xXfi. AfBnia his Icrge ap. Rittersh. ad 0pp. K. 1, 54. Gata- 
ker. ad M. Anton. 5, 1." Wolf 
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wairptit (nKgiy SfiLigpo^if {^anj xa] roif «XXoif ^hi^t, lui ^9f 
h^iulffhi, vBy n hrf Xtf iv iUXm Tijv i7atXau<rr/yi)Vy fi waci irol t§ ipiM^ 
ccuTO xal pLtra rm vm yfoiupLatwf (Mot wapi rou( aAAou^i £roy vep 
iTM^' tffiiy^ rotf'o&roy Iffciy iff mm ifvsnwxw i%ii tf^ou. Avou ^ ^fi^ 

" Ce$elliu$ Banus, origioe Panm^ illaao per soooniiuD Ne« 
rone, dum railitibus illius niilloa aari specus, quos ipsi promise- 
rat, exbibere potest, pudorem et metura voluntaria roorte effu- 

?'ty Tac, 6. init {Ann. 16, 1.)'' Jo. Gtandorpii Onom. Hist. 

)m. p. 218. *' Ce$elliu8 Bassus, Pccnus, mente turbida, qui 
per sotnnium oblatam speeiem ingentium thetauromm, id .agro 
tuo abscooditoruni, ad spem baud dubiam retraxit ; persaaaoqae. 
Nerone Didonem Pheenissam ibi abdidisae magnam vim auri 
rudi pondere ; dein effosso agro, et inani reperto, pudorem et 
metum morte voluntaria effugit. Quidam vinctum ac mox 
dimissnm tradidere, ademptis bonis, in locum regiae gazae. Tac/ 
jtnn. 16, 1. 2, 3/' Jo, Jac. Hofmanni Lex. Univ. 

Annius Bassus, Tac. Hist. 3, dO. ** Duoebat Poppxaa 
Silvanua, conaularia: via conailiorum penea Anniuro Baasum, 
legionia legatum : ia Silvanumi aocordem bello, et diea rerum 
verbis terentem^ apecie obaequii regebat, ad omniaque, qus& 
agenda forent, quieta cum induatria aderat.'^ 
' Ceterum vox Bassus eat Latina, non e Graeco fonte derivata. 
'^ A basis, quo imum notari diximus, eat Gallicum bets, i. e. 
humilis, ac vulgo in muaica dixere ba^sum pro imufn: quemad* 
modum argumento est, quod ei opponunt altum.** G, Jo. Voss. 
Etym. L. L. Omnino vide Eundem in libello de Vitiis Ser- 
monis et Variis GlossemcUis p. 268. £d. fol. *^ BassuSf ^ 
Paora-wVf prqfundior. Giossae L. Gr.; Bassus, it(iy}x^y fyx^Xo^' 
Isid. Giosa.: Bassus, pinguis, obesus. Glossae L. Gr.: Bas* 
suhiSfTux^Si wroxogumxeAs. Gloasae Gr. L.: nayynis* Bassili- 
taa." Gesner. Thes. L* L. ** Videtur duci a basis, geroinato 
as: node quidam bassum interpretantur humilem, depressuiii> 
quia basis imo ioco atat: alii cuatodem populi, ea ratione^ qua 
/3a(^l^ffu^ dicitur fiourig roD Xeeo. Alii denique crassum, pinguem, 
aucculentum, quia qui talea sunt, humiiiores videntur : unde in 
Glossis vett. exponitur bassus iyypXmSf ^«X^^* ^^^ ^^^^ magiai 
placet/' Forcellin. Lex. tot. Latin. 

Thetfordia, Oct. 1824. 



ON THE POEMS OP CALPHURNIUS 

AND NEMESIAN. 



Quamvis ingenio noa valer^ arte- valet; — Ovid. 

It is not fram any high idea of the merits of the two writers 
before us^ that we have selected thexn as. the subjects o( a short 
notice ; we ought perhaps rather to say^ o£ the writer before 
us; for the didactic fragment, which is the only undisputed work 
of Nemesian^ is scarcely worth mentioning in a poetical point 
of view. The eclogues, however, which are published under 
the name of these authors, independently of their intrinsic beau- 
tieS) (for such they certainly possess,) are curious, as the only 
remaining specimen,' after Virgil, of the Roman bucolic poetry ; 
and as the book is one which few of our readers are ever likely 
to meet with, we have thought that a short article might not 
improperly be devoted to an account of it,, accompanied with 
some extracts. , . • 

Little or nothing seems to be known of the personal history of 
M« Aurelius Nemesianus and T. Calphurnius Sicidus, except 
that they florished about the end of the third century, and were, 
known to each other, as appears from Calphurnius dedicating 
bis eclpgiies to Nemesian. Nemesian, besides his alleged share 
in the eclogues, is J^be author of an unfinished poem on banting. 
Of this latter little need be said. It is a < mere dry reeital of 
particulars, unenlivened by the -intervention of episode or moral 
sentiment; clothed indeed in language sufficiently elaborate, but 
far inferior in vigor and poetical expression to the fragment of 
Qratius on the same subject, which it otherwise resembles. , (t 
i$ only valuable for such information as it contains on the sub^ 
ject of which it treats.^ The following curious mode of select- 
ing the most promising whelps of a litter, may serve as a speci«* 
men.: — 

Qtiin et fiammato ducatur linea longe 

Circuitu, signetque babilem. vapor igneus orbem^ 



* We say the only specimen, because, although many of the later 
Roman poets wrote id^rls, there are none of them, we believe, ua sub-« 
jects professedly pastoral. . 

* To a London edition of the Cynegetica^of Gratius and Nemesian, 
1099» edited by T.Johnson, is appended the work of Joannes Caius, 
" DiB Canibus Britannicis,'' which our learned correspondent Mr. Barker 
has justly entitled " curious." 
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Hue omnes cttuli, hiic fndiscrtta ferstur 
Turba ; dabit mater partus ezaoMQ booesti. 
Nam posiquam concluta vidct tua germina flaromts^ 
Contiouo saltu transcendeiiB fenrida zonas 
Vincla, rapit rictii primnmy portatque ciibili ; 
Mox aliuro, moi deinde alium : sie conscia mater 
Segregat egregiam sobolem TirtutiB amore. 

Of the eclogaesy which are the chief subject of our prtseni 
renarka, the seven former are the uncontesled property of Csi« 
phumius; on the iUation of the- four latter the critics are uotr 
agreed. Those who maintain the claim of CalphunmM allege 
the authority of the oldest editions, and the senemlity of manu'- 
scripts, and the omission of all mention of Nemesian as «buco«' 
lie poet among ancient writers, while they speak of his didactic 
performance : those who advocate the daim of Nemesiaii> 
ground their opinion on certain varieties of diction, and a supe- 
rior mellowness of style which they think they discover in the> 
latter eclogues, and which the others exphtn on the supposition 
of these having beea written at a later age than the rest. We 
are disposed to embrace the former opinion (which is that of 
later critics), and to ascribe the whole kA these poems to one 
hand, with the exception, perhaps, of the ninth ; the q«teslioii| 
however, ia scascely worth deciding.* 

We are aware that, when we assign to these poems* a disttn* 
gmshed place among the imitations of the Virgilia» eclogue, we 
are not conferring on them any high praise ; for the Vir^lian 
evlogue itself is a factitious species of composition, and soeh 
as an over-refined age always produces, when it copies the 
forms, without retaining the spirit of a simple one ; and bearing 
the same relation to the bucolic of Theocritus, (and sliH more 
to that of the earber pastoral poets who must have preceded 
Theocritus,) as die hvmns of CaHimachus do t» (hose of HeoMr, 
or the Virgilian^ and we may add, without detractiog from bis 
glory, the Miltonian ^c, to the Hpmeric ; for th^ greatness of 
Milton, or of his poem, remains unaffected by the addition or 
subtraction of the epithet '* epic."^ Such kindk of writing are 
not founded in nature; they have no root in the human heart, 



' The editioASt which we have consulted are those of Barthtus, in which, 
these poets are published as a supplement to Gratlus, and a neat and 
useful little edition by Beck, lips. 1809. It is from the latter that our 
quotations are made. 

* In the same manner, the po^m of Klopstock might be atyled a bymn» 
or that of Carooens a ''pilgrimage,*' without^ impugnioe their real merit : 
" what we call a rose/' &c. 
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or in th<^ feelings of a nation ; tbey are not the natufal ei^Iatitm 
of the poetical mind in any one state of manners; they appeat 
to none but conventional' associations^ and take no hasting hold 
on the mind. We speak of course not of the works themselves, 
but of the classes to which they nominally belong ; for that 
many of them contain beauties, in some cases of the highest 
order, no one can deny ; but these beauties are superinduced, 
and belong properly to other species of composition. It is on 
account of this artificial character that they are so peculiarly 
liable to burlesque ; for whatever is artificial must be more or 
less affected, and affectation of all sorts is the natural food of 
ridicule. Thus the odes of Horace, and the eclogues and 
georgics of Virgil, have been frequent and successful subjects 
of parody; but no one ever thought of burlesquing Pindar, 
Theocritus, or Hesiod. But the genius and art of Virgil were 
such as to enable him to impart, even to a false and spurious 
species of composition, an attraction not its own. 

Quale solet sylvis brumtfli frigore visctim 
Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arbos, 
£t croceo fceiu tereles circumdare truncos. 

To return from our paradoxes to the matter before us* i^ 
cannot be doubted that Virgil bad a number of imitators, both 
in bis own age, and in those succeeding ; and if one only of the 
multitude has escaped the general wreck of Latin liCeratare, it is 
not more remarkable than the similar losses which we have suf- 
fered in more important departments, it is probable, however, 
that time has spared us one of the best of the tribe. It would 
be idle, indeed, to compare Calphurnius with Virgil; yet it is 
n<^ too much to say, that he frequently reminds us of Virgil *in 
no unpleasing manner. His poetry is like a faint echo of 
Virgil's ; a reflection of the superior luminary, softened at the 
same time, and shorn of its beams. He is deficient in nerve, 
(though not always destitute of it,) and sometimes shows a want 
of that delicacy of perception which distinguishes between vul- 
garity and simplicity ; but he has sweetness, and in grace and 
polish of manner few of the later Roman poets can compete 
with him ; nor ought the remarkable purity of his diction, when 
compared with his age, to pass unnoticed. He delights in 
thoere little isolated spots of imagery, on which Virgil loves so 
much to repose; as the *' Fortunate senex,'' in the first eclogue, 
the " Quandoquidem in molli," in the third, the " Sive sub in- 
certas," and the '^ Nam neque 0^ tanlum,'' in the fifth, and the 
" Hie ver purpureum," in tlie ninth. An analysis of bis eleven 
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eclogues, with some quotationsi may not be unacceptable to (he 

reader of Latin poetry. 

' The firat eclogue begins in a very pleasing manner : — • 

ORNITUS. 

Nondum soils ecjuos declinis roitigat sstas, 
Quarovis et madidis incumbant prsla racemis, 
Et spument rauco fenreotia musta susurro. 

CORYDON. 

Cernis ut (ecce) pater quas tradidit, Ornite, vaccas 
MoUe sub birsuta locus explicuere geoistaf 
Nos quoqus vicinis cur non succedimus umbris ? 
Torrida cur solo defeodimus ora galero i 

ORNITUS. 

Hoc potius, frater Corydon^ nemos, ista petamus 
Antra patris Fauni ; giaciles ubi pinea aensnt . 
Sylva comas, rapiduque caput levat obvia Suli ; 
Bullantes ubi fa^us aquas radice sub ipsa 
Protegity et ramis errantibus implicat umbras« 

The two friends discover a miraculous prophetic inscription^ 
newly traced by the god Faunus on the bark of the above-men- 
tioned beech^ foreshowing the glories of Carus's reign. Here a 
circumstance occurs which marks the difference of tasie between 
a great poet and an ordinary one. Virgil would never have de-^ 
scended to such low particularities. The ** galero" above is 
of the same nature :-^ 

Omite, fer propius tua lumina : tu potes alto 
Cortice descriptos citius percurrere versus. 
Nam tibi hnga tatit paier intemodia largut, 
Frocerumque dcdit mater non invida corpus. 

The prophecy is not ill wrought, although some of the parti- 
culars harmonise but ill with pastoral poetry. 

Nulla catenati feralis pompa senatus ' 

Carnificum lassabit ofnis, ncc carcere pleno 
Infelix raros numerabit curia patres. 

Nee vacuos tacitus fasces et iuane tribunal 
Accipiet consul : sed iegibus omne reductis 
Jus aderity moremque fori vulttimque priorem 
Reddet, et af&ictum melior Deus auferet asvum. 

The seqond is an amasbean eclogue* Of Calphumius* suc- 
cess in this line the following may be taken as a specimen. 

IDAS. 

O si quis Crocalen deus adferat ! hunc ego tenriS| 
. Uunc ego sideribus solum regnare fatebor* 
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Dicam nMuyiie DctmiSy dMamqiie^ ^ S«b mAom nmain 
Hadcrk : ite procol (steer est Iikus) ite proiani/' 

ASTACUS- 

Urimur in Crocalen: si qilts mea vQta deorum 
Audiaty huie toli^ virides qua gemmeus uodas 
Fons agit, et tremulo peicurrtt lilia rivo^ 
Inter pampineas pooetiir faginus ulin^s* 

IDAS. 

N« contemoe casas et pastoralia tecla t 
Rusticus est, fatepr^ sed non et barba^us Idas. 
Ssepe vaoorato niihi cespite palpitat agnus, 
Sepe caait festis devota Paliiibas agna. 

ASTYLUS. 

Nob quoque pomi&ri Laribus coosuevimus hortl 
Mittere prhnitias, et fingere Kba Priapo, 
Rorantesqua ^ves damns et liqueniia mella : 
Nee fbve gcata mtausy quam si eapat iaibuait aras» 

IDAS^ 

Nuniy prccor, infbnms videor tibi ? num gravis aoais^ 
Decipi^rque miser, quoties moltissima tango 
Ora manuj, primique sequor vestigia floris 
Nescius, et gracili digitos lanugine fallo f 

ASTACUS. 

Fontibus in liquidls quoties tne consptoor, ipse 
Adroiror toties : etenim sic (lore juventse 
Induimur vultusy ut in arbore saepe notavi 
Cerea sub tenui lucere Cydonia »Ba. 

IDAS. 

Carmina poscit amor, nee fistula eedit amori ; 
Sed fuglt ecce dies, revocatque crepuscula Vesper. 
Hinc tu, Dapbniy greges, illinc agat Alphesiboeus. 

ASTYLUS; 

Jam resonant frondes, jam cantibus obstrepit arbos, 
I procul, Dory la, primurnqpie reclude canalem, 
£t sine jamdudum sitientes irriget hortos. 

Via ea finierant, senior cum talia Tbyrsis : 
** Esta paresy et ab hoc Concordes vivite : nam vos 
£t decuS| et cantus, et amor sociavit et aetas. 

The next is a complaint of unsueeessful love : 

lUe ego sum Lycidas, quo te cantante solebas 

Dicere felicem, cui dulcia sspe dedisti 

Oscula, nee medios dubitasti nimpere cantusi 

Atque inter oalamos errautia labia petisti. 

Ah dolor ! et post hoc placuit tibi torrida Mopsi 

Vox, et carmen inops, et acerbae stridor avens ? 

■ Tibi 88Epe paluuibeSy * 

Ssepe etiam leporem, decepta matre, paventem 
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Misimus in gremium ; per roe tibi lilia prima 
Contfgeninty primcque rosse : vixdum b^oe floreia 
Degu5tabat apisi tu ciogebare coronia. 
Atirea sed forsan mendaz tibi niunera jactat. 
Qui metere occidua ferales nocte lupinos 
Dicttufi «t cocio penaare volumine panem : 
Qui sibi tunc felix, tunc fortunatus habetur, 
Vilia cum subigit manualibus hordea taxis. 

With other arguments equally pastoral and convincing. 

The fourth eclogue is a tribute of praise to the two young 
Ca:sarS| Carinus and Numerian. It is one of the moat dabo- 
rate and happy of the whole^ and its pastoral propriety is pre- 
served throughout. We would quote from it^ did our limits 
allow us. In the fiftli au old and experienced swain is intro* 
duced, instructing his son in the care of flocks and herds : the 
precepts are clothed in good poetical language, but the style is 
rather Georgical than pastoral. The description of spring, after 
Virgil and Lucretius^ is an odd mixture of good and bad, and 
shows the hand of a second*rate imitator. 



Vcrc novo, cum jam tinnire volucrcar 

Incipient, nidosque reversa lutabit hirundo, 
Protinus hyberno pecus orone movebis ovili. - 
Tunc etenim totus vernanti graqaine saltus 
Pullaty et sestivas reparabilis inchoat umbras : 
Tunc florent sylvae, viridisque renascitiir annus : 
Tunc Venu^, et calidi scintillat fervor amoris^ 
Lascivumque pecus salientes accipit hircos. 

A better imitation occurs in the sixth, which is a contest of 
song between two rival shepherds : 

Vincere tu quenquam ? vel te certamine quisquam 
Dignetur, qui vix stillante?^ aride, voces 
Rumpis, et expellis male sineultantia verba } 



Again 



x^ignecur, qui vix siuianie?^ anaey voces 
RumpiSy et expellis male singultantia verba 



En, aspicis i!lum, 



Candida qui medius cubat inter lilia, cervum ? 
Quamvis hunc Petale mea diligat, accipe victor. 
Scit fraenos, scit ferre jugum, sequiturque vocantem 
Credulus, et mensae non iroproba porngit ora, 
Aspicis^ ut fruticat late caput? utque sub ipsis 
Cornibus et tereti lucent redimicuia collo ? 
Aspicis, ut ntveo frons irretita capistro 
Lucet, e», a dorso quae totam circuit alvum, 
Alternatvitreas lateralis cingula buUas f 
Cornua sutihbus molles ramosa corollis^ 
Implicuere rosse, rutiloque monilia torque 
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cerviee natant; ubi pencljuluft apri ' 

Dens sedet, et nivea distinguit pectora luna. 

] The seventh is valuable, chiefly for the antiquarian informatioti 

it contains relative to ib^ games of the amphitheatre^ which a 

shepherd is represented as witnessing. The eighth (or, according 

to others, the first of Nemesian,)is one of those pieces of decent 

imitation which have a narrow escape from being tolerably good* 

' It is a lament, in the usual style of pastoral condolence^ for the 

death of some unknown Meliboeus. We are inclined, with some 

6f the critics, to expunge the ninth from the list of Calpur- 

nius's eclogues at least. It is indelicate, contrary to his wont^ 

and not particularly good in style; besides being full of paTpable 

imitations of the other poems. It is an amoebean song of two 

lovers. The tenth is an imitation of Virgil's sixth, to which it 

was preferred by Fontenelle, we suppose as more purely pasto»^ 

Tal ; for there is nothing else which could suggest such a. prefer 

rence, although it is written with sufficient elegance. The in- 

fency of Bacchus is pleasingly described r 

• Quin et Silenus parvum veneratuB aluranura 
Aut gremio fovet, aut resupinus sustinet iilnis, 
£t movet ad risum digito, motuque quietem 
AUicit, aut tremulis quassat crepitacula pal mis. 
Cui deus arridens horrentes pectore setas 
Vellicat, aut digitis aures astringit acutas, 

. Applauditve manu mutiUim caput, aut breve mentum^ 
£t simas tenero collidit poUke nares. 



OBSERVATIONS ON 

Greek Iambic^ Trochaic, and Anapastic Verse. 



Part II. — [Concluded from No. LXIJ] . 

II. In Trochaic verse the Jlrst syllable of the Trochaeua, 
as has been already stated, requires to be pronounced with;^ a 
leiq;thened tone, whether, that syllable be naturally short, or 
whether it consist of a short vowel before -any of the mutes 
9nd liquids. I shall here also produce instancy of the va- 
riation' in the quantity of the same vowel in the same word* 
Thus £urip. Orest. 7d5« Stf ii rivug Xoyouf SXt^ag ^o3 Ttatffiywprto^ 
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irorrp^. In tbb example thf vow^l iota of xA^iyf^t^ is long 

\febreyf; the alpha of vMrpi^ is short. In 766 of the aame 
plaj the a of warfi is long. Uarfi rifMa^coy luavTo9. In 796^ 

k is also bog. Kat fit w^s rvft/Sov wiomM'of wetrpis' In 784, 

the omikron of the verb ixv^uf is long, while it is short in the 
noun okyof immediately following. Orest Odx flb' Uvnati^ f Pjl. 

oxyo; yio Tolf ^/Aoi^ itoxiy fityw. In 748. the a of the adjecU^ 

acacpii is varied ; ^H tavtiv ^ 2!ffv* i itMo^ 8* o4 tutxpis aaxqav irioi* 

It will be observed that in this line the Poet emploja the Tro- 
chcus and Spondaeus alternately. It is presumable, therefore, 
that the « of iiMtfm should be held to be long. The § of the 
noun Tfxysv is generally short Eurip. Ion. 556. Xeutb. 'O 

TivfMf or* i^wptf, rtxyov.. So also 568 • In the Hercules Fureos^ 

86L it is long. Tixv iaroxntfcuru vpcvrey* The v of Saxpu or 

iaxfiov is most commonly short : Eurip. Orest. 778* iiKpva 

youy vfiMir* ay. In the Ipbigen. in Aul. 398. it is long. *£|xff Ss 

o-uyr^^oug*! yuxrtfy i^a^ai re Soxpuoi;. In the Orestes o£ Eurip. 

79 1 • the penult of ^Xo; is short. Sfi^ixpi fpovTll^aoi¥ SyXou. In 

the Iphigen. in Aul. it is long« */l rcxoDo-a it^rfo, ayS^wy ovAoy 

fflo-opw Tf Atff , A similar variation takes place in the quantity of 

the first syllable of TnrXo; as in Iambic verse. Thus Eurip. 
Iphig^O. in Taur. v. 121^. Kpoiru xpuiffoms whKota-uf. 12^6. 

ITnrXoy jfi/tarcoy irpo6Mcu^ 

It is worthy of remark, that the same vioUtioii of the ortho- 
graphy of the language is found in Trochaic as in Iambic verse, 
aod in the same words. Ip. lambie verse the penult of such a 
word as fiouXifMia is almost always the second syllable of die 
foot : in Trochaic verse, on the contrary, it is genenHy the 
first. In both instances the modem Editors of the Ciassicft 
have uniformly interposed a sigma to lengthen the foo( ; but 
this is equally unnecessary in Trochaic as in Iambic verse, be-^ 
cause the former takes, the Ictus, on the first syllable of tks 
Trochseus, and thereby lengthens the short syllable without the 



tidi or tbe sigiha. Thus Burip. Or^sU 724. OlyifyMF}f, dg h 

fifet^l coi. Id. 570. O^ 6p»s ; ^oXairtroiAe^c) iot fpoupCdur^ %w^ 

ToyS. Arislopli. Av. 1 102. fdl; k/jitaij cifrfeTv ti /3ot)X<}f4<(r)Ji 

ri)r v/xi)$ TTtAi. Id* 1076. BwK&^^^lt oSv vuv &vffil-e7n Wheh 

^be peault has not the ictus, i. e^ when it is not the first sjrllable 
of the fpot^ the sigma is not inserted. Thus Eurip. Orest. 752. 
ii{fpYnp<'i^f'^jl^ Id,' Iphig. Taur, 1240. Evtux^Is 8" ^jxgi^ ecro- 

jttiJA, T<xXAa y 6u Xiyovtr EptMs. 

Allhough the Attic Poets occasionally lengthened short vowels 
before mdte& aud liquids in Trochaic verse, yet With thfe ex* 
'Ceptipuof those alrieady mentioned^ thev niore frequently pre-# 
served the natural quantity of the vowel., They ,seetn tQ have 
aparingly indulged in the license they took in Iambic verse of 
applying the power of the ictus^ and only resorted to it whea 
the vei'siiibatiph compelled them. Should sltiy riiod^rh, therie- 
forcj attempt to write Greek Trochaic verse^ his safest course 
would be sa to arrange the feet that a short vowel before all 
•thd mutes and liquids, with the exception of j3x, y\f y^, yy^ ^^ 
hvy should occupy the second place. It is difficult to account 
lidw the Greek Poets came, silhi^st uhiversnlly, ta lengthen k 
shor^ vowel before these mutes and liquids. Porson observes 
in his letter to the late Professor Dalzel, '' Dawes lays <iewn 
a rUle^ which, if he had been content n^ith calling it general in<« 
3tead of universal, is perfectly right, that a syllable is long, iu 
which the otiiddle consonants /3, y, $, aiid liquids, except ^, meet. 
But several passages, as ^ell as the foUbv^ing, cb'ntradict this 
rale. Sophocl. CEdip. Tyr. 717. ^rctiSoj l\ j3Xa<rr«^. Electr. 
440. ftuirSiV ifi\oi(m. These passages may be reduced ta Dawes* 
fjanon by transposition ; but they will lose all their energy by 
the reduction." To my e^rs they lose neither their force not 
their harmony by transposition. fiXao-ra^ $e TaiSoi;; — ifi?ia(rTe vet" 
<rooy. In the latter we gain by transposition the trieminieral 
carsura, which always adds to the harmony of the verse, fiut 
a very few examples from any of the Poets oppose the rule, 
and most of these may be remedied by transposition. Sophocl. 
CEkiip. Col. 972. *0s oxnn fiXaarus tfw yeysdx/ou^ vargos, may be 

remedied and improved by the transposition of the adverb nw. 

't'hus,'Oc ours ira» 6X^Ta$ yBve6\lov$ irarpof, Msch, Agam. 1633. 
• -I - -I - ^1 ■- -I '^ 
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'Op^fi tt yXmo'caf jij^ hamUw ^fif> maj be read rKatwrn St ir^r 
'Op^cT y heatrtaif 1^«^ Those in the choral odea need liardlj 
be taken into the account, as in them the Poets allowed them« 
f elres greater liberties than in the more common kinds of verse, 
ill. Brunck has remarked in a note on line 98. of the 
Plutus of Aristophanes above alluded to, where there is a vio- 
lation of Dawes' first rule, *' in Anapsestis major est licentie^ 
quas sepius usum fuisse Comicum alibi ostendemus/' The 
Anapaestic verses of Aristophanes are subject to the same rules 
as. those of the Tragic Poets, and therefore I shall, take exam- 
ples from both in illustration of m^ principle. The • of wKgw9 
IS long in v. 1496. of the Phoemssse of Euripides. Urmiueta 

yfx^»y T0wvSa¥ ^ij. In v. 1409. of the Medea it is abort; 
- -, - -, — 

lp0eS0-a/ rt vf^oiy, fa^^ai ri nxqoi^. In v. 1S86, and 1408^ of 

the same Play, the t of rfxvwv is short : thus, 1S86. ^kAKKSl a 

^EmiAs JXfO-fii Tfxyc0V. 1408. T^xy' Avoxrfiya<r', aToxeoXusi;. In 

1302, and 1400, it is long. 1592. JTti^a) hav&vy* ai^ogog riKVoov^ 

1400. ilfaX«xo5 ypoairoq '^awrca rsxytoy. In- the Electra of So«- 

phocles, V. 96. we have the a, of "Aqt^^ . long. ,^iyio; ''^f^^ ^ 

^iviTiv. In the Seven against Thebes of ^cbylus we find a 

very strong instance of the power of the Ictus* in a situation 
which contradicts both Dawes' and Porson's rules, v. 1059* 
rivog (okhraTs wpi(uwt§¥ oSrco;. The last vowel of iJxi<rar« is ne- 

cessarily long before the %g of «-p/jxyod«y. If I am right in sup* 
posing that the Ictus falls on theirs/ and not the /as/ syllable 
of the Spondaeus in this kind of verse, the following line will be 
incorrect : v. 1063. 'AXkoL ^ofioufMu xaTorpm/xai, because the p 

of the preposition in composition is made long before the mute 
and liquid rp, when it is the second syllable of the foot. I had 
some doubts whether the conjunction xa) was not always, when 
the' first syllable of a foot in Anapaestic verse before a vowel or 
diphthong, contracted with these, as in the common reading in 
this line. The following example from Aristophanes shows 
that it is not always so contracted. * Nub» 1007. StAtkcacos o2|«oy, 

\eu awpayiioa^vvyii, xai Aevxij; ^uAAiOjSoAoJo^;. The reading, I 
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apprehend, should therefore; be 'AKKa. ^ofiovfion ncu uworpiiroiMi\ 

making the foot an Anapsestus instead of a Spondaeus. I shall 
produce two other examples that oppose the rule I have laid 
down;, both are from Aristophanes. Equit. 806, Ka) ;^{$§a ^aym 

ayoAuppy^cu. This may be corrected by inserting the article before 
Jtbe nouu^ as is usual in similar expressions : thus^ in the Pax of 
the same Poet^ v. 626. OuSsv amooy vtp uvipm rotg xpoi^as xarfjit* 
ttoy. I would therefore propose to read Ka) Totx(^ot fa^dVf 

X* r. X. although I am aware that an.Aqapaestus does not often 
follow a Dactyle.' The other example is from the Nu^^es, v. 4l6« 
where the e of /x^rt is said by Dawes and Brunck to be lengthr 
sped by the power^of the inceptive p of ^iya»v> Others read 
MijfrtyM piymv» j)fi]r oJy piym. Some other particle besides /x^re 
appears requisite here^ as the particle piyoov does not depend 
On the preceding verb )tifji,yui, which is followed by ft^$' h- 
twi, f/^rUT^ fiaSifynf, but upon onother verb^ viz. ax0«. To mark 
tbe transition^ therefore, from one state of feeling to another^ 
the particle a5 may be properly introduced ; thus, Mr^T ai ^i- 
ym¥ a^^L Aiav.— 'As the Ictus falls on the first of a Sponr 
daeus, the « of the adjective irixvotg is in consequeuce length- 
ened in V. 908. of the Alcestis of JEuripides, though in v. g03« 
it is short in the jsame word: thus. 908. Ou xAiiroy 6pav,.i^o¥ 

itrexvoig^ v. 903* ZijXco S* ayaiMvg uTiKvous rs ^qoTaov, In v. 1 1 19* 

of the Prometheus V. of ^schylus^ the € before xX is long. Bpw* 

-I • " -J " "i - - 

The following examples from Aristophanes have been pointed 
out by Dr. M altby as opposing Dawes* Canon. Nub. 320. 
Jtiai XwrroXoyeTv ^8)j JijTfT, xai wept xavvov OTeyoX60";^ff7y. Aves, 579/ 

KoA tnrspiMXoycov tx rmv iyqm to wkp^ aur&y aya,xi^on. Id, 

59 1 • '<^^' aya?J^Bi Tc&yrag xatap&g owTOvg iyi\vi [uioi xi^Xcoy, In 

I 

verse 344. of the Ntibes, the e of the particle Se is lengthened 
before the inceptive p of plyag ; thus, Kov^) yuyai^iy, i^i Ai\ oiV 
6riouy. aItoh 8e fiyag Ip^ovtriv. And these have nostrils \ in al- 
lusion, as Wieland observes, to the large noses on' the masks 
worn by the actors^ which, to a spectator near the stage ap- 
peared out of aU proportion to a. human face, but to those at a 
distancei.of a. natural size. Several copies and Mss. have alro^^ 
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U yi fimt^ K. r. K. wUdi i* prdbtUv die ocnteet mdEns* The 
V^ ^OMTdveri at being the first gf lltble, if the foot aboula be con- 
^idered a Spondeusy would be lengthened by the Ictue, inde* 
^nd^t of the inceptive ^«<-^The i of vyf^y is long in v. 334^ 
7<m^ if, isofouy v/pay Nirf iXay.-«-On this Ponon remarldr, 
Pnsf* ad Hecub. p. kiii. '' Liceottam ^m ob mutaiB et li- 
quidain producitttr sylkbay nrissiiBe admittint (Comid)^ id^pie 
|Mirliin ex necessitate^ partim ^uum alios Poetas yel citant vel 
;unilantur. Qiium igitur pt imam sjllabam in iyfiit produck 
Aristophanes, didiyrambos ridet ; quum Homeri verba usurpat, 
Homerico metro utitun Nub. 400. Xsvmov 2xfof A. Nectlu^ 
bito quin Nub, 319* Tragicornm aliquem, Eiiripidem, opioor, 
ob oculos babuerit/^ From the examples which Imve been al- 
ready produced in this dissertation, and from many otfiera that 
might be pointed out, it will appear . evident that Aristophraoa 
frequently lengthened a short vowel before mutes and UquidB, 
even when he was under no netessity of doing so. In a Ian* 
guage so copious as that of the Greeks/ and wlucb admitted of 
transposition, to a great extent, the plea of fieoestt^ would 
scarcely avail such a Poet as Aristophanes in violating the rules 
of versification. Neither is it very likely that he would trana- 

?ess against these rules when he cited the words of anothtf 
oet; because, if he quoted the whole or any part of aft 
Anapcestic line from Euripides, he would find that no more 
license was granted to that Poet, though a Tragoedian,. ip 
moulding Anapaestic verse than to himself. I have repeatedly 
remarked, that Hexameter verse appears to have given origin 
to Anapiestic, and that, therefore, so far as regards the Spondseus 
and Dactyle, there is no difference in the application of the 
Ictus to the first syllable of each in both kinds of verse.— ^In 
the following example, Aristophanes has lengthened a vowel 
conlraiT to bis usual practice. Nub.N 409. *H V Sf ii^t^3iiF 
At i^alfvii$ hahMx^traaei wpos tfureo. ^ In the PlutuS| V. 39. he 

has the a of Aoxico short, tl ^^' i ^ijSo; i?iux8¥ U rSai trtifK^ 

ftarcor. In t. 382. of die PaX it is also short : Mii vuv Xuiei(rns. 

•—So also in the Antigone of Sophocles, 1094. M^ itm ttot' aAr 
Toy ^^0$ i^ voXiy Aoxffiy. And in the Alcestls of. Euripides, ir. 
3i$6. OZt obi fqhf iialpoiiMxpi$ Alfiw Xaxm. 

A careftri perusal of Aristophanes, and the other Grieek Poeta^ 
would rumish many other examples similar ta those already 
quoted, particularly in Iambic verse, where greater license 
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19M ftUo^ed) ctMrfy- pl*omg that tfoii^ oTilib profesmi imitesft 
M Prdbody^ nor die Edkori of die Attie PoeUa, tad diitiRCt 
conceptions of the structure and harmony of their ve^e. .Hene« 
it has not unfrequentlj happened^ that instead of improving the 
Text of the Aadior, they have vitiated it by the insertion of 
particles and superfluous letters^ to support, as they imagined, 
the verse. In correctmg the Poems of Honfer this license has 
been carried, by ancient and modem Gramniarians, to an enor* 
mous length,and even the AtticPoets have not altogether escaped 
their sacrilegious hands. Though the rules i have endeavored 
to establish, embrace only a. paH of the Versification of the 
Greek Poets, and may seem at first light to a&codnt for ^ few 
anomalies only^ yet I imagine tfaey^ill, when duly considered, 
be fonitd to comprehebd soUie of the fundamental principles of 
Criticism on Poetry both ancient and modern« They not only 
show in what the harmony of the Versification consists, but be« 
come> to a considerable extent, the safeguards of the language 
itself, by clearing it of all those useless encumbrances of addi- 
tional letters, which deform its beauty and simplicity, and by 
making the practice of the ancients themselves^ not th0 fluc- 
tuating opinions of the modems, our guides and* instructors in 
examining and imitating their works. Though I hav0 'drawn 
no inferences but what can be supported by numerous exam- 
ples, and therefore conceive my doctrines to be Well founded, 
yet I have lived long enough to perceive how slowly new 
opinions, however well established, make their way against au- 
thorities consecrated by time and general respect, and Against 
prejudices, the more difficult to be overcome, as they are some- 
times founded in absurd notions of superiority iifi all that [Pertains 
to Grecian Literature. To the men of practical experience in 
the education of youth, both in this and m the sister kii^gdom, 
1 have been chiefly indebted for encouragehient and sup- 
port; and while they» unbiassed by partial associations, con- 
tinue to patronise the various attempts I have made to elu- 
cidate some obscure and doubtful parts of Grecian Literature, 
and to smooth the way for those engaged in its pursuit, I 
shall feel less anxious for the reception of my doctrines among 
other classes of scholars, sensible that if they are well founded, 
they will ultimately make their way in the world ih spite of all 
opposition. From the doubt and uncertainty in which the sub- 
ject of Greek Versification has hitherto been involved, every at- 
tempt at discovering some fixed principles which guided the 
practice of the Poets, may be considered as an important step 
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ID the progress, and vSvj be the means of directing odiers en- 
gaged in the same studies, to more enlarged views and oaore 
itsdTul results. * 
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14 unc etiam manes (base intentata manabat 
Sors rerum) movet— ~ 



QuJK furit Angliacas passim bacchata per urbes I 
^ Quae^ nos pnecipites improba Erinnys agit f 
Dementes ! quos usque rapit furiosa cupido, 

Et quodcunque novum qusrit amatque sequi ! 
Pelion Ossae olim temerd imposu^re Gigantes 

iVusi terrigense taugere regna Jovis. 
Per coelum (perhibent) tentavit Daedalus ire 

Consilio audaci primus, et arte malft. 
Vidimus eh ! ipsi nuper, qu& scandere nubes 

Arte viri affeqtent, a^tliereasque vias : 
A ere, ludibrium ventorum, non beui fortes 

In medio volitant, remigioque carent. 

Vi nauta ipse suae confisus et artibus audax 

Desinit ad versos extimuisse Notos. 
Audety per rerum.fines, lustrare remotas 

Naturae sedes, sub propiore polo \ 
Torpet Hyperboreis qui semper terra pruinis 

Ultima, et aeteroo stat religata gelu. 

£cce novis agimuc votis pcnetrare furentes 

Ores Australes^ regna, Columbe,.tua; 
Et rate praecipiti nimi^m properamus adire 

Littora Atlantaeo dissociata mari. 
(Scilicet argenti venas flaventis et auri 

Naturam his dicunt seposuisse locis : 
Auri eteoim ingentes penitiis latu£re fodinae^ 

Qusl propior medio sol regit orbe diem : 
Prozimus argenti locus est ; gelidi ind^ remoto 

Pigra riget ferri vena sub axe poli). 
£rg& telluris latebrae sacrique recessus 

Tentandi peniti^s : vi facienda via est. 



forms. ^«^ 

Nee moBles etawB, iagc Mhanfoa t^qar^iiiratny 

Nee jnga, nec^eeopaK/tieC' fadt utida moram : ' ' 
Nos dulcis species^aosJiK^t aiAaMis errbr^ ^ ^ 

Qui temeri in^sacruaqf fas^velitukncpie rapit. 
'Nundina n^mi^orum fervet, glomerata frec^uenti ^ ' 

Qud solei usque vigil turba coire foro. 
Murmur ubique aiires ; rumoribus ingruit horror, '. 

Et jactata omni flamine fama veoit. - 
Hie exauditse centum linguae^ oraque centum, « 

Ferrea vox : Pluto qu^domus ampla Deo ; 
Judaic^ hic.aacra dum peragitde gente sacerdos^ 

Fallendique vias pectore versat, ait : 
" Heus ! die quid meditatur America, libera nuper ? 

*' Mirum tu quid babes dicere i Quidve novi i- 
(Sie arte instructum simili compellat amicum :) : 

" Quid Bolivar i Nobis estne fodina ferax i 
^* An fluit auratis crass^ foecunda metallis i 

" An mihi lenta, nefas ! venaque torpet iners i" 
Dum vix dura tudes, vix iustrumenta, ligones, . 

Vixque iilla ad tantum parta securis opus ; < . 
Imis visceribus terrae penitiisque rep6stum 

Aurum animo stultus pascit, inane lucrum : 
Pondera venduntur numm&m, totasque fodinas, 

Qud nondum fossor rumpere coepit humum ; 
£rrantem demens silvis Australibus ursam, 

Pelie baud detract^, sic malesanus emit. 
Sin inimiea novos moveat fortuna tumultus, 

Vel subitus rumor sit dubiusque mali ; 
Anxius en ! paliensque metus considit in omni 

Fronte^ et sedato murmure turba tremit. 
At forsan blandum si fama susurrat, avari 

Auribus arrectis stant inhiantque lucro. 
Millibus et citiiis stiperaddita mille taienta ! 

Mille rotundantur, regibus ampla tribus ! 
Horae at momento heu ! vilem rediguntur ad assem 

Tot nummftm cumuli, totaque summa perit. 
O magnus posthac inimicis risus ! An uni 

Nimiriim rectas res tibi semper erunt i 
Dixeris at forsan ; '^ Mihi post finita laborum * 

** Taedia, ridebit copia laif a seni." 



* Rem ipsam. Stock Exchange, quippe antiquis poetis igootam, novS 
novo poets poti signare liceat. 
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At aoid opcf ienibiM colliiibye, qni aeqM wm^ump * 
Nee giwtiini» luxu qui ialiMidiiay haboit ? 

Otia quenuii iUmi ^jmIi feut dire pofUfpm^ 
Inproba ?el tiiiiit vollMit ttqiM htuft? > 

Heu ! nobb uiitiifttii tethaUt Atnernia, Msfte 

Gent auroque magis p^rtiiciosa tuo ! 
Desioe fausta novas tentare, Brhannta, 8ed^, ' 

Artibus et tandem sia studibsa tuis. 
Eat tibi (quod melius) ferrunii iibi ferrea proles. 

Virtus, et siicrft religionis Anlor. 
Est antiqua tibi quercus, qtift sola per undas 

Ibit in aequoreis imperiosa viid. 
Neve ruant antiqua Dei tenerandaque templa! 

Nil melius mores quslm coluisse ^atrum. 
^ic, Deus et faveat ! mercede fniaris opimd, 

Et propriis opibus, quas tibi tela ferat. 
HesperisB quamvis cuitoitlet PeiPuiria gazks, 

Servitii et sudet mole^ gravique jugO : 
At luxu enenrat dominos, pcenasque repo^cet ; 

Ducet et a damnis vim rediviva novam. 
Libera nam surget tandem, beni laeta Tyratitii 

^ Et sceptra et fasces eripuisse manu. 
Sic merits peiieanti veteri quos rapta colono 

Evehit ill dominos improba pneda feros ! 

At qu6, Musa, mis nimiiim audax ? Desine parvis 

Inscia res magnas attenuare modis. 
Est mihi per saltus Academi quttrere vera, 

Abdila quae penittis dia Mathesis alit. 
Hand equidem invideo, quos fortuna aurea Curru 

Sublimi invectos pnecipitique rapit. 
Cami in arundineft meditans dum devius erro 

Rip&, dumque fruor nbbilitate loci : 
Perque vagor sedes, queis ingenium assidet, et quas 

Artibus insignes incolufire psitres. 
Dum meliora sequor, ne dedignetur alumnum, 

Mt Deus at faciiis sit Geniusque loci ! 



Roma donrasqiils subit, desideriumque locorum,. 

Quicquid et aiaissa lestat ia urbe mei. 
Orania cum siibeant; vincis tamen omnia conjuxy 

£t plus !ti nostfo p«ctore parte tenes. — Ovid. 

Ciiih patriae 6nes et dulcia deserit arva 
Heu ! nimium celeri concita cymba via, 
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Cum procul appar^nl yix aiiaina cacuraiiia in undis, 

Nee species ocuIq^ quae fuil autf^ patet ; 
Nil nisi ca^ulettm quamuis jam conspifit a^uor, 

Phantasia ah ! proprias iwn aibijaoUt opes, 
Dissipat ilia uIt(Q fallad luce tenebras, 
Praebetque hospitii munera v^na sui* 
Turn variae celerl pahduntuf in ordii^ formae^ 

Quaeque voluptatem mista dolore ferunt; 
Temporis anteacvti turn multa occurrit imago, 

Blanda juventutis Qon reditura diea. 
Cum sibi deiicias boii! mens ignava futuras 
Praesumpsit toties, immemor usque mali, 
Gestiit auratum et vitae depingere cursum, 

Perpetuos risus, perpetuosque sales^ . 
Necquicquam extremis terranim in partibus errat, 

Diversisque exul vertitur usque locis, 
Necquicquam ruliks ostendbt America gazas, 

Quasque sinu Veneres orbis Eous habet, 
Vecta retro celeri mens indefessa voli^tu 

In patriae sedes irrequieta redil. 
Blanditias frustra faciles mov^re puellas 

Per roseos vultus luxuriante coma ; 
^' Nil prodest*' inquil '< lefM^os adbibere oackiimos^ 

'' N il prodest dulc^s iostituisse choros, 
** Non mihi dulce oculi nimios jacuiantur amores, 

'' Non mihi quae vobis gratia blaada placet ; 
'^ Nempe graves animo subeunt voccjs Hymenaei, 

*' Ipsaque connubii carmina l|iude carent ; . 

'^ Quippe per Hesperioa procul bine mens coocita fluctus 

^' in patriam, et sponsae braehia pulcbra ruit; 
'^ Ridentisque genae, atque loqu^ntia didce labella 

'' Fido irretitum pectus amore tenent, ^ 
** Scilicet irradians oculusi.nigrique capilli 
'' Simplicitas ipsa simplicitate pkceU'' 
At memoris bene ciobra movenjt suspiria pectus, 

Et persaepe genas plurima gutta rigat, 
Statque diu tacito vultu, similisque dolenti 

Taedia solliciti plena timoris habet, 
Dum secum reputat quse sint data fata relictis, 

Immineant charae quanta pericta domo ; 
Fingit ob amissum luetic tabescere nuptam, 

Atque maritalis foedera rupta tori, 
Fingit opes fractas, miserosque egisse puellos 
Insomues noctes, et sine pace diesji 
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Ultofcoiqve pstam mtilta rifoi poseere lingilar, 

Iflibellesque pati qualiacunque raala« 
'' Heu ! deserta doinus ! pueri faeui genitore.carentes^ 

" Quis Tobis^l' inquit, ''quia vice patris erit? 
'' Eriget baud iterum vobia apes credula formam^ 

** Me vivo viaity me pereunte pent* 
'' Tuque etiain conjux, vito, dum vita raanebat, 

** Causa eadeiD quondanu, deiicisque meae, 
'' Te loquor absetUem^ vox ultima prima salutat, 

'' Nox mihi nulla placet te sine, nulla dies* 
" Te quoque, te tristem sine me perferre laborent 

^* Mens nimium memoris vix dubitare sihit. 
" Baud iterum referet ..tibi lux male fausta quietem ; 

" Nulla voiuptatis lux, veniente die. 
'' Amplius baud sonitus citbars ingeminabit amores, 

'' Interiit conjux, interiitque melos ; 
'' Lux festiva aderit^nunquam tibi, plena doloria' 

** Quaeque dies venij^ns, plena doloris abit.'' 
Talia volventi trepido sub pectore pallent 
Semianimes oculi, semianimesque gense^ 
Picturaque animum, cdnjux/ dam pascit inani, . 

Teque dolente dolet, teque furente furit« 
Nee minus his animus curb^ vigil usque laborat, 

Lumina dum somno clauserit alta quies ; 
Ilicet assuetis cbarorum occurrere focmis 

Festinat propera nota per arva via, 
Dilectsque iterpm sibi conjugis oscula labria 

liiis ceu nunquam diripienda premit. 
Rursus amor solitus solita dulcedine tangit, 

Quasque prius sensit, deliciaeque novae, 
Festivas iterum :gestit celebrare choreas, 

Dulcisonse sonitua et bibere aure l^rae ; 
Atque iterum pueri scandentes genua parentis 

Farvula cervici brachia ut ante dabant. 
Felix ah ! nimium, somni si rumpere claustra 

Lux matutini deforet iilla poli, 
Nt^llave delicias sequeretur jcura fugatas 
Venturos luctus prsBteritpsque ferens. 
Ast infelici spes spla, et sola voluptas 

Scilicet exilii post mala tanta manet. 
Si patrias iterum sors'uUa revisere sedes^ 

Si precibus flecti nescia Parca sinat^ 
Una vel baud penitua^it mensoblita sodal^ 
(Abrepti quamvis et aine^^ honore diu^ 
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0ui seciim vitae quondam. nfelioribus aiinis 

Consortes curas deliciasque tiilit ; 
Scilicet hoe poterit tantos abolere dolores-^ 

£xigua haec merces, at satis anipla, mali^ 
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Part n. — [Continued from No. LXL^ 

p. 12, 1. 4. Proclus continuing the series of his arguments 
to prove that divine forms or ideas^ which are the paradigms of 
the sensible word^ subsist in the intellect of: the Demiurgusi or 
maker of the universe, observes : ei ie jxij [lanfi^ e^ei ret tuinu Tonr 
"itarrooVf otvayxi] h\ tov xolt extwx wavrcov o^i^siv tk^v -ra^iv, xeit oci- 
rw^ etvat xavroov axiyijToy mtmv, mg awrco rep f jvai ^ao'iy a^ogi^oyra 
njv ra^fv* xai ourco^ iivat Travronf axivyjrov eunov, l^he -words of 
the last part of this sentence, viz. xai ot/ro)^ eivai vavroav x. t. A. 
are rightly omitted in the HarL Ms.: for they are evidently 
superfluous^ as being a repetition of what Proclus had previously 
^aid. P. 13. I. 8. from the bottom ; Proclus having observed 
that the generation of man is not from chance^ hut from seed, 
adds, that seed possesses Xoyou^^ i. e« forms or productive powers 
in capacity, and not in energy ; for, being a b^dy, it is not adapted 
to possess these powers impartibly and in energy. He then 
asks what that is which contains productive powers in energy ; 
because every where a subsistence in energy is the leader of a 
subsistence in capacity ; since the latter, being imperfect, re- 
quires some other thing to bring it to perfection. After this, he 
remarks, ij njj ft>JTf 0^ puo-ij, epe»^' aurij yap ij xai tow^ Myovg Tf- 
Xeiot/O'flt, xai honshMTTowroL to yvyvoihwvov ou yaq xou to f aiyo/Myoy 
ffiSo^ Tij^ {Mf^pos iroiei to fip€^o$, aXA* i} f uerif mo'cofAarog owra StiVfltjxi; 
xat apx'l ^iv^(fia>s, a>s ^«fifv. In this extract for x«i roti; Xoyw^, 
the Harl. Ms. has rightly xotra tous Koyous, For then what 
-Proclus says will be in English : '' You will say it is the nature 
of the mother ; for this perfects and fashions that which is g^ 
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nenited accardiiig to productive po«iier9« For il U aol tht visi- 
ble form of the mother which makes the infant^ but nature^ 
which, as we say, b an incorporeal powei^ and the principle of 
motion. P. 14* !• 6, from tne bottom ; «*; ts «it Tttvr? r9wm^ 
^VTCBv aXKm ctXXa yin) ^ofrou, X«p<f eoAfmrini^ frffuXsMc; ; ^ 
tqAov 09( Ti|^ oAjjf fuvtm^ Xoyeuf t^ouai|( x«i iroiirriXA; Tovraw onrov- 
rcpr ty cflturg Bwajxti;* xai ri }« Atyiiv; otrrm yap cnterfw/wnSf Ti|f 
sy munffxtf avvro$xof ftfO'iv w§pikipmK^¥ rcsv n eamf Ijsomf mp^^Ofur 
nf9 t§ 99 <rf Aqyp row sy irariv siSonf fxii(fy ya^ i| iratirtt Kti/3fpyatrai 
ysMs-i;. xoi fv fxsiyp ronr tniAtfy fuatmp i) ^pifMfii ftpottkiprreu fcs- 
fe$* xiM Qt/r^ tq 9«a TApy cfmpevv «vii|draf&fliiioi n|y aw)6i«y nr ovty 
i|0o|ify ^irov n)y fuo-iy rou wmrrof* In this extract^ for mtrronj^fj 
which the Harleian Ms. also has, it is requisite to read vrn^wf. 
For Proclus^ in order to prove the snbsisteneeof paradagoMtic 
forms in the intellect of the maker of the universe, shows that 
the productive powers in partial and total natures in the earth, 
in all the ehm/tntt^ in die celestial spheres, and in Nature herself 
considered as a whole comprehending all other natures, are 
homk thence derived. Hence, by adoptmg tl|^ alteratien, the 
meanmg of Procbia in this pli^ will be obvious, and will be in 
English as feUowa : '' How does it happen that in the same 
|ilace different genera ol plants are produced at different times 
without human eare andatlentioB ? Is it not evident thai it is 
liem Nhture coasideied aa a wholes and QiH4aitting ii^ herself 
the fonns and productive povera of all these i And what ooca- 
aion ia these to add^ thai by a recursion of this kiad^ we shall 
find that the natinre in each of the elemeais has the power of 
containin|r the animals peculiar to that element ; but the nature 
which ia w the moon, compiehends the forms which are in all 
the elements. For all generation is governed from thence; 
and in her the exempt monad of material natures is antecedendy 
contained. Hence, by thus making our ascent through the 
spheres, we shall afterwards arrive at the nature of the universe.''' 
P« l€w I. 9^ Proclus having observed that the mo^t principal 
cause of effects must necessarily be exempt from its produc- 
tions j because by bow much more the maker is exempt from 
that which is made, by so much more purely and perfectly ix 



*■ Lc. Tq total Natan, or tbas great wbolft ffom which all Qtber as- 
tuuft proceed. For according to the Platomc philosophy, every thing 
originates froQi a whole or monad. Thus all oatures originate from one 
Jirtt nature, all souls from ontjirtt woT, all intellects from enejirsi^ io- 
teilect^ and all beings from ooe first heiog; and all these mwadt are con- 
ctateied and rooied in the mcnadqfwttmu&f the great fi(s| cause o( aV- . 
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^iir inake> after wafids' addft: xa» oAcp^/erfleXoyo^ 19 ^uo-iV^-fci rou 
jeyotro^ aimjy. aXXo ouv rr so-ri x«i xgo rvig ^f)&i(ffs otydv rovf^oyovs, 
iiS ot>$ hi rot t¥ rep Koarfjuo mtvrot n^y avagnfia-iv ex^tv. - In this pas- 
sage for oeyov roug Xoyotif which the Harl. Ms. likewise has, I 
r^ad 8p^y rou^ Xoyou;. The learned Professor found in a Ms. 
which he denotes by c, fucrtots expv ayov ; but ayoy is here evidently 
superfluous. For tig ous hi rot ev rto xo<rfUf, the Harl. Ms. has 
rightly o3 Sei ra x. r.X. And then the whole will be in £ngiish : 
*^ And in short, if nature is irrational, it i^equires a leader. 
Hence there is somethbg else prior to nature, which contains 
forms, or productive powers, and from which it is necessary 
that every thing in the world should be suspended." P; 18. 1. 
7« from the bottom V. x«(r6co roifw oiLoXoyi^iML xoiyov,* njv ant^i^iv 
tff uitiwf tivM, xa$ ^wrei TifMompow, aXX' e^ wv eii cnjrohi^eig ; rav- 
ra ff(rri ra x«0oAov* 7tot<ra yup cnroSsi^i; sk roureov. In thisT ex- 
tracty the Harleian Ms* does not make aXA' #0 eov cu airoist^ei^ 
interrogative, but rightly separates these words from what fol- 
lows by a comma. For Pxoclus is here citing a celebrated as- 
sertion of Aristotle in his Posterior Analytics, ** that the things 
of which demonstrations consist are universals.'^ P. 19. I. 9. 
from the bottom. Proclus in this page inquiring what led So- 
crates to admit the existence of an ideal essence, observes that 
it must have been the conception of a man converting himself 
to intellect, separating himself from the composite, [i. e. from 
the irrational life and the body,] surveying the psychical separate- 
ly from the coporeal life, and considering as not at all wonder- 
:ful^ that the subject [body should be one thing] that which is 
participated and is in the subject as another, and the exempt 
and imparticipable form [i. e. tlie rational and : intellectual 
soul] as different from both these. He then adds, 19 roiavrri 
^rroia ^tpi r^v roiv. Obuiov rotneov fMvahnf uTtoischV, This is also the 
reading of the Harl. Ms., but very erroneously. For it is 
necessary to make the words an interrogative, sentence^ and to 
read ^ iroiev ri roiaun} vtom wepi Tt^v roov dewv rotrrcov fMVotSdov uto- 
tfeciv ; i. e. '' Or whence arises such an astonishment about the 
hypothesis of these divine monads?" Jn p. 22. 1. 11. Proclus 
continuing bis demonstration of the existence of: ideas in the in- 
tellect of the Demiurgus^ observes that it is necessary he should 
know himself to be the cause of all things, or that being igno* 
rant of this, he should also be ignorant of his own nature; Af- 
ter this he adds : u h. oiSev on xar owriav ff<m rou xuyroi euTiov, 
.o$i9 xeu o3 0eiTioy* to yap oopKTfisvov si$o^ ioLnpov oiSey 6^ a¥Ayxvis. 
In this extract, for to yetg copi<rff eyoy sihs iarsgov x.t. X;-the 
Harl. Ms. has rightly to .yap mpitrwsvms ciSdo; iarspw^xui (urs- 
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fV9 »• r. X. And iben what Procluf nys will be in Eojglkbt 
*' But if be knows ibat he is essentitlly Ihe cense of the uwTerse, 
he also knows that of which he is the cause : for that which 
definitely knows one of these, most from necessity likewise defi^ 
nitely know the other/' Immediately after he observes : oiSty ofm 
MM 08 mrrw oirioir mpv'fMnof. otttf ovf xai to vaff xm xawra •{ onr to 
wttv, onr t^Ti Xfti ouTioy. xei u touts, i}toi si$ smoto apa fiXmt^f sun 
seinro yiyeoo*xov oiBo roe fto/ etrro, Aoyoi^ apct xai siSf^'iv oeuXei; oiSo 
TOOf aoa^jMXOv^ Xo^^u^i xoti roe siti) of ms ro irey, xoti fforiv or onmp Td 

war «( or otiria X'P'^ ^^ ^^^^* ^"^ ^^'' PM**S®y f^i* ^^ ra fur* 
ouTo Xovoi; X. T. X.y which is also the resding of the HarK 
Ms., it 18 necessary to read, oifio Tot jt&ot' avro, ^ ug ra ^», (subin- 
tel. ^Aovor) oirop eSvroTOf • Xoyoi; uqa a. t. X. And then this ex- 
tract wilt be in English ; "He knows therefore definitely that 
of which he is the cause. Hence, be likwise knows the universe 
and every thing of which the universe consists, and of which he 
is the cause. But if this be the case, he either knows things 
posterior to himself, by looking into, and knowing himself, or 
by looking to tUngi external to himnlf, which i$ i$npo$9ible. 
By immaterial productive powers and forms therefore, he knows 
the mundane productive principles, and the forms of which the 
universe consists, and the universe subsists in him as in the 
cause of it, separate from matter." P* 26. 1. 7. from the bot«- 
torn : oetiTO ftsv yap to fletiToxiyi|TOV xeu to ottSioy toi; aio-^ijTOi ; si8ori» 
sine aXXo^otfv Traptmv, {^ mro tcoV xpoaroiv oifcov. Here for ooito- 
xin^Tor, which the Harl. Ms. also has, it is requisite to read 
Mxmfrw. For sensible natures partake of the immoveable and 
the perpetuid from the first forms. And the first forms are 
those which subsist at the extremity of the intelligible ordeo 
which is characterised by the eternal, and the immutable. 
P. £8. 1. 9* from the bottom : 8ot ya^ ra $fvro^a iravTtt to^v vpo 
avrm fAcrep^iiy, xai ovtco; wourewf otiroXoeuiiv mg oxadroe ra^eoog 
*>^t^* Touro So f 9Tfy ovSfv, aXX' ij xorr* atnctf rag ran (ooor irpooSQv^. 
In this extract the Harl. Ms. for otXX' % has erroneously oXXif, 
but the true reading is oeXXo %. For Proclus says, ** It is necefr- 
sary that all secondary natures should participate of the beings 
prior to them, and thus enjoy the benefits proceeding from each 
of these, conformably to the order in which each secondary 
nature ranks. But this is nothing else than a participation con- 
formable to the progressions of the Gods themselves." P. 31. 
L 4^ osvi ywixai Si^jutioupyixo; vwg fttxro; so-Tiy, sj^oiy ir eaunn 
vo^e; nai aifufov, Totorp av Xoyoiro xoei oy xai irXifios; ro yap ev to 
OMO'ieoSff^, mpag o^ri* to So vXijfe^ to ovf icoSi^ to oy toutw Mrvi^oy* 
oao* xai Tfloy ir»iuirm¥ to ttSof fuptcrw wri, xai to iv to otfo-ieoSffir to 
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•1^ toitfxoi( wtptts'.To-^ lUififftw TO floifipay*. (d that part of this 
•Htracty TO fiiSa^ fMf iiTToy 00*71^ the woird fM^itrrov is added bj'the 
l^riied Professor, but erroaeouslj^ and is oiuitted in the Uarl/ 
Ms* Omitting therefore ffc^isToy, and adding a comma after 
vs ffy T^uToi;, the meaning of Procluii will be evident, and will 
hife ID English as follows: ^'^ Since therefore the Demiurgic 
intellect is mingled, containing in itscjf bound and tafinity,' on 
this accQuutit may be said, to be one and multitude. For its 
essential one is bound, but the essential multitude in it is infi^ 
nite ; since also the (jrm of bodies^ and the essential one 10 
thein, is bound \ but that which is padrtible in them is the infi«* 
nite." . 

P, 31, 1. 14. Pro.cIus having observed that 6of///(2 and infinity 
91^ primarily in intelligibles, add^, oureo ra cm xai . voAAa i y. roi; 
vtilXAif x«« ysf^oif fv Ttti 911M ap^iiifiitf ^ ^goormu ^S ^ S«urjp« fiiS«$f 1 
9«yT6it( t^lAag UToflacrf;. to jxsv veg»s oaf xm «^idftou» to h x«i. aftSpLag 
rou TipaT9S x^A Tst' oiiru^v, xai ev rep tXijIci QpMfMvav . xeu tn uf 
*^VfX*'» xai TipicxTiHooTC/wy ovtcok tou svo; x«i toiv ff'oXXcey* ravrot yap 
|y tftpldfiicp fftQvoy, Here, for 9r«^txTiKcoTepov oyrfiov, which is also in 
the Harl. Ms., it is necessary to read vBguxuKoifTtpov on ; ior 
Ihen Ibis extract will be iu Rnglish : '' Thus abo the one and the 
many are in the intelligible and at the same time intellectUiU 
order,* in the number which there lirst subsists, as we are in# 
formed in the second hypothesis [of the Parmeuides] : the 
former {i. e. the one] being hound, and pertaiuiug to number, 
^ut. the latter [i. e. tlie many] being number, and pertajning 
lH>tb to bound aud infinity, and beiug surveyed iu multitude and 
the continuous, and containing iu itself the one and the many 7 
for theae subsist in number alone." P. S9. 1, 9* from the bot-^ 
tom> Proclus speaking of soul says : 849T1 yag «y «Moy« ftioyav r«^ 
vai|(rfi; tipuiMVoii wh t>MxWt c^iera^ Sc n^y oetpo«y tvipyaav tou vqv 
sr«^Xa^£iy opeyofiivn nj; ey $tincp reAciOTiiTo;, xai Tou.evQ$ sxcivov x>m 
^hoi} v^f voi)0-ca»$ eiSoi/s, vapidn re 4(uroy »«< vepip^o^aufi xux^, km 
taks l^iT9ifiptffi^i Toov 87rifioK»v iieupu to pCipumuf Twy siSwy, Ha6of(ov» 
fiiK to auTox9(Xov x^pt(, XAdopflpo'a Ss Ts «UTo&x«ioy, nmiapwf» is 
««i fx«O'T0y Tooy ^tX^ia^y, xai xa0' ey ff'flcyTa, x^i ov;^ ojeaov irarra yoou- 
wa, iiere^ for SAaipei to /ubt jtrroy twv s«S«y, which is also in the 
Harl* Ms., it is necessary to read Siaipsi ro afifpiarov x. t. X;. 

> See the Philebus of PUto, who there asserts and cites Philolaos 
as a sulficient authority for hU assertion, that Godf or the first cause, 
mingled all things fVom bound and infinity. 

* This order subsists immediately »fter the intelligible triad. See my 
coUcctiun of the Chaldean Oracles in Nus. XXXI, XXXII, XXXUI of 
th^ Classical Journal. 
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For tool, tceordiiig to Plato b tbe TinNeos, b a medium be-* 
tween an impartible ettence, (i. e. intellect,) and an essende di- 
vifible about bodies (i. e* the corporeal life). With this emeu* 
dation therefore, what Proclut saya will be as follows : ** For 
because soul is not allotted intellectual perceptions alone esta* 
blished in eternity, but desires to comprehend the at-once-col- 
lected energy of intellect, aspiring after tbe perfection which 
intellect contains, and after the one and simple form of its in- 
tellection, she runs round it, circularly [as it were] dances about 
it, and by the transitions of her intuitions divides the ifnparti' 
biliiy of forms, surveying indeed the beautiful itself, the just 
itseli^ and each of the other forms separately, and intellectually 
perceivin|^ all things according to one [i. e. one at a time], and 
not all things at once/' P. 34. 1. 1. «; yaj o fv irpo^pa kayof 
TO tr xoi awKwv vmifut fUf$tjn, xeu 8ii0o8fVf i uaru ^(fovor ra$ ifiwysf- 
vasTwvw yoijo-fi^ This likewise is the reading of this passage 
in the Harl. Ms. ; but something is evidently wanting; It ap- 
pears to me therefore, that after e$s yof o ir iffofopa Aoyo;, it 
IS requisite to add, ror ivBor kayw Siaipti, oura»( o w haofout Koyog 
X. r» X. And then what I conceive to be the meaning of Pro- 
cltts» will be in English : *' For as external speech divides that 
which is internal, thus also the dianoetic' energy distributes the 
one and simple conception of intellect, and proceeds about its 
united intellections discursively and temporally.'* 

P. 34. 1. 7« from the bottom : xoXXo; yap fij^iy o fv ^>mipf 
SmKpetTtiSf ravTigy ta^t puo^poaf tx^fmrrarw fivfti xai igeuriiutorarof, 
hxM09vn^g i§ ftyyos ouStv tiyoi ev roi; rpSs oftojcafiao'i* to te wfcAvf 
mwnoL TtAtiow xoTot Ti|y Axon nuurrmt ouo'iav. luera \m yap Ti|y 
avfJLiAwrpMf .njv tou f fSou; wpos Ttpf tiXijv* cofiftrrpia ffttv forty oiroray 
Xf«r|} TO xpsiTToy ti) fvca tou ;(ffipoyo^* xetra rotmiy oov ti}v crvft- 
fttrpiay, to x«Aoy syaoTpanrrst toi^ frv^uun* In this passage, ajfter 
irpo; n^y vAi^y, it appears to me to be necessary to add ro icaXoy 
fxXttfiirffi, and yctq I conceive is wanting after (rvfifurgw /tty. 
And then the whole will be in English : ^' For Socrates in the 
Phsedrus says, that beauty has tbe allotment of being most mani- 
fest and most lovely ; but that justice is. not accompanied *by 
any splendour in the resemblances of it which are here. And 
the good perfects all things according to the peculiar essence of 
each. For according to the symmetrical union of form with 
vMXitff beauty shinet forth to the view: since symmetry then 

■ For ^iMvoittj according to the Platonic philosophy, is ^ti^o^ixti rev Xfyo» 
fffffyiiA, tht ditcttnive energy of reason. 
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exists when that which is naturally more excellent has domi* 
iiibn over that which is inferior in excellence. According to 
this symmetry there fore> beauty is resplendent in bodies." 
P. 39* I* 6. XM oo iotVfMurrov ran jxsv xoivorf^a>y t^fuis rag iSion}r«; 
KpfSiVf Tfov Se [MpfxcoTifoov fti} B^ennnriM reus M'llSoXai;* m yaq rag 
mT6fU9vg xca rag %hag %arrwv iuK^opag Xflp^MVy xparrov tony ^ xotrx 
aftpwteiw vouy* ro it wurrji ^ nri ^Xftorov iuentinvron, jx«XXoy ijjftiy 
iicapviTM Suvfleroy. Here for ro Se Travrri x. r. X«, which the 
Hari. Ms. also has, it appears to me to be requisite to read 
rm 8f TflevTi) x« r. A. For what Proclus says is this: ** That it is 
not wonderful we should be able to speak of the peculiarities of 
things that are more common, but should be incapable of ap- 
prehending such fts are more partial. For to proceed to the 
indivisible and proper differences of all things, exceeds the abili- 
ty of the human intellect ; but we are niore able to survey the 
differences of things which are universally or very widely ex* 
tended/' P. 39- 1« 9* from the bottom : xat yog aroirov i^y, tuSvg 
fUroL rag nvyxaraSto'tig, sycyxeiy rag avof a(rf <^| [xai ovia/JMg ai^pog 
tir4<rrartxoo. irpnf otiy airo^iiirei vsgi nvoov] Trganof vtpi rotnan avojpsiy 
Atysi TOW vtiy axnrn nrayfuvan. In this extract, the words witnin 
the brackets are erroneously omitted in the Harl. Ms., and 
for nriorarixouy which is one of the omitted words, I conceive it 
necessary to read nriorniftoyixou. But for the last word rtroyfu* 
ywy, the Harl. Ms* has vportraypi^BVow, which is also the reading 
of the Ms. denoted by the Professor by the letters c. d. The 
true reading, however, appears to me to be ir}o<rTffT«y|xey«y. P. 
40« 1. 9* ogag ouy waXiv ori xai rshea xat avyxaraSHrigf xai ij tyiroe- 
<ng, xai 19 dnroyyaKri; rov Saxgarovg wXoyog, Here for vrirafng the 
Harl. Ms. has rightly nria-raa-^g. P. 40. 1. 9* from the bottom, 
xoi yag iv ri} Siayoia rou iroXirixou wavra foriy BwoiffJMriXtogf crrpa^ 
rvf/ogj gyirwp, ra^iapyy^g, ^iMg, Here, for Sijfto;, the Harl. Ms. 
has rightly Sijfuo;, as is evident from what immediately follows, 
XOI reoy BVvoyifMiroov wpog oXXijXa fiixpa ng fori ha^pa* warra yap 
S0Ti lyOOTixa xat oftou (ruw^amixora i y rvf rov iroAjrixou Siovoia/aAX* 
f^fitf vkitmi dtafopa arpanf^ov xai Sq/xiou' xat yog ivSoy ra ciSij /xoyoy 
i^y, xat TO oioy tiroxtfifMyoy ftt^ioroy oy. But for ftfpKrroy, in the 
concluding part of this^ extract, which is also the reading of the 
Harl. Ms., it is requisite to substitute a/xf^ioroy; and then 
the whole of what PrQclus says will be in English as follows : 
'^ For in the ratiocinative part of the politician all things exist 
in a conceptive manner, the general, the rhetorician, the centu* 
rion, and the plebeian, and the difference of the conceptions 
with respect to each other is but small ; for all of them are 
vital, and co-exist simultaneously in the reasoning power of the 
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politician. Exteroalljr, however, there it the greatest difference 
between the general and the pMman : for within [that it, im 
the mind of the politician] these were forms only, and thflft 
which is as it were their subject [i. e. itstifotet] is impartible.'' 
Procltts adds, immediately after: evrco^ apa xat tr r^flsmM 
wctnwf foifrwr OfbO^OMvr orronr, tf rf aoo'fup wafMnkk^ rtg tnrm 

wo^ XoyuMCi varrvvy tan aai «Mivi«0V otritor xtu ^fipyroir xm vootimtr. 
But here, for ^^jv/gtman^ which it also the reading of the Hari. 
Ms., it is requisite to substitute ofioj^^Mn^. For according to the 
Platonic philosophy all things subsist in a divine intellect «ler« 
nally^ vitally, and intellectually, and not canttmporaneemsly, since 
time pertains to soul and not to intellecU it is usually tbere» 
fore said by Platonic writers, that every thing which subsists in 
intellect is o/m^^o^, because every thing in/e/Zec^iia/ is character-^ 
ised by sameness. 

P. 4^. I. 10. Proclus in the investigation of what things 
there are ideas, and of Mhat there are not, inquires « xou tws 
fMpNty, oiov o^iaXfi^otf xtu SaxrvXov xai TWf roiotn'SDV* t« neu aurmv Tan 
Tfpi^Mov' «i xai toov xoxooy TfXftrroioy. In this extract, after twv tsmu* 
Mir, tlie Harl. Ms. has rightly, ei xcu rtov 4nip,|3fj9i)»OTa»r, xtu wmf 
fuy, aw; S* oti' «i xai twv rfp^aoTflov : for without this addition the 
inquiry would be incomplete.. The whole of the passage there- 
fore thus amended will be in English : " Whether there are 
ideas of parts, such as the eye, the finger, and the like : if of 
accidents, and these so as to subsist in one respect indeed, bat 
not in another : whether there are ideas of things artificial, and 
of the arls themselves : and in the last place, whether there 
are ideas of things that are evil.'' P. 43. 1. 7. xai yap aiXX»i 
fbtpioTtf; tOTi waa-a i) vorpa ^tKri;. In this passage, for ftf^o-Tct$, 
the Professor found in a M^. denoted by c, ^apMrro; ; but the 
Hurl. Ms. has rightly aftspioro; : for every intellectual nature 
is according to Plato and all his followers impartible, Proclus 
afterwards adds, x^i i) TpooSo; aun^ ha Tatiron^ro; ytyovfv* oiev S^ 
Koet «yfx^om)Ta ra itvTtpa raov ^paoron vrri, xai naora fjLSptxmg a ro 
•Xov /xff^ixo»f. Here, for the last word fuspiXMg, the Uarl. Ms. 
has very properly oK^xeo^ ; for then what Proclus says will be 
in English : ''And the progression of it (i. e.of an intellectual 
nature) is efiected tfatougb sameness ; whence also secondary 
intellects subsist in un proceeding union with such as are pri- 
mary, and the former are partially what the whole intellectual 
essence is totally" P. 44. I. 9* xai » ey rm ovri fu) t^oo/t^ /aovov 
sa^nvy (Of fvjcriv o tv ^tkr^fitp 2»xp«Ti|;, etXXoi xai ^|fU%1Iy anriay, urtrj" 
litrSoM ir«p«8ffiyfi«rixi}y rw vpOiKtorrog aic9 rou tXi^wg rtov ifvx^ 
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KM Ti)* r«0iy aurm¥ urn f»y afiA^p muuiof ir^ouXii^cMttv. Here 
immediately after 4tM« auu, ihe Harl. ^Ma^ liglfUy aflds ^^(i;^^, 
lei &i|TOu njy cxei*. So tfaa/t die whole of ihe passage ivill be in 
English : '^ And if not li^s Aiooe exists in beings as Socrates says 
in the Pbilebus^ but likewise soul, it is uiadoubtedly necessary 
to admit that the soul which is there [i. c. which is in truly- 
existing being,] is also Ihe paradigmatic cause of the multitude 
of souls which proceed from intellect, this caiise antecedently 
and accordii^ to transcendent union, compreheadji^ in itself 
ihe order and number of aoub/' 

T. 
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Artubus infixrats tenera^ lasciva per herbas 

Ludit. Lucrer. i. S60. 



1. — Isaiah xiv. 

'' Art thou also became weak as me? art thou become like 
untousf 

^H ait yeip r« vvv viXsig 



ilfMV HiMtos ; ^ ci y\ <ig ^/xa^, aSivous, 
fJlASpiTM doiyaros ; /touo'ix^^ SI (TOi ykuxvs 

IiTff^ U croi x&Ttaiev co-rpctfyrai Ae^^, 

Tnrrwxtt^y oS ^osa-^op', ijaov ywo^ ; 
olov irpoxeio-fti o^roSio^, S$ Aawv ri nc^¥ 
ivyyv eanjt^Tao^ras' ev 8s x«p8/« 
TOiauT* e^XXf ^* ow;^l irnvcso-iai wre, 
irpiv fli» TW aorepcwov e/*/3ijv«« wo8) 
xvxXov, TUgwv Tff r»¥ Ssoxrhrtov vi^u 
y^p»$ eihwro¥ fyxMr«0'r^0'«i i^ivm* 



* For we are idformed by t^roclui in Parmenid. that «fM««( sigoifies 

nt^mf virff jStXif; a transcendency oj union^ 
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IMMofm xikk^rokf npfAAwif iaxrw wiXof, 

7fM»f V Wvfi, xal x€tti)^wvtiU fitf 
xoTf I itm; fhur Ma fty 0*0 vifnp^i 
i^WT flroixoy wxyd t S^aXfioial cr§ 
^b a-wwwntf, roTw ^ooo-iy \!(yor 

*ilp' o}r^$ feriy, S^ imi0^ Mrriwir irort 
yijy fntSiiimif Irrpf^^t, fia^tXias r' ^i 
Xirffio-ffy ^f%^, T^y rf wafiMOO'aif x^^^ 
^Q0y 2$u^t| xa} xatTf(riMn(fey W^ci;* 
rovf r' al;pf/xaA«Dra( ovwor i^ ayi|X/«y 
IXvo*! iifffiMV ; eS xoKKTra Hj v^akAs 
Pgormv dwirrtov xai ye^ i/xf ' «{XXoio-i /btfy 
Sh^fflov avo^iy cuxAn^^ ^f i ra^;, 
ly o7|^ Sojxoi^ 8* fxaoTo; ^x^xf krai tt^ ^jfMsy' 
oi 8* ex Tff warigan xai ra^^; ifi^ifjLfU¥9^, 
SxKKvrros, axTtpiorrog ixxnaren, Sixi)y 
^$^^> vrrfiyoi^ xa) xwrh /3f/3Xintiyo^. 
mi ye Trjv o-fjv e^txelvwras X^^* 
kouo¥f woXhas ^ h^^ois aT»Aj<ra^. 
ro/fioy yoig aviowv oStot euxXee^ y^vo^- 
iavirovs Se rexyoi^ xai ^oy^i^ vo^vyreoy^ 
&yeoy Ixari vareo^y ci^ i^ /xi} ToAiy 

vaAAoKTi, fAiy^f vokeo'iv fitvA^(rawi yijy. 

♦ * ♦ » '» # 



9,,— Job xxviii. 1— 16. 28. 
" Surely there is a vein for the silver/' 8^c. 

Est auri locus, est ignava nocte reposta 
Pallentis vena argenti; defossaque ferrum. 
Dat tellus^ vastaqiie lapis fornace liqaescens 
Occultos chaljbes et non sua munera reddit. 
Ille domum tenebraruro, atque atrae limina noctis 
Dispicit: ille oculis terrai'daedala dona 
Pervidet, et quodqunque suo mirabile in orbe est. 
Abstrusas explorat opes, gemmantiaque antra. 
Quae nox condit iners^ atraeque simillima morti. 
Mutatur, cursuque procul declive priori 
Vertit iter fluvius ; valles arescere sentit 
PdStor, et oblito siccum pede transilit alveUm. 
Frugibus exuiidat tellus, incussaque amicam 
Suppeditat scintillam byemi ; latet intus opima 
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Sapphiris humus^ atque aureo loca puWere honesta. 
£st via, quam nee aves picta^, nee vultur ab alta 
JNube videty non pasta subit cum prole, leiaeoa; ' 
Illi nota tamen. Dextra saxa ille potenti 

Concutit^ atque inia montes radice revellit. 

« « « ♦ « # ♦ 

Ast ubi Doctrinse locus est ? ubi sancta renident 
Atria, vei quam casta beat Sapientia sedem i 
Illius nemo pretium docet ; optimus illam 
Terrs orbis se ferrenegat, barathnimque profuaduni> 
SpeluDCseque maris; non illam argenteus ardor, 
Nee Tartessiaci gravia sequavere metalli 
Munera ; non illam digna mercede meretur 
Fulvus onjx, non aetherio sapphira colore. 
Te, Genitor, mirantem animo et tua jura tuentem 
Alma beat Doctrina virum ; culpaeque timorem 
Accolit, intactosque ornat Sapientia mores. 



3. — Peruvianus ab Uispanis in servitutem conjectust 

Ut mihi servili cumulantur membra catena, 

Expulerunt flayam septima lustra comam : 
At neque, rugosa luctus minuente senecta, 

Tempora soUicito candidiora fluunt ; 
Nee minus aetherios oculus desiderat orbes. 

Nee patria didici posse carere mea : 
Cum vita vitae crescunt fastidia ; quotque 

Accedunt anni, pondera adesse reor. 
Uei mihi ! cur unquam super aequora tristia puppis 

Applicuit nostris impia vela vadis ? 
O utinam, fortes leto comitatus alumnos^ 

Qui bene pro patria cum patriaque jacent,' 
Spiritus assuetas exisset liber in auras^ 

Ad proavi rediens debita regna Dei ! 
Quacunque aspicio^ nebularum horrentia amictu 

Antra jacent, nuUis pervia luminibus. 
Officiosa micant solum, densasque per umbras 

Apparent medio sidera moesta die/ 
Nequicquam tacitis irrorant nubila guttis ; 

Nequicquam flava messe renidet ager 



' Ov. Ep. Bris. 

^ This phenomenon is said to be visible in mines. 
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Sive tukei colaaiy mo omUc coloribtts u4et, 

Noo TiriMB video, nam ego luce nibeiia. 
Ergo Dec petriu cedam moritiinu in iimbrM^ 

Nee cernem Mitk|ii» aexea tecta cam i 
Nee mibi contuelmn prsbebuot flumaiia munniii^ 

Nee mihi ferventes leiriet aura genas 1 
FeoaquC' perpetuo lattguebunt brachia moiUy 

Spirabitque feruB semper in ora vapor 2 
Tuque o, vitali terrain qui numine InttreSy 

Tutamen gentis principinnique meas ; 
Non te aorgentem video, non lumine puro 

SplendeDleoi, sparsa noD luibi nube uiCes : 
Nod ego puicfara tuCwCorno vestigia flafliii|i9» 

Cum petit occidui marmora vasta freti. 
Magne pater, initerere mei| miserere tuorum ; 

£ripe me vinclis teropus in omne meis. 
Annuit ipse Deus, tardique morantia fati 

Fila secat : taciturn pectora frigus obit. 
Ecce procul sacrae vibrantur in aere flammae ; 

AgDOSCO magui mitia signa Dei. 
Salve, optata dies ; grati salvete tremores, 

Morsque, meatn quas nunc claudis amica viam ; 
Libertasque redux salve ; mibi regia solis 

Jam sacras aperit, te comitante, fores. 
Jamque vale, luctusque gravis, ssevseque catenas, 

£t gens in luctus officiosa meos ^ 
Et tu, non ultra sa^vi mihi causa doloris, 

Quam fugio, longum, vita maligna, vale. 



4. 

Labitur, ex imoque poli no^ respicit orbe, 

Seu vellet nobis Phoebus adesse comes. 
Solve animos rerum nexu, jucunde senator, 

Et te da plenis, £miliane, jocis. 
Tu quoque, si possis dulcem, Cate, linquere Musam, 

Quas conjux, aut est fida puella tibi ; 
Carmine ais nuper G alios fudisse sonoro : 

Arma mero victor dux celebrare solet. 
Euclidae nebulas et jurgia pone sophorum, 

Et te, qualis eras, Postume, redde tuis. 
£t tu stipatus animo mitte, Attice, libros, 

Burmannosque graves, Elzevir^que domum ; 
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Et quid BlotnfeldQS volvtt, criticique Sictmbri : 

An nescis critics vint placere gregi^ 
At t9 majori sttnKo en revocandas, Ofelle i 

Haud te (ni fidldr) cura aliena^ moTet; 
Sed luctus pfx>prioSy aed non oiBdioahile viilnuiy 

Aversee nientein sed genia Hermiones. 
Accipe^ quee posaum, aolataa : non ttbi festa 

Infestare fenia tempora debet amor. 
Haud loquor ignotum ; sensi, fateorque doiere : 

At Don me aociis arcuit iile meia. 
Vive igitdfy daraque, comes : durairit Ulysses ; 

Ni faciet, patrios haud rediisset agros. 
Quid si (quod bona Parca vetet) moreretur amata ? 

Quid si rivali se daret ilia tuo ? 
At neqae tu incassos moerebis longius ignes ; 

Prospera sic spondent omina, Dtque boni. 
Ipse ego (crede mihi) vidi, com saspe morata 

Constitit in tecto tarda columba tuo. 
Hermione vultUy quo non tibi charior ullos^ 

Post longam praesens annuet ipsa moram. 
Spe valeas; atqae boc pariter de vate' canamus, 

Dum focus exardet> dum niicat igne merum : 
" Uni dum mens pura viro est, dum foemina servat 

Una fidem^ Divos haec ego dona peto ; 
Ut foveat juvenem sol indefessus amoris, 

Lunaque amicitiae lustret amica senem." 



5. — Scribleri Clypeus. 

Venit magna dies ; nato jamque addere nomen, 
Scriblere, et veterum studits sacrare parabas. 
Martini altisonnm elegit cognomen, eo quod 
Mille ilium critici et celebres sine fine poetae 
Gessissent, Francae gentis decus^ atque Batavae. 
Protinus arcessit socios, doctumque suorum 
Concilium : veiiiunt lecti lougo ordine patres, 
Qaos aut commentum, aut gravis insigniverat index. 
Heifisiadae venere duo, quos misit in Anglas 
Heinsius ipse oras ; venit Rutgersius beros, 
Taubmannusque sagax, Teutoque, acerque Panurgus, 
Martini comites ; Poptque e dente crueutus 



* T. Moore. 
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Bentleiiu, satiraa referena in vuloere acutas 
Ilicet augustam aociis venientibus aulam 
Ipse apeiity proafis confeitam et imagine roolta ; 
Scriverios nempe antiquo referebat ab oitu 
Majores senior, daramque ab orieine gentem. 
Consedere duces : turn sic Cornelius infit 

'' Dicitur in scuto primttm carpsisse soporem 
Alcides, clypeoque infantis corpora Achilbs 
Reptavisse ferunt, magnse cunabula Titas. 
Umbonem hunc sacra viridem rubigine' nobis, 
(Cemite), bellantis quondam ^[estamina deitrae, 
Fors dedit : hunc ohm, magm cum optasset habere, 
Non tiUit Insipidus : cunis, formose, recumbes 
Talibus, et sapientum oculis, Mardne, placebis/' 

Viz ea ; panduntur ports, et nutrice gemend 
AiFertur medio residens Martinulus ftre. 
Cum subito horrescit visis, mutatque colorem 
Scriblerus ; gelida coeunt forniidine membra, 
Collapsusque cadit. Fit clamor, et undique circum 
Curritur, ac varia strepitant longa atria turba. 
Serpentes una credas stridere, vel una 
Ferratis centum confligere cornibus ollas. 
Exsurgit tandem, vixque haec e pectore proroit. ' 

*^ Heu tristea vits casus ! heu semper iniqua 
Sors homini! qus Tisiphone^ quae te, impia, Erinnjs 
Nostra importunis (infandum !) gaudia jussit 
Fluere ofiSciis, unaque abstergere mappa 
Mille annos i ** 

(Here about £00 verses are' lost.) 

Dixerat : adgemuit trisd Bentleius amico, 
Taubmannusque gravi pressit suspiria voce. 



NOTICE OF 

Dw^ HELDENBUCH von IRAN, aus detn 
SCHAHNAMEH des Firdussi von I. Goerres, 
in zwei bdnden, mit zwei Kupfern und einer Charte. 
8vo. Berlin. 

Xhe appearance of this ^ork is one of the roost important 
occurrences in modern literature. Though it has for ages been 
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a desideratttnii jet none hitherto have ventured on sQch an 
arduous labor : Atkinson^ Ludolf, WahU Hammer^ Scott Wa- 
ring, Ross, and others, have translated episodes and detached 
Eieces ; Champion completed eight books ; but Goerres alone 
as had the courage and perseverance, worthy of a German, to 
attempt a version of the whole Shdhndmeh. Lumsden projected a 
textusemendatus of the original work> some time since, at Calcutta, 
of which he has merely edited one volume^ in an infampus type : 
and his abandonment of the undertaking cannot be sufficiently 
regretted, on account of the number of Mss. which presented 
themselves to be collated in India^ and on account of the neces- 
sity of such a mass of' materials to restore, in any degree,' Fer- 
dausi's corrupted text. For, unless this great poem be sub- 
mitted to the press by a critical scholar, it will shortly contain 
scarcely one unadulterated distich ; since if every transcriber 
mutilates the text by the introduction of parallel and often of 
discrepant words, adding to it on every occasion verses of his 
own composition, it must follow, as the consequence, that Fer- 
dausi will in process of time be the rallying name of each 
scribbling poetaster of Persia, rather than the work of the author 
of the great poetic Chronicle of the Kings of Ir&n. But, as this 
poem still remains among Eastern arcana, it will not be amiss 
to submit an outline of it to our readers before we discuss the 
merits of the present translation. 

With the life of the author we shall dispense, as it has already 
appeared in an English form. The first book of this poem re- 
lates to the earlier and fabulous epochs of Persian history, and 
in particular to the endeavors of Kaiumerz and Siamek his son 
to defend their throne from the assaults of the Devs or Dae- 
mons. Siamek and Kaiumerz both die in the course of the book, 
and Hushang succeeds to them. 

The secoqd book treats of the progress of civilisation, the 
origin of the magi, and the fire-worship; the early state of 
society is beautifully depicted, and the character of Hushang 
.drawn with great poetic skill. These two books being more 
especially devoted to the^ introduction of the author's plan, we 
find in his account of Tahmura^, who is said to have enchained 
the Daemons, a certain display of politics, and the more ad- 
vanced arts> which exhibit a still higher degree of advancement in 
the history of Jemshid. The Takhti Jenishid at Istakhr is attri- 
buted to this prince, and innumerable fables are asserted of him 
and his throne : from some singular anomaly in Oriental history, 
he is confounded with Solomon king of Israel, and a. coasting, 
trade is said to have taken place in his time, such as the sacred 
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necordf assure os took place in tbait of So6»QiOti* Ho ia said 
la have confined tbe Daemons^ to have established dtferent de- 
partments for the different sects, to have become haughlj) and to 
have declined, like Solomon, froin tbe practice of reKgioii. 
D'hohak, king of Arabia, taking advantage of the general dis- 
content, marches against Jemshid, and slajs hinar. His son Feri- 
diiii is concealed from the conqueror's rage, and finds refuge 
in Albons : meanwhile D*hohak makes ineffectual search for 
him, which, after levelling the house in which be was born, he 
is forced to abandon. Shortly afterwards the famous black- 
smith Gaweh revolts, and raises his apron as tbe standard of 
disaffection to D'hohsk, and adoption of Ferid6n's cause. 
D*hohak and his partisans are routed, himself confined in Mount 
Demavand, and Feriddn restored to the throne. He under- 
takes a journey through his dominions to redress the disorders 
which had taken place during the usurpation, and is desirous of 
contracting a marriage for his three sons, Tur, SalfHf and Irij, 
with jtrzu, Mah, and Behi, the three daughters of Kbosrav^ 
who attempts to deceive him. Salm has Greece assigned to 
him,Turha8Turan, and Irij has Iran as his seat of government 
Salm begins to machinate against bis father, and with some 
difficulty induces Tur to join him : complaints are made to 
Ferid&n of their mal-administration, and Irij ofkrs to mediate 
between them and the king. His brothers murder him on bis 
u-ay, and send his head to their father, who grows outrageous, 
and meditates deep revenge. Accordingly, he marries Irij's 
daughter to his own nephew, from whom Menuohehr was born, 
who after a series of adventures avenges bis &tber by the death 
of his uncles. Ferid6n recedes from government, and Ferid6n 
is crowned. About this time we are introduced to tbe hero 
Sam Neriman, who orders bis • son ZaI to be exposed, from a 
doubt of his legitimacy on account of bi^ white hair. A lioness 
suckles him, as he lies at the foot of Alborz, and at last he is 
saved by the Simorgh, who takes him to her home, tn conse^ 
quence of a dream, Sam goes to Alborz, and receives bis son 
from the Simorgh, with a feather, which he is to burn in any 
great distress. ZaI falls in love with Rudabeh^and Sam, finding 
the magi prognosticating from this marriage tbe birth of a 
warrior, gives bis consent. Menucbelir takes offence, convenes 
Sam, and orders him to destroy Mibrab, Rudabeb's father, and 
his cities. On his march be is met by ZaI, when Mibrab 
'threatens to murder Rud6beb, from which be is with difBcuHy 
deterred. Consent, however, is at length given to the marriage. 
ZaI is well received by Menuchebr, who, like Qi^dipus, solves 
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seteral temgmafly Aaf were proposed to hini^ and afte^Wiardi 
displays his valor at i^ tournament. Some time afterwards^ h^ 
tfnd Rudabeh (xA^^j) ^^^ married ; and Zal being distracted 

at her illness, before the birth of Rustam, burns the feather, on 
which the Simorgh appears, and with many a magical cere- 
mony introduces Rustam to the world. Menuchehr cedes the 
throne to Nodurz^ who is murdered by Afrasiab, king of Turan, 
on account of a defeat which he had experienced from ZaK 
Rustam takes Afrasiab prisoner, who escapes : a peace is at 
length concluded. Of this dynasty Gurshasf was the last king; 
after whom we have the histories of Kai Kobad and Kai Kaus, in 
whose reign Rustam again appears, as a warrior, delivering the 
latter from imprisonment. An episode follows relative to Rus- 
tam's amour, and the birth of bis son Sohrab, of which, if we 
recollect right, a considerable part has been translated in Scott 
Waring's Tour to Shlrdz. Sohrab's conflict and adventures with 
Gurdafrid, the Amazonian heroine, the treacherous information 
of Hujir, his conflict with his father Rustam, his victory and 
mercy, his second conflict with him, and his death, are perhaps 
the finest wrought and most forcible parts of the poem. Afra- 
siab renews his hostile invasions in the time of Kai Kaus, whose 
son Siavush proceeds to oppose him. The issue is favorable 
to the Persians ; but Kai Kaus not ratifying his son's covenant, 
Siavush deserts to Afrasiab, marries his daughter, and is de- 
stroyed by him through the malice of Kershuz. Kai Khosrav was 
the issue of this marriage. Kai Kaus relenting, Rustam is dis- 
patched against Afrasiab, who slays his champion, wounds the 
king himself, and driving him before him, reigns Seven years in 
Turan, devastates the country, and returns to Irfin. 

This hasty sketch of a very small part of the poem will serve 
to give an idea of the whole : — to give a full synopsis would re- 
quire a work of no moderate size. The different episodes alone 
would demand a minute and separate discussion ; and if an ex- 
amination into their sources were instituted, as the critical in- 
quirer would expect, a dissertation half as long as the original 
would be the result. But^ from the extensive duration attri- 
buted to the lives of Afrasiab, Rustam, 8cc. we must argue, 
that they were, in different ages, different men, under the same 
name: and this we know to have been a custom in the East 
from a period beyond the memory of history. Rustam's fraud 
with Sohrab, and his subsequent ingratitude to him, are points 
in which we conceive Ferdausi to have failed : they are discredi- 
table to the hero of the poem. Zal also appears to live an age 
commensurate with that of Rustam : whilst Gudurz, Tus, and 
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Other renowned chftincten periab in a very tame way, we-fiad 
Rustam the victim of a snare, where he met an untimely end. 
Several writers have attempted to show that Kai Kaus and 
Nimrod were the same individual : we, however, think the fact 
by no means proved. Nimrod became a common name of fabu- 
lous times ; and many wonderful things, such as the Birs, and 
the Mugelib^h in Babylonia, have been ascribed to him. So 
likewise Kai Khosrav has been identified with the Humay6o of 
the Eastern writers : this monarch, like Arthur and Pharamond 
of '' round table fanu,** instituted twelve champions of Persia, 
one of whom of course was the famous Rustam. By Kai 
Khosrav Afrasi&b was slain, who was succeeded by his son 
Jih&m. 

We can expect to found no correct system of chronology on 
these wild legends. They are only interesting as far as they 
elucidate the early fables of this ancient nation. The idea, 
however, which some have entertained, that Ferdausi borrowed 
from Homer, is too preposterous to be discussed : both were 
original poets, having the legends of their respective countries 
as the basis of their works. We can hardly, conjecture from 
what particular text Goerres has translated his author. We 
are aware that it was the result of a collation of Mss., but we 
are not favored with the emendated readings. Wahl, in the part 
which he edited gave a very vitiated text. We know but of one 
good amendment in the whole, which is in the substitution of 
^ja %M for WW& « %i *" ^^^ account of Zal's exposure. We are 
of opinion, that but little ess^fitial service is done by the trans- 
lation of an Eastern author : the idioms of the languages must 
cause circumlocution; and if it be a poetical version, the dis« 
tance from the force and sense of the original is considerably 
greater. Such is the case with most of those that the Germans 
have translated into verse : whereas, if they had given to us a 
itxim emendatus, and elucidated it with Latin notes, historical, 
critical, and explanatory, they would have conferred on us an 
essential favor, and have at the same time promoted the study 
of Oriental literature. We should thus have become possessors 
of the authoVs text, for the want of which no translation can 
compensate us. We remark also, that towards the close of the 
poem, Goerres has slurred over events, and curtailed Ferdausi 
most egregiously : and we decidedly think, that in many parts, 
he might have more lucidly explained the meaning of his original. 
it was doubtless a laborious undertaking, although one likely 
to be soon forgotten, on account of the absence of the Persijm, 
and the difficulty of procuring a copy of it. Few, except- the 
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Eastern scholar^ would be inclined to read a loose translation of 
Ais immortal performance, and be would prefer to read it in the 
manuscript, and would only have recourse to the German ver- 
sion to resolve a difficulty, which its abridgment' would . disable 
it, most probably, from explaining. 

Goerres has evinced his good sense, indeed, by confining 
himself to a prosaic version of his author ; we regret only, 
that it should be so curtailed. His preliminary observations 
are valuable, and contain much critical matter, and the map, 
with which he has accompanied it, discloses much patient and 
geographical research. Tlie work, however, appears to us rather 
a compilation from one of those abridgments of Ferdausi, which 
are so frequent in the East, and of which we have seen speci- 
mens, both in Persian and Arabic, than a direct translation of 
the original : — both may have, indeed, furnished materials to the 
translator. 

Having, in the beginning of our review, given some idea of 
the nature and contents of tlie poem, we shall now, merely, 
translate the index given to each volume of the German version, 
that our readers may form their own judgment of the subjects 
which it contains. And, probably, we might be unable to offer 
a better analysis of Ferdausi, 
Vol. I. — 1 . The History of Kaiumers. 
2. The History of Hoshan'g. 

8. The History of Tahmuras. 

4. The History of Jamshid. 

5. The History of Zohak (pronounced D'hohak by 

the Arabs). 

6. The History of Feridun's birth, and the destruc- 

tion of Zohak. 

7. The History of the journey of Eeridun's three 

sons to Yemen. 
B. The History of the dispute of the three brothers^ 
and Irej's death. 

9. The History of MenuchiAr, and the revenge of 

Irej's death. 

10. The History of Sam and Zaizer. 

11. The History of Newadir. 

12. The History of Su and Garsbasp. 

13. The History of Kaikobad. 

14. The History of Kai Kawus, and his march to 

Mazender&n. 

15. The History of Kawus's journey to Hamaveran. 

16. The History of Kawus's flight to Heaven. 
VOL, XXXI. CI. Jl. NO. LXn. T 
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17. The History of Rastim't bant in Tuiin. 

18. The History ofRustam^s combat with bis son 

Sobrab. 
Vol. II.«*19. Tbe History of Siawusb and Sudabeh. 
20. The History of tbe death of Siawush. 
£1. Tbe History of tbe Revenge of Siawusb's death, 

and tbe conquest of Tui&n by Rustam. 
££• Tbe History of tbe abduction of Kai Kbosrav 

from Turin to Ir&n. 
£3. The History of tbe death of Firud. 
£4. Tbe History of the contest with Kamus and 

Kakan. 
£5. The History of tbe battle with Akwan tbe Dev. 
£6. The History of Kerkin and Pusban. 
£?• The History of tbe battle of Biran, and tbe battle 

of Human and Pusban. 
£8. The battle of the twelve Champions, and the 

history of the war, undertaken by Kai Khosrav. 
£9* Kai Khosrav's passage over the waters of the Sereb 

to Mount Kenk. 
dO« Afrasiab*s death, — the completion of the blood 

revenge for Irej, and Siawush. 

31. The History of Kai Khosrav's disappeafance. 

32. The History of Lohrasp. 

33. The History of Gushtasp and Zerdusht. 

34. The History of Isfendiar^s imprisonment in Ken- 

deban. 
55. Isfendiar's departure to Rewindes by way of 

"THE SEVEN TABLES.** 

36. Tbe History of Rustam's battle with Isfendiar. 

37. The History of Rustam's death.' 

To this succeeds another dissertation by the translator, which 
we cannot notice, at present. From the Sh&hnimeh * vari- 
ous heroic poems have sprung, such as the Barz&nfimeh^ of 
which there is a copy b the French King's library ; and the 
Shehinsh&b-n&meh, of which there is a copy in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, which continues the events of Persian His- 
tory down to the reigning Monarch Fath Ali Sb&h. Sir. Wm. 
Ouseley has given an account of the author of this work in his 



' The difference of the orthography in some of these names is occa- 
sioned by the variation of the German, as we were unwiliins totally to 
remodify them from that sbape^ into which Goerres had moulded them* 

* The Shahn&meh itself is said to have been borrowed from the Bas- 
Uina&meh. 
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Travels ; and we suspect from the parts of it which we have 
Been, that it is a very meagre and pitiful production. Our pre- 
sent observations have been intended to be merely cursory : ajid 
he, who would form an exacter notion of the poem, must have 
recourse to the immense folio itself. 
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IRACJE PERSIC JE DESCRIPTIO, quam ex 
Codicibus Mss. Arabicis BibL Lugd. Bat. edidit^ 
versione Latina et annotatione critica instruxit 
Petrus Johannes Uylenbroek, Discipl. Ma* 
them, et Physic. Lector iruAcad. Lugduno -Batava. 

JL HIS work is divided into two parts : the one containing a dis- 
sertation on Ibn Haukal's Geography, the other being a collec- 
tion of various descriptions of the Persian Ir&k. The dispute, 
whether the Persian version of Ibn Haukal, translated into En^ 
glish by Sir Wm. Ouseley^ and supposed by De Sacy to have 
been an epitome of the Arabic, be referable to him, as well as 
the arguments of these two writers, as to the date of the work 
itself, are discussed with great ability ; but, after a careful ex- 
amination of this question, he, in conjunction with Ha maker, 
arrived at the conclusion, that the Persian and Arabic copies 
are two distinct works ; that the Persian is the more ancient, and 
therefore, neither a version, nor an epiton^e of Ibn Haukal, but 
that, of which Ibn Haukal made use in the compilation of his 
Geography, and which appears to be the same as the publication 
of Ibn Khordadbehi. This position is substantiated by clear 
and convincing arguments. There is great, discrepancy in the 
copies : — for instance, the Persian describes Mahadiah, as a 
small town built by Abdallah, and the Arabic, as a large town 
built by Al Mahadi Billah. The comparison, instituted be- 
tween these copies and Ab'ulfeda, displays a deep acquaintance 
with the Eastern writings, and serves to support the inference, 
which the collator would deduce from it, by proving the vast 
points of difference which subsist between the two. The pa- 
rallel and contradictory passages in this collation, are judiciously 
-aeparatedirom each other. He demonstrates from a paragraph 
in the work itself, that Ibn Haukal always carrie^d with him. 
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and made oie of the books of Ibn Kbordadbebi-— Al 

Abul Faraj ; and tbat Abu Ishak Al Faresi showed hioi a geo^ 

iraphical table of Sind aod Persia, whom he well identifies with 
Lhordadbebi. To him, therefore, b the Persian copy translated 
by Sir Wm. Ouseley referred ; yet as it is well known tliat 
Sir W. O. is now possessed of a more perfect Ms., called, SHr 
al Beldan, it would be difficult to decide, which of the two was 
really the production of this writer, or whether their variations 
originated in the incuria of the transcriber. Having thus intro- 
duced the book to the notice of the public, we shall proceed to 
examine the different accounts of places given in this collection 
of Asiatic geographers. Taking ibn HaukaFs list of places the 
first in order, 2. We shall, cursorily, notice some few of his 
remarks. He defines the mountainous region to contain, Mah 
al Coufa and Mah al Basra, the Eastern boundaries of %i4iich 
are the desert of Kborasan, Persis, Ispahan, and the eastern 
part of Khuzistdn : the western limits are Azerbaijan, the 
northern, Dilem, Kazvin, and Rai, the southern, Irak and part 
of Kbuzist&n. His first description relates to Hamad&n, with 
the roads leading from it to various places, and makes mention 
of a cave in Mount Behistun, in which the figure of the horse 
Sen DAN,' on which Khosr&v is sitting, is admirably carved. 
Hamaddn is recorded to have been a great city, a parasang io 
length and breadth, with a wall, suburbs, and four irori gates^ 
and houses made of mud : — in this account the two cities oJF 
Ispahan are noticed, the one called Yehudiah, probably after 
the Jews, tbat were led into captivity, the other Sharestanah. 
It was at this time, famous for its trade in hemp, and silk ves-- 
tures, particularly that called washi, and as much celebrated for 
its dyes and fruits as it is at present. Mount Behistun is de- 
picted as inaccessible, of a height, to which no one has ever 
been known to reach : in it are many remains of the old reli- 
gion of the country, assigned by some to the sculptor Ferhad ; 
the cavern above-mentioned appears to have been somewhat of 
the same nature as that of Elephantine, and if we may believe 
the Arabic writers, to have contained several groups of figures. 
Modern travellers make mention of the curiosities of the place. 
The alphabetical topography of Jakuti is the next in order in 
this collection. He gives a strange account of aromatic reeds 

i^j^.j^^ «rA^) being found near Thaniah Al Rikab, in the 
woods of Mount Nihavend, which are cut off at the ends, at a 



- This horse is called elsewhere, Shebdis. 
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certain length, and carried to other countries, with this peculi- 
arity, that if they bring them down the mountain, by way of 
Thaniah Al Rikab, they are exceedingly fragrant, but instantly 
lose their fragrance if brought down by any other way. The 
writer has the precaution to add, that this reed is no longer to 
be found there. He records, that the most ancient name of the 
Shahrestanah division of Ispah&n was Jai, and afterwards Medu 
nah, or the city: this information Sir W. O. has likewise extracted 
from the Pahlavi remains : many of the villages of this capital 
were called Destajerd, which name is detected in one or two at 
Rai. .Yakuti corroborates our preceding assertion, that the other 
division of the city received its appellation from the Jews led 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar : — but as these two parts of ancient 
Ispah&n are cited as two separate cities, it is not improbable 
that one was purposely erected for the Jewish captives, whom 
the existing superstition required to live apart from the native 
worshippers of Ormuzd. 

To this succeeds Kazvini's Geography of the Persian Irak, 
which takes notice of the great brieve of seventy arches, and the 
paved way, two farsangs in length leading from it, which Atabeg 
Shir Gir made between Aba and Sawa. Among the mirabilia 
of the vicinity, it is averred^ that in Arshab, iron can be wrought, 
but not m Nasekin, whatever be the heat administered to it; 
and that vice versa, the Dyers' caldron may be heated in Na- 
sekin, but not in Arshab, notwithstanding the degree of heat 
applied for the purpose, and that if any workman of the one 
place migrates to the other, his work will not succeed.* These* 
ineptise are worthy of record, however absurd they may be in- 
trinsically, because they serve the important purpose of explain- 
ing to us, how Herodotus was occasionally subjected to be 
duped by fables, and how Ctesias detailed these idle legends, on 
the asseveration of the narrators, for absolute facts. The tradi- 
tions of the subterranean cell of Abhar, frequented by Abu' 
Beer the Thaharite, — of the fountain of Ardbeheshtek, — of the 
tower erected at Isfajin from the hoofs of wild asses, are goo4 
commentaries on the romance of the latter. 

Kazvini asserts, that the part of Ispahan, which was called 
J at, was built by Alexander the Great, to which we cannot giva 
credit. A beautiful distich from an anonymous poet, is quoted/ 
relative to the delights of this city : 
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<' When sad, I would desire nothing in Ispahan, bejond its 
streams of wine clearly flowing|, and the breath of the Zephyr, the 
fanning of the wind, and its air sweet above all sweet things/' 
Here are fruits continuing ail the year, of which equally marvd^i- 
lous stories are detailed. In his account we also detect the as- 
sertion, that the Zaieuderond and the Kermana are the same 
river, proved by reeds marked in a particular manner being 
thrown into the one, and emerging from the other. The fable 
of the whirlpool in the Jake Horn El Bawab near Idaj is very 
Mngular, having the property, not of engulphing any animal that 
may chance to fall into it, but of whirlbg him round till he dies, 
and finally projecting him on the shore. We read of an army 
having formerly encamped at the gates of Berujird, over night, 
all of whom, were turned into stones before the morning, of 
which, it is asserted^ that strong vestiges remain at present. 
These rude stones probably were relics of ancient Magianism, 
and resembled our Slone-benge, Stanton Drew, and other 
I>ruidical Temples ; for, we know that many such existed in 
Persia-;— if so, this one perverted anecdote will clearly show 
how much the historians of the earlier epochs had to contend 
with prevailing superstitions, and incongruous traditions. The 
subterranean dwellings at Tehr&n are cited, to which the natives 
resort in times of hostile aggression : — these are interesting, as 
being analogous to the fintjixed habitations of the human race, 
as Perizonius has fully shown. The custom of selecting sum- 
mer and winter quarters, which the Nomades still practise, yet 
obtains in Persia : the Sassanian dynasty for the most part win- 
tered in Irak, and spent the summer in the mountainous region 
of Kuhist&n. In this mountainous district, one of the rivers of 
Paradise is said to flow from the top oif Mount Arwend ; to it 
the sick resort from distant parts, and it is only at a stated time 
in each year that its waters issue out of the fissure of the rock. 
Some such a legend as this was current from an immemorial 
period ; we detect it in tlie mythos of the Ganges, and in the 
pool in the New Testament, which the Jews believed to acquire 
sanative properties, from the descent of an angel. The sculp- 
tures at Mount Bisit&n, which we have already adduced, are 
here described at greater length, and a most marvellous account 
of Khosrav's horse is appended to it, in the midst of which,' the 
minstrel Barb&d is introduced with all the importance of the 
Bard in '^ the olden time/' The existence of a volcano on 
Mount Damavend is asserted by this writer, of which we do not 
recollect any other author to have given to us information. 
Besides the superstitions whiA we have noticed, we read of 
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mines of antimony (J^O* quicksilver, lead, and copperas 

(g|y O9 being found near it, and one of red sulphur existing in 
it. The smoke of the sulphur is averred to proceed from se- 
venty orifices in the mountain. At Mount Yalah Basham,huge 
stones are discovered, which the neighboring people transmute 
into the forms of a shepherd leaning on his crook and feeding 
his flocks, of a woman milking a cow, and of other fantastic 
figures. In his description of Rai, he states, that the bunches 
of grapes produced there, often weigh one hundred pounds, 
which will substantiate the account of those brought to Joshua, 
by the spies who visited Canaan, just before the Israelitish entry 
into the Land. 1'his city, called ** the Mother of Cities,'' is celo- 
brated for its fruits, combs, and other manufactures, made from 
the wood Kbalanj, which grows in Taberist&n : the inhabitants 
are very skilful in turning it, and ornamenting it with paintings 
and various devices. 

• At Kom is a salsuginous spring, believed to be guarded by a 
talisman, which is still seen in a rock. Its water condenses into 
salt, which is taken away by passengers. Near it, is a salt mine, 
from which if any one bears away the salt without leaving the 
price of it, the ass on which the load is placed will become 
lame. There are also mines of silver and gold, in the vicinity, 
and in the city is a talisman that charms away venomous rep- 
tiles. We are not surprized at discerning such traditions of this 
place ; because, a veneration for a long period has been attached 
to it, and under the reigning monarch, it is a sanctuary that pro- 
tects the offender from the punishment of all offences, if he be 
fortunate enough to reach it, without falling into the power of 
his pursuers. Karkan, likewise, is furnished with a' similar talis- 
man against scorpions, which communicates its virtue even to 
the dust of the territory, if drank in water, or even taken in the 
hand. The whole of this narrative is interspersed with the lives 
of eminent men born in these particular places, and the histori- 
cal parts, abstracted from the legendary tales, yield considerable 
information concerning the ancient and modern state of this part 
of the country. As this publication of Uylenbroek is a com- 
pilation from eastern authors, the tfame places are recapitulated 
in each writer, from whom an extract is made. After Kasvini, 
Ab&lfeda's statement in his great Geographical work, is cited 
from the famous Ms. at Leyden, which is replete with solid 
matter, containing the admeasurement of distances, the longitude 
and latitude of places, with a very brief notice of their more 
important buildings. It has more the appearance of a travel- 
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ler'a note book, Chan of a descriptive topography. Its value in 
a great decree consists in its citations from Ibn Haukal, on 
whose text it would make a good commentary. It is followed 
by an alphabetical lexicon of places in the Persian irftk, which 
is very useful as a geographical reference, although containing 
nothing which we can extract ; and the whole is concluded by 
an appendix, composed of passages from Ibn Yunes, Kaxvini, 
ibn Ajas, and Abu Tbaleb. The first consists simply of the 
followmg longitudes and latitudes. 

Nihawend, Long. 7^^ Lat. SG". 

Hamad4n, Lotig. 73o. Lat. S6». 

Kom, Long. 75o. 55'. Lat, 35*. 5'. 

Rai, Long. 75*. 2lOf. Lat. 35*. 45'. 

Sb&hr(iz6r, Long. 70°. W. Lat. 36p. 45'. 

Kasvin, , Long. 75^ Lat. 36^. 

Dobawend, Long. 7&'. S(f. Lat. 369. 55\ 

Ispahan, Lone. 74^ 40*. Lat. 34^ 30". 

Tlie rest Hve omit, as we have given ample specimens of their 
stile in our review of Kazvini. Notwithstanding the puerilitiei 
which we have discussed, it will be evident from the other parts, 
of what great use to the general scholar the geographical works 
of the East may prove ; and we do not chink that we could bav^ 
selected a better example than this collection of Uylenbroek. 
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An account of some recent discoveries in Hiero^yphical 
Literature nnd Egyptian Antiquities^ by T. Young. 
M . D. F. R. & London, Murray. 

£gypt is a country full of pabulum for that desire of mental 
excitement which is the characteristic of the age. A more won-i 
derful country than it is, even in its fallen state, never entered the 
notice of the traveller. £ven now it realizes all the sublime of 
architecture, and monumental sculpture. While standing face 
to face with its portraits of demigods and heroes, in colors as fresh 
as if yesterday laid on, or threading the mysterious galleries of its 
sepulchral caverns — or '' finding no end, in erring mazes lost/' 
amidst its prodigious moiinds, its magnificent perystylesj its 
rock<-hewn groves, and gigantic statues; no wonder if the travels 
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ler feels biihself tradsported froiii the '' brief present/' to 
*^ when the earth was young"^f he fancies himself associated 
with the first born of her children — or imagines himself gazing. 
on some suspended work of necromancers^ or on some deserted 
city of the primitive giants. Giants the builders certainly were 
iu audacity^ energy, and ambition ; and if Bryant be correct, it 
was to the hands of the Titans, or giants of scriptural record 
and profane fable, that the world is indebted for the stupen- 
dous works which seem to defy violence and time. To our 
minds, both the increased interest excited by Egyptian researches, 
and the cohiparative facility by which it can be gratified, are 
auspicious omens for the great cause of foian's moral and intel-> 
lectual improvement ; for we are persdaded that to Egypt we 
may safely look for all tbe corroborations, requisite to those in- 
spired books, on which Christian morals and Christian civiliza- 
tion are founded, which may at once gratify scientific curiosity^ 
promote religious belief, and confirm religious hope. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at, if there should be a rival- 
ry in the field of Egyptiau Antiquity, and an eagerness to set up 
the first memento of discoveries made therein. Something of 
this feeling, created by the non-acknowledgment of prior suc- 
cess, in the same walk, from M. Champollion, has it seems been 
the chief impulse which has induced Dr. Young to publish on 
the present occasion. But we are inclined to pass judgment 
between the contending parties as the umpire in Merrick's tale of 
the Chamelion — to the efi^ect that the merit of the discoverv of 
Phonetic symbols belongs to neither. Kircher indubitably, 
two himdred years ago, makes frequent attempts to explain 
names by the same syllabic process as Dr. Young. Bnt setting 
this fact aside, what does the claim amount to f*-* the admis- 
sion of a very inexcusable ignorance in an interpreter of Hiero- 
glyphics, — that the Chinese language has from time immemo- 
rial employed a Phonetic process to express the sounds of 
names. Another circumstance is equally a reflection on the 
claimants — the ignorance that modem heraldry, (a fragment of 
the Hieroglyphical language) expresses names syllabically^ pic- 
turally, and conventionally. 

With respect to that portion of Dr. Young's book, which 
concerns the decyphering of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics pro- 
perly so called, we are willing to admit, that it contains much 
curious and meritorious investigation. We, however, are not' 
sanguine as to the practical result of such researches. We are 
sorry to throw cold water on the ardor of speculation ; but we* 
cannot help expressing our conviction that the Hieroglyjphical 
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kngom is, aiicl must be, a ** fountain sealed/' Our convio 
tion antes from the essential nature of such a language, and the 
steps bj wnich it must have, of necessity, progressed towards its 
completion. The problem sought to be solved appears to us 
from its very nature insoluble. All would be plain sailing with 
the primitive inventors of symbolic writing, while natural ob- 
jects were to be imitated, or even while metaphorical meanings 
were to be assigned to those natural objects ; as for instance a 
house, or temple. But when abstract ideas, incapable of pictu- 
ral representation, were to be expressed, their difficulty began ; 
for instance, virtue, vice, beauty, uglineu, truth, fidsehaod, good, 
evil, the passiom, ^efacuUies, the feeUnjgi, and the functions. 
And here, too, the difficulty of interpretation begins, for the signs 
for these must have been strictly conventional among the learned 
inventors appertaining to the Hierocracy; and this considera- 
tion again renders the key of intire interpretation far more pre- 
sumptuous than is warranted by reason and by fact ; for bow 
can any one, having no traces of a dictionary to resort to, no 
well identified alphabet of any kind, and not actually appertain- 
ing to or enrolled among the covenanting Hierocracy, deter- 
mine what symbols the priests, through mere caprice or arbi- 
trary decision, pleased to attach to the infinite variety of abstract 
ideas i All that we at present know of this matter, as relates to 
Egypt, is a feeble traditional glimmering derived through Horus 
Apollo, and other apocryphal sources. Dr. Young has 
added to the list of such of the symbcds as have been already 
explained ; and certainly the slow experimental process for de- 
termining the meaning of single symbols which he has adopted, 
and which Bryant had previously recommended, is the only fea- 
sible means of augmenting our present meagre and insignificant 
stock of Hieroglyphical information. Though it is mainly in 
this conventional representation of abstract ideas that the Chi- 
nese differ from the Egyptians, we nevertheless think that Dr. 
Young might have availed himself of many useful hints in this 
branch of the subject from the Chinese language, with which it 
does not appear that he is familiar, and without a familiarity 
with which, an attempt to decypher a philosophical language 
seems to us to partake more of quackery than of science. Ne- 
vertheless, with some exceptions, we are, as we have said, dis- 
posed to concur, with Dr. Young in the meanings he has affixed 
to the collection of Hieroglyphics exhibited at the end of his 
volume. The following bear internal, as well as collateral evi* 
dence of true interpretation ; a hatchet, for God or a Creator ; 
a Aa/fAe/, with the mark of a female, for a Goddess; the triple 
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repetitioQ of it for Gods ; a throne and an eye for Osiris ; a 
throne with the same female accentuation as before for Isis. 
JLife^ the Tan* Eternity ^ a Serpent. Immortal consists of the 
same symbols with the mark of the adjective ; splendor is com- 
posed of two legs and jSArine, (b^arin^) ; and the two com- 
bined make bearing splendor, or illustrious. The lotus calyx 
eiipresses wife satisfactorily ; the pastoral crook, a brother; and 
the same figure with the female accentuation^ a sister. The 
same approval may be past on the symbol for priest^ a seated 
man beneath the Papyrus reed ; that for an asseuibly, a rough 
tracing, we apprehend, of the ark ; that for the verb to offer, 
a hand presenting a triangle ; to give, a variation of the same 
hand with a cruciform inflexion (x) over it ; libation, a hand 
pouring out water ; good, a guitar, whence harmony, as with 
PUto, seems to have been with the Egyptians To Kalon. 
Bestowing is well represented by a patera ; and bestowing miicA 
good, is rendered by a beautiful synthesis of the patera, and the 
guitar. Enlightening, with a dot to express the participle, is 
exhibited by streams flowing from the sun ; ten is a semicircle ; 
forty, four semicircles. Rite an eye and water, because it con- 
sisted mainly of weeping. The word sacred is also ingeni- 
ously composed of God, water, and a lustral vessel, characters 
which tlirow a light on the nature of the most antient consecra- 
tion. . 

The Chinese Hierocracy employed a. similar process in the 
imitative representation of objects, and originally, we believe, in 
many cases, the same symbols as the Egyptians. The simplest 
combinations of their pictural words must also have been framed 
on the same model ; indeed, on the same model as compound 
words, in alphabetical languages. Forexample, they express tears, 
by the emblem of water and an eye : a prisoner, is the symbol 
of a man enclosed hetweeen four walls.^ A Satyr, or man ^of 
the mountain, is composed of man, and mountain. To express 
clear, they represent the sun above a tree ; obscure, the sun be- 
neath a tree. Tien, God, is composed of great, and one; 
Grandee of great, and man. Words are composed of mouth, 
and enounce ; to condole is literally to mouth words. A tree 
over mouth, signifies an apricot ; wood through the mouth, im- 
plies to stop ; to asks consists of mouth and gate. These com- 
binations are sufficiently obvious. 

Their tropical representations of ideas must, however, have 



' The compound alphabetical image, im — prigion^^-ato, in Italian, 
agrees witti this compound pictural image. 
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varied according to local customs, habits, prejudices, and mer^ 
caprices. The form of tbehr imitative characters has varied 
from the physical image, whether simple or combined, and this 
for a peculiar reason. 

The reason why the Chinese were com petted tb giv^ the long 
and broken form observable to their imitations of natural ob- 
jects, and which render them so different from the Egyptian, 
may be thus shortly explained. The SO^OOO characters erf China 
are compiled into a cfictionary, and for the purpose of clarifi- 
cation are arranged under 214 keys, which keys tfre agiin sub^ 
divided into 17 classes; and the whole are reducible to sir 
simple elementary forms of distinction. It would be going 
out of our way to analyze rtiore minutely this ingenious system 
for rendering the meaning of the symbolic character as invsria- 
ble as the alphabetic. But it results from this preliminary 
analysis; Ist, that the Egyptians had no luch process fbi' deter^ 
mining by dictioninies the itivariable meaning of tbeir Hieratic 
character ; and benee the total state of oblivion into which tbeir 
letters have fallen ; 2ndly« that the Enchorial character hisy pro- 
bably have been arranged much in this manner ; and h^nce the 
discrepancies exhibited in Dr. Young's work. If these reftr^nce^ 
be true, as we are inclined to think they are^ the hope of a key 
to the Egyptian siftcred character is sutall indeed t lot were if 
possible at this moment to destroy the Chinese people as eti-' 
tir^ly as the old Egyptiansi and with them their literati fend 
ibeir dictibnarieSy the least reflection must show that tfa^ Chi-' 
bese langusge would be Incitpable of interpretation. We setf 
ho likelihood of mastering the diffii;ultjr till the Bgyptiari Hier-^ 
Archy can be summoned fV(mi the dead io explain bj what cA-' 

Jrit^s^ philosophical prejudices, scientific superstitions^ locall 
abits, and ciistbms they were governed^ when inventing the in-' 
finite nurtibef of arbitrary arid t^onventional signs, of which the; 
ledst reflection is sufficient to demotistrate that their langaage 
must have tnainly consisted, in short, that which is bought to 
bfe dedyphered is fh)m its nature undecyphcrable. 

With regard to the Phonetic Alphabet for the expression of 
pro|;)er names, we shall say a few words. To contest the dis- 
covery of this with M. CHampollioti is the object of DK 
Young's wOrk : ** to ttiake a public claim to whatever ilierif 
may be due" from the complete confirmatioh (derived frotii 
the hlterior researches of M. Champollion) of the principal re- 
sults which he (Dr. Young) had some years since deduced 
from an examination of the principal monuments of Egypt. He 
adds that it is more for the honor of his countrymen thatbe sets up 
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tbis d«fli# than in ordf^ 'f \q ccbwn jb^s own br^ws us victor*" 
With respect to the said antiquarian wrfe^th^,. which 1h» Jenrned 
author endeavors to snatch from the brows of his Parifuan riya^t 
in the patriotic desire of conferring it on his native country, w€ 
are bound in candor to. expr.ess a very buoible opinion. It is 
scarcely better on examination than a rope of mnd^ or a wisp of 
moonshine ; and the two knights errant, who have so fiercely en- 
tiered the h'sts and couched their lances, in order ^o win it> might 
have left it without regret, quietly repofl^ing. pn the brows of 
the brpkc^ UQSQd genius of Egyptian Antiquities, ' 
. M. CbampolJion, in fact, has borrowed the idea of interprets 
jug the names of Cgyptian persoo^ges by whatrhcterois Phones 
tic characters from Kircher, who employed >tbe same method 
£00 years ago ; and the discoivery was not worth the trouble of 
borrx>wing. The fact is tha^ th/e major part of the system is 
mere trifling; for the characters pf thispuniiiiig alphabet are of 
ao variable and pliant a nature, that we would undertake by 
JOfiaas of them to find the names of any given pot^itate what- 
ever^ on any given Egyptian obelisk ; nay, with the same elastic 
tnateuals, to find the name of George the Fourth on any given 
Egyptian monument of two or three thousand ytears standing. . 
Let any oiie examine candidly the alphabet at page 12 J. and 
he will, we .are sure, concur with us in the coaclusion we are 
conqieUed to dr^iw. Thus for A, m, and s, we have a bird 
cqualiy r^epresented; — for a, e, j^ H,and o, the same charactec, 
B feather ; — for k, g, and n, .a serpent* Loose as this mode of 
interpretation must be, it would not be so objectionable if con- 
ducted on fixed principles, if it were unsystematic on a system : 
but it is entirely left to the caprice of the decypherer to decide 
when an A is to be converted into an m, or a g into an N, or an 
£ into an o, Turn^ reader, to the next leaf, page 122. and it 
will be conceded that we do. not lightly bring this charge of base- 
less Aoctis-poctis against the system of Phonetic illustration. Thus, 
why should not the names of Adrian and Alexander begin 
equally with the sauie Pho^tjic a i Yet the initial symbojs ^v§ 
joot uoly .totally ^dissimilar, but the fii:st character assigned for 
the A in Adrian is employed in other cases to represent another 
letter. Again, how can the names of Tiberius and Berenice Jbei- 
gin with the same Phonetic character, a basket f And what is 
still worse, why should the name of Trajan, in one oval, be re- 
presented by Phonetic characters totally dissimilar from those 
employed to represent the same name in the next i The licence 
1/vhich svich a system would give in decyphering is so much 
beyond the fair limit of ordinary scientific rule, that no person of 
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oonmiOD tente would pio bit fakb on an interpretation s6 
▼aguely ettablisbed. CMar might be proved to be Nebucbadw. 
nezzar or even Nimrod on this piinciple; and the old joke 
against the etymologists of deducing pickled eueutnber from Je- 
remiah King (€• g. Jeremiah King : Jer. King ; Girkin) might 
be rendered no longer ridiculous. 

- To conclude, our opinion is, that the ovah among the Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics, (whether they were intended to represent 
Heraldic Melds, or nirgs) were, beyond a doubt, intended to 
enclose the symbols of l^ptian proper names ; but that origi- 
nally such names were represented picturally aiui sounded sylla* 
bically, as native names are now represented and sounded in 
China : that, moieover, when foreign names were to be repre*" 
sentedi as the sound of them recalled no picture, and could not 
be portrayed hieroglyphically, it was necessary to employ Pho'- 
neiic characters, that is to say, characters which should merely 
represent sotinci; and that the process in employing them was 
the same as that which the Chinese adopt in the characters em* 
ployed by them to represent tlie sounds of foreign proper 
names. These characters, which are made to represent conso- 
nants of different power by a duplicate combination of Hiero- 
glyphics, (as Tsinz and Phan make ^the consonant Turn or Ts 
before a) we neea not say are strictly alphabetical ; and to the 
discredit of these pretended discoverers of the Phonetic System, 
it must be stated that the above CAtnese Phonetic System 
has existed from time immemorial. 



NOTES 
ON THE VESP^ OF ARISTOPHANES. 



It is allowed by all scholars that Dr. Beotley, by his emendations 
of the last scene of the * VespsB of Aristophanes/ first showed the 
true meaning of several passages, which previously were obscured, 
both by fiilse pointing and by corrupt readings. The chief of these 
emendations are y. 1478. Ed. Brunck, obw itaierai for. the 
old iravflrerai, v. 1490 iw\^ir9€t ^pvvij(p$ Aawep iLkixrutp, for the old 
HTf^ffireiy ac. r. X. ; and v. 1526. ii6vT€s Aria aKikosfov ftooircs, r. r. X. 
These corrections give meanings so clear, and so consistent with 
the context, that there can be no hesitation about adopting them. 
(By the bye Brunck, instead of ijarep hMicrt^ in v. 1490. has 
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gtven As rit iLKiKTwp, without stating any authority, or any reason 
for the change.) i 

There is another correction in the same scene. I allude to 
T0V5 vvv, for the old reading rov vovy, ▼. 1 48 1 . The passage as 
corrected by Dr. Bentley, (Phalaris p. 231. reprint London I8l6.) 
is as A>llows. 

'O yhp yiptayy &s ivie Sia woWof^ JCP^^^^f 

'^HKovtri r' aiXovt ^epc^ap^s rf irpdyfiati 

*OfyxpvHevo% Tfjs yvicros ohS^v vaverai " 

TipxaT liceiy' ols Qiairis ^yiav($ero, 

Koc Toiis Tpay^bovs ^titriv avobel^eiy Kp6vovs 

To^s vvVf biofy)(ri<r6fi€pos oKlyov Harepov, 

" What can be the meaning'^ he asks, " of xpovovs tov vovyl 
The word KpSyos alone signifies the whole, and rov vovv is super^ 
fluous and needless." So in another place, 

Ohyi hiha^tis rovTOV Kpovos &Vm 

Brunck supports this reasoning : " tow vHy. Sic optime Bentleius, 
^ri<rly liirdhelfyiy icpdyovs rovs rpayfiovs tovs yvy^ V ulgo ineptissinie 



Toy vovv." 



Dr. Bentley's translation of the last four lines is as follows. 
** All night long he dances those old dances that Thespis used in 
his choruses : and he says, he will dance here upon the stage by and 
by, and show the tragedians of these times to be a parcel of fool's, 
he will out-dance them so much." Brunck's translation is ^* Senex 
enim noster, ut diu multumque potavit tibiamque audiit, Isetitia 
perfusus, totam noctem saltationes illas antiquas continuat, qui- 
bus certavit Thespis in cboris, seque ait mox saltando ostensurum 
Tragicos, qui nunc %MuX,fatuos et insulsos esse.^ 

I have distinguished, in both translations, the words answeripg 
to Kpoyovs, because I think that if Bentley's correction be adopted, 
the word is capable pf a meaning more appropriate to the passage. 
Kp6yos does indeed signify /oo/, but not solely or necessarily ; that 
sense is only attained by means of more than one catachrens. — 
Saturnus — Senex — Delirus vel fatnus. But in the same manner 
that it denotes the. fatuity often incident to old age, it may signify 
any other defect usually attending it. Thus in Uie Plutus v. 5Sl, 
as brunck gives it out of four Mss. we have, 

'AXX* J KpoyiKois X^fiait oyrus Xiy/iwyres rots ifpivas &fji^ia. 

Here KpoytKois Xfifiais signifies the rheum to which the eyes of old 
persons are subject. It is true that it is spoken metaphorically of 
the mind ; but this we know only firom the words ras fpiyasf which 
otherwise would be superfluous. 

Now in speaking of dancing, I conceive that the stiffness of old 
age is more concerned than its fatuity. The old fellow boasted 
that be would exhibit such agility in the ancient dances of Thespis, 
that the dancers of bis own time would appear in comparison, a 
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parcel of stiff gootj Saliinis. Tbit explam^tion would secia lo 
furoish a ttronger reasoo for Dr. Bentley's emendatioo, tbao whal 
be himself bas assigned ; if tbe object was to show the tragedians 
to be, not xp^iws rov povrf but Kp6vovs r^ oKiK^, 

But these observations, if correct, show, on tbe other band, that 
the phrase (cp6va¥9 roy v€V¥ is not so tautological as Bentiey, and 
aher him Brunck, would have them to be. The line quoted above 
from the Plutus, is quite in point ; it was indeed, stiJI stronger in Dr. 
Bentley's time when the reading was KpoptxaU yyJfiais XtifjtMvres 
ras fpivas. Still it is sufficient to justify Kp6vovs toy rovp ; and 
reasons might be found in the context to support that reading. 
For what is the iioport of olt O^^ric i)yi#y/Scro ? I am aware that 
AymvlieffBai may mean simply to represent, or act a part in a 
tragedy or comedy, as Acharn. v. 418. 

Ta wola rpv^l I fJ^Stv iv ols Olww ch\ 
'O bvmrorfios ytpatos ifyiavlS€TO ; 

where I am inclined to think the verb is passive. So that Dr. 
Beutley cannot be accused of misrepresenting the words in ques- 
tion, by translating them *' which Thespis used in his eborusev." 
Yet there is an idea contained in the phrase, which that translation 
does not bring out, viz., the contest with rivals, which was always 
implied in scenic representations at Athens. Might not then the 
old man in the comedy say with perfect propriety, and mu^h to 
the purpose, that by dancioe in tlie style of Thefipis, he W9ul(| 
show the actors that they did pot understand their bmineu, and 
thai if they wished to please and succeed, as Thespis did, they 
were Kp6vovs rbr yoiy \9 adopting a different style from hisl Anq 
is not this sense of ihe passage confirmed by the subsequent words 
of the semichorus as Dr. Bentley has corrected them? — w. 
1524—7. • 

Kac TO i^pwlxetor 

iKKaKTitrdrw ret, jrws 

Uoyrgs avw vKiXos 

^Swo'cv oi QearuL 

i. e. as he has translated it, ** And in Phrynichus^s way, frisk and 
caper ; so as the spectators seeing your legs aloft, inay cry out 
with admiration." 

If again we attend to the meaning of itopyfiffofievosf perhaps we 
may find that the words rovs vVy which he has introduced, are as 
unnecessary to his sense as the roy yovy which he would explode. 
Brunck^s note on this word is perfectly correct — ** iiopxn^ofjueyos* 
subauditur avrois, nempe rols rpay^bols, Paulo infra seuex Tra- 
ipcos ad saltationem provocans, eodem composito utitur ifwi iiop* 
Xn^f*^yoff mecum stdtaiione certaiurus. Praepositio studium notat^ 
.quo alter altenim vincere contendit.'' If then the word implied 
thfit the old man was to dance in competition, or rivalship with 
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tl^e actors, where was the iieoe.3»i(;y of iMmg-r-^cf thcpineseni time ? 
iot he cQuld. aot compete with others. This questioo^ I thtok is 
just as mupb (o the purpose, and as conelustve as Dr* BeiakyV. 
Had the words rg^^ vvv indeed been found in the editious or Mss. 
I should have thought this ao sufiicient reason for rejecting them; 
sv»4 on the very same ground, I think riy t^vy ought not to have 
been displaced, and ought now to be restored as the genuine words 
of the author. 

Having been led by the consideration of these amendments to 
turn to the scene itself, I was naturally induced to read oyer the 
Drama; and I did so, laying before me Bentlbii Embnda- 
fiONBs (prius) INEDITJE, US published in the Classical Journal 
vol. 13. pp. 132-138; in the course of which two or three obser- 
vations occurred to me. If you think them worthy of occupying 
your pages, they are heartily at your service. 

I will begin with questioning the propriety of an emendation of 
Brunck's on the 433d verse. He tells us, that in all the editions 
and Mss. it is read thus :^— 

& McSa KoX 4^pv(, PofiOeTre bevpo, Ka\ Macri/vr/a* 

which is plainly redundant. After laughing at Florens who pro- 
posed to make fioridure. a trisyllable, he thus gives his reasons, if 
such they may be called, for his own emendation. '^ Jam quod res 
est dicani. Scripserat €omicus ; 

' i McSa i:a2$f)v{, fiorfiponelre, ical WLatrvvrla. 

Superscripta verbo Poribpofieire glossa ^rfieiTe, in genuinae vocis 
locum irrepsit ; postea versus fulciendi gratia sciolus ievpo infersit. 
Vide Suidam in fiovfipoiAtiy^ ubi per verbum (iorfiely bis illud expli- 
cat. Est yox yeteris Atticismi, ut liquet e mensis nomine (ioriopo' 
fiUty^ et nomine Festi Porfipofiia. Mirabor, ni ludos fociat emen- 
dattonem banc facetus aliquis cavillator : sed ipse ludet opcfrara, 
eumque deridebit quidquid est ^ruditorum.'' In spite of the 
threatening in this last sentence, I cannot assent to his alteration. 
The evidence by which he would support it, amounts to just 
nothing at all. It is as complete an instance of assertion in place 
of argument, as can be desired ; and if readings are to be adopted 
on sach grounds, it is impossible to say where the rage for con- 
jecture will end. This is a crying evil of the present day, against 
Wt^ch every lover of the Classics and of sound criticisms ought to 
set his face. Such were my feelings on the reading in question, 
before I saw Dr. Bentley's emendation, which is quite irresistible. 
It consists in leaving out one little syllable, 

J Miia Kal 9pv^y fioifiei htvpo kcu Maovvria, 

It is easy to see that the error has arisen from the copyist making 
the verb plural, because there were several persons addressed. 
I In justice t«L.Brunck it must be allowed, that fae very seldom 
sins after the same fashion. In editing Aristophanes be had the 
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advaatage, generally of so maoy Mm., from wbieb kgttiaMiteMHkrDr' 
be was able to draw to many real restoratioDS of the text, that he 
waa under no temptation to indulge in mere conjecture ; and be 
seema rather to have been afraid on some occasiona to adopt any 
reading however good, and however supported by circumstances, ' 
if unsupported hj the authority of Mss. A striking instance of 
this is V. 162, which be allows to remain in the test dius : 

which makes no reasonable sense ; although iu the following note- 
he points out what no one can doubt is the true reading. ^' &^e- 
fiifA€. Sicquidem codd., sed ut opinor, perverse* Aliena est ab 
hoc loco significantia verb! U^ipeiy, Dixerat supra Philocleo : rf 
{puffer'; cIk iK^ijcrcr', S utaptifTaroi ; hie vero procul dubio scrip - 
serat Comicus ; Iff, iLyripoXH a\ hap^i fie, /bu) biafipayH. Scripsit 
forte librarius quispiam iKf^pte, unde inversb literis factum fuit' 
iKfepe." 

The dicasts of Athens (the chorus of Wasps) make a great 
effort to deliver their friend Philocleon from the durance in which he 
is kept by his son Bdelycleon. After a violent struggle they are 
beat off, on which one of the servants says — *' I thought we should 
drive you off at last." Bdelycleon answers, v. 46l, seq. 

Bi. dXXa fxa At* oh pqiiia$ ouruts ay ahrois hiii^vyeSf 

eiwep hv^ov rwy /leXwv TQy ^iXoKXiovs lic^taKores. 

which Brunck translates " Sed mehercule non tam facile illis 
defunctus fueris si forte de carmiuibus Pbiloclis comedissent ;" 
and he has the following note on the place. " Vulgo legitur cor- 
ruptis numeris 

eivep irv\py rHy fieXiwy ^iXoKkiovs /3€/3f9€uicor€s. 

quartam sedeni iambo tenente, cui non magis locus est in metro 
trochaico, quam trochseo in iambico. In B. scriptum rtay fi^Ximr 
TQy. In A. posterior articulus rHy inter lineas repositus. Inde 
pronum fuit versum restituere : eiirep eTvxoy, r. X. (ut supra).? 
Bentiey proposes two emendations, eiirep irvxoy rSty re /ueX^wv — 
vel rCty fxeXitav raiv. In the latter of these, fceXewv is evidently .a 
typographical error; but when the editor, who has obliged the 
readers of Aristophanes with these EmendationES adds, [Sic 
Br. ex Mss.] he is not quite correct, as appears from Brunck's 
note quoted above. I suspect, however, that neither of these 
corrections restores the true reading for the following reasons : 1. 
To eat songs or music is at least a very violent figure. It may be 
defended perhaps by what Philocleon says afterwards ; '' I care 
neither for turbot nor eels — but let oie have to eat a sweet little 
law-suit nicely served up.'' y. 510. seq. cf. v. 1367- 

ohbk Xaiput fian^iPfOvbi' iyxtkvaiy' iLXK ^biov hy 
tiKibioy (TfHKpoy (jidyo.tf^ oiy, iyXowdbi Trefryiyfi^yqy, 
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Sol? this 19 in answer to his son's' wish, that he would give up the 
love of the law and enjoy the pleasures t>f the table; and is 
besides in the humor of the character. 2 Neither is music or song 
the f66d in search of which wasps come-into our dwellings. 3 After 
ail, if we should overlook the want of - appositeness in the 
Mter^l meaning, it wouM still be hard to tell what is the 'figurative' 
ae&se intended- to be coaVeved; Philocleon had been maintainlho: 
a long dialogue with the chorus, which I suppose was all, or part' 
at least set to music : so that if hearing the music of his voice 
would have given the chorus spirit in the attack, they had already 
had that excitement. It seems too refined to say in answer to 
this that Bdelycleon was asleep : the audience, who had witnessed 
the dialogue, would not have gooe along with Bdelycleon. 

I have always thought that/ieXi honey, or some of its derivatives 
■was the original word now occupied by /ieXitov or fieXCiv : and 
taking the hint from Dr. Bentley*s tCjv n fiekiiav, I would 
propose 

cWcfk lr»)(er roS re /leXirof ^cXoirXeovf /Se/Spufjcdres : 

understanding fiiXtros to agree with ^iXorX^ovs in case : "If they 
(the wasps) had happened to eat a little of the honey, Philocleon 
or the sweet Philocleon;" that is " if the old man had once 
touched his persbn/' This they had been striving to do, aad 
Bdelycleon with his servants to prevent. It is in the same humor 
that the chorus at the 366th verse, call Philocleon their little bee. 
or their honey, (5 h^KIttiov^ or as Dr. Bentley says, it should be & 
fxeKiTiov. With them it is a word of endearment, but Bdelycleon 
says by the same figure that they \vished to devour him ; that is that 
they had sotne selfish ends ; or that their getting hold of him was 
the worst thing that could happen to him. 

A gentleman, to whom I showed this proposed emendation,' 
observed that if we could^ read fxeKhtav in the plural, there would 
be less departure from the Mss. Taking this suggestion, we might 
take that word as the genitive plural of jueXirov, favus (H. Steph.' 
Col. 6055. Ed. Nov.)— roil' ri /leXtrwi^, or riav fjieXlTwt', if the se- 
cond syllable be long: " If they had eaten a little of the honey- 
combs of Pbilocles," which is equally good in the literal meaning 
applied to wasps. But then the question recurs, what is the figu-* 
rative or real sense? Might the Poet mean to intimate that the 
poorer citizens liked to have some of the richer in the number of 
the Dicasts, and contrived to get money from them by flattering 
tlieir humor? This is possible, but it seems somewhat far fetchedy 
and not very apposite to the occasion of the words. Or could we 
construe 'ra)i> /leXlrwv as agreeing with OAokX^oi/s incase? This 
would bring us to the same sense as' the first proposed emendation 
with very little departure from' the Mss. (The word ^eXtro^ does 
not occur in any of thfe Poets^at lea^tit is omfitted by Dr. MWltby 
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|Q bU ^ition of MortU : but fr«MDlbe proper Mme MAlrot, (fMNii 
which I suppose it is that Dr. BenlleY says *' McXirior^ loogum 
est Xi") I should suppoae the second syllable long.) 

Since writing the abo?e» it has occurred to ne, that if the read- 
ing TSi¥ Ti iitKAv were retained^ it ought to be wndered, ai forte de 
fn^mbrit Philoclis comedissent— wasps do eat flesh, they wero 
s.tri?ing to get hold of Philocleoo, whicb Bdelycleon calls devour^ 
ing him— In short. Si quid novisti rectiua, &c. 



ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF CASIMIR. 

No. II.— [Omchded f Tim Na. XLIX.] 

We can compare the style of ^ Casimir ** to nothing more appropriatolv 
than a Chinese paper, on which flowers, and trees, and biros, and all 
that is glov^ing and brilliant in nature, are orofusely scattered, but 
with little either of order or meaning. He will have appeared before 
us like a splendid procession, which we should lament not to have 
seen, but which, when the novelty is passed, and curiosity satiated, 
we shall scarcely wish to pass again oefore us. Quarterfy Review, 
zlix. S4. 



In resuming our observations on the poetry of Casimir, it oc- 
curs to us that many of our readers, agreeing in the perfect 
applicability of. the above description, may be disposed to 
regard our praises as exaggerated, and the writer himself un- 
worthy of the attention which we have devoted to him. We 
have no scruple in confessing ourselves to be biassed by early 
predilections ; for the tastes, like the projects of our youth, are 
cherished long, and even when they have been eradicated foj^ our 
better reason, some fragments of them will atill linger in the 
mind, so as in a certain degree to aflfect the decisions of our 
riper judgment. But Casimir, in spite of bis grievous faults of 
taste (against which few, it is allowed, ever sinned more grossly), 
has merits of a kind which appear to peculiar advantage when 
be 18 contrasted with the ordinary multitude of modern Latin 
poets; and it is impossible to avoid the comparison. When we 
turn from the elaborate and tantalizing meagreness of his fel- 
lows, to bis irrepressible luxurfence, bis shower of words, and 
the inexhaustible copiousnesa with which he pours forth his 
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jmageB, even though those images may be extravagant or empty 
in themselves, and thrown together without taste, it is impossH 
ble not to feel that pleasure which the view of natural fertilitv 
always excites, even when the thing produced is of little value. 
It is an exertion of original power ; and all original power is 
more or less delightful in its exertion. Besides which, the 
degree of earnestness and personal feeling which animates his 
pieces, and which so few writers have found means to infuse 
into the lifeless form of Latin poetry, affects us in the same 
manner as any thing else pleasfing and unexpected. But, in 
fact, we have no intention or desire of forming the critical opi- 
nions of our readers on any subject ; nor indeed have these pa- 
pers any serious aim whatever. They are designed merely asr 
amusements ; as digressions from the historical and philological 
speculations of our fellow-contributors ; and if we can extract » 
certain portion of rational entertainment, in the way of analysis 
or citation, from the works of any writer, it is with us a sufficient 
reason for selecting that writer as the subject of our comments. 
We have already described Casimir's diction in a general way, 
as copious rather than select. He was a zealous, but apparently 
not a very discriminating reader of the Latin poets; and, accord- 
ingly^ though the force of his mind enabled him to melt together 
the heterogeneous elements so combined into a style of his own^ 
the impurity of that style betrays the variety and inequality of 
the models on which it was formed. We recognise in him an 
extensive acquaintance with the riches of the Latin language, 
combined with an extraordinary ignorance as to their compara- 
tive value. Fragments of Horatian and Virgilian elegance are 
ever and anon gleaming from among the gaudy verbiage of the 
later writers, with a happy effect undoubtedly where they occur; 
we only wish that they occurred oftener, or that he, who chose 
to display his power by charming together things of different 
kinds, had been contented with summoning them from regions 
less distant and dissimilar. Excepting that they are less discord- 
ant, these have the same effect as the Miltonian phrases and 
hemistichs with which Pope's translation of Homer b inter- 
woven. We made the same observation on Claudian, in one of 
our articles on that writer ; and indeed much of what we hdve 
there said may be applied, with little alteration, to the poet before 
us, with whom a congeniality of powers seems to have made 
him a favorite.' He has the same florid style, the same undis- 



' Dr. Johnson compares him with Cowley, in regard to his love of 
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Unguitbing luxuriance and wildneM of metaphor, the same tuiiiH 
terrupted fluency, the same senteotioumess, and the same nation- 
ality. He has, however^ if we are not deceived, a dignity, an 
earnestness^ and a singleness of purpose, which raises him above 
bis predecessor; if he. surpasses him in energy, it is perhaps to 
be attributed to the lyrical style of writing. With Horace, his 
more immediate model, and with whom he was equalled by the 
natural partiality of his own age, he has scarcely any point in 
common, except that nationality, to which only one critic,' as 
far as we recollect, has done full justice in the ancient poet ; 
and bis moralities, in which, however, his acquaintance with 
Seneca^ and still more his profession of Christianity, give him 
considerably the advantage. But of the characteristic merits 
of Horace, bis 'Maborious felicity," his pliancy, his graceful 
lightness, the charm of his epithets-^ of these he has little 
or nothing. He excels. Iiim in ease and flow ; and this is no 
slight merit. It is, indeed, remarkable in Casimir, that he 
wields the Latin language as if it were his own. He never be- 
trays any of those appalling doubts, those misgivings as to the 
sense of particular words, those struggles between the desire of 
expressing one's-self with spirit and the fear of expressing one's- 
self improperly, which annoy many Liatinists, and produce in 
their, result a certain tremulous and. uneasy manner. Their 
style is like the conversation of certain reserved persons, who 
express themselves in a constrained and artificial manner among 
strangers, and are unable to do justice to their own ideas, 
through a morbid fear of committing some error or other. 
And as such men, on returning to their own domestic circle or 
the. society of thein friends, feel the fetters of their tongue 
loosed, and talk with the same freedom and vigor- as other per- 
sons; so the imaginatipn which found itself impeded by the 
roughnesses and difiiculties of a dead language, may flow freely 
in the smooth and time-hollowed channel of its own. With 
Casimir it was otherwise. He took . possession of the Latin 
language as a lawful owner, and moulded its stores to whatever 
shape, and applied, them to whatever ^purpose he thought fit, 
without troubling himself about hindrances. 
. Of his choice of .subjects we have already spoken. Mai^ of 



prettinesses; Casimir's cooceits, however, are softeoed down, as it were, 
and rendered less offensive by the smoothness of his style; while the 
rug^edness of Cowley's manner and versification sets them forth in all 
their natural prominence. 
' Schlegel on the History of Literatute. 
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these have now jostall their bbnsiderajtion in the eje of readers; 
but a great proportion of them are still interesling, eithef in 
themselves, or from i the .maoner in which he has treated them. 
With the exception of some of his philosophical passages, we 
are never so much pleasled with him as in his patriotic or 'devo- 
tional moods. We refer, by this epithet^ to those odes which 
are dedicated to the expression of religious feeling or reflection, 
as distinguished from his hjmns to the saints^ which possess 
little merit in general. One of the best is that to St. Stanislaus 
Kostka. His praises of them are inflated and unafFecting; his 
raptufes are too corporeal ; he deals too much in flowers, and 
stars,' and colors, and flames^ and gems; like the preachers de- 
scrifc^d by John Foster the essayist, whose descriptions of hea- 
ven remind one- of a Romish cathedral. But on entering the 
common ground of religious thought and Christian afiections, 
his conceptions beconoe chastened and sublimed; His devotion 
" 18 perhaps somewhat vague^ and tinged with the characteristic 
faults of his school ; but it is the devotion of a warm and sin- 
cere heart, and gives him a just title to the honorable name of 
a Christian poet. It is to this portion of his writings, indeed, 
that he is indebted for a great part of his popularity. 

His political odes form a. considerable part of the collection. 
The circumstances of his country and of Europe, at that time, 
Airnished him with a great variety of topics well adapted to the 
lyric muse^ of which he was not slow to avail himself. The 
religious M^ars. excited by the Reformation, the dangers impend- 
ing over Europe :from, the conquests of the Turks, the degene- 
racy of puji)lic. morals, the fortunes of bis own country,* her free 
institutions, the achievements of her warriors and st£^tesmeo, 
and more especially her past, present^ and future exertions 
against the great enemy of Christendom, are the. subjects oo 
which he delights to dwell. It is . impossible for a reflecting 
reader to peruse these pieces without a certain melancholy in- 
terest ; . especially the concluding ode, on the election of - Li^is- 
laus ly.— the address to Liberty with which it opens-— 

O providentis filia Consili, 
O Faustitatis mater, et Otii 
Beata nutrix, o Pulonae 
Primus honos coJumenque gentis, . 



Qfiaesila mtilto sanguine gloria, 
fteperta rouLto ! regibus altior, 
Ipsaque Majestate major, 
£t patriae' melior niagietra 

Felicijatisi m 
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the chiirftcter of hh Gounlfym^n which fbllo 

■ ■ Non tibi aedimua 

Servile volgut: ted gemit indyti 
Mavortis, Kterous Deonim 
Sanguis^ Hyperboreoqee cUrus 

Ab usque Lecho, legibue additum 
Optarv regem; fallere neKii 
Quenquam, oec invidere nati, 
Ettera nee metuisse aceptrfty 



^ Suoque roagDi. ' 

and the recapitolation of bia country'a triuinpha, wound up bj 
an exhortation to the new prince to prove himaelf e^ual to hie 
predeceaaora, and worthy to command the bulwark of Europe. 
There ia much delusion in all national glory; but when we 
reflect on die many really honorable achievementa of the Poliah 
people both in earlier and later daya, and especially on that 
struggle, perhapa the moat illuatrioua of all, which they waged 
againat that confederacy, whoae iniquitoua aggreasion ought 
never to have met with diat acquieacence, that all but approba- 
tion, with which it haa been treated by a great part of the civi- 
liaed community of £urope ; — it ia but a natural result of the 
belief in providential compenaation, that we should look forward 
with aomething like hope to the completion of the prophecy 
which waa hazarded some time since in the person of Casimif 
himself: 

Thou art fallen in the field, but thy race is not ran; 
Thy body ia fled, but thy soul cannot die : 

and to believe that the Sarmatian name may yet rise again, 
under happier auspices, and crowned with more peaceful, 
though not less genuine, glories, than those of its eariier years. 
But we are not writing politics ; and our readers, we fear, are 
already complaining of our diffnseness. 

Of the minor points connected with Casimir's style of com- 
position, we have but litde to say. His rhythm is pompous, 
rather than stately. He cultivates an ambitious sweep of ver- 
sification — iicoipei fiifias — and sacrifices the grace, the freedom, 
and the variety of the Horatian cadences, for a certain smooth 
and sonorous amplitude. Hence bis frequent use of sesquipe- 
dalian words; a practice which the complex and recondite 
nature of his metaphors likewise renders necessaary. 

Non curio&is ille ligonifaus 
Evisceratae cbllibus Indiap, 
Aut emedullato Liburnis 
Montibusinsidiaturauro: &€. 
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He frequently commits the An of false quantity j and is utterly 
regardless of the Horatian niceties of i for the genitive ti^ the 
lengthening of the final o, the avoiding to conclude an Alcaic 
Kne with que, &c. 

We proceed, for the gratification of such of our readers as 
may not be acquainted with Casimir, to give such extracts from 
the better parts of his '' Lyiica/' lus may suffice to illustrate the 
above observations ; leaving his faults undisturbed in their ori- 
ginal abode^ where those who delight in such researches may 
find them.' 

Our first extract shall be from one of the odes ** De recupe- 
rando Orieotis imperio/' 

' Frustra Novembres dicimus ad focos 

Pugnata Rhietis bella sub Alpibus ; 
Frustra renammus Gelonum 
Veraa retro rctulisse signa; 

! Si non et ipsi stringere Noricos 

: Attdemus eases : quos male barbara 

, Non decoloravere terea^ 

' Sed Tyrio Latiale Uico 

r 

Illevit aurum, non sine aemmeo 
Circumsonantis fulgure balthei^ et 
Grato catenarum tumultu, 
£t sonitu phalerarum acuto. 

! Formosa fortes arma timent viros, 

Frangique nolent ; seu profugus Scythes, 
Seu creber e campis agetur 
Myrmidonum I>olopumque nimbus. 

Quicumque suras et caput induet 
Auro, Quiritesy ezuet Italum : 
Civisque Rottianus negari 
Implavido patietur hosti. 

' Nee qui capiUum finget, et aureum 
Solem refusis crinibus aJlinet, 
Dicerous Umbrum, <]ui frementes 
Antiochi Annibalisque turmas 

Rursum efficaci diruat impetu, 
Alpesque, clausumque intrepida manu 
Perrtimpat orbem. Sic citatis 
Secula degenerate metis 



I We understand that in' the work which Mr. Bowring is publishing 
on Polish literature, accompanied with translations of select passages 
from the best writers, the name of Casimir appears; whether as a verna^ 
cular poet, we are not precisely informed. 
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SftDcit futuri teinporit arbiter : 
Certoque prudens ordine segrc^es 
Meutur annos. Nunc Severn 
Artibus ingentoque pugnax 

Affulget stas : nunc melior foro 
Cestit disertis fervere jurgiit. 
Use Thracas audacemque Bessiinii 
Utec Cilicas, pavidosque Seras 

Produxit aetas. Nos senio pi get ' 
Effudit Orbifl, dedecin uitimum 
Mundi, ftttiscentisque Daturas 
Opprobrium. 

He 18 peculiarly flowing and sonorous when descril^ng ^® 
natural beauties and advantages of the countries to be recon- 
querqd* There is a charm in the simple enumeration of inter- 
esting names, like what we experience in reading Homer's ca- 
talogue, and many passages of Sir Walter Scotl« 

1 he sixteenth ode, in which the Roman heroes are evoked 
from the dead to ^ command against the barbarian invaders by 
which their conquests have been depopulated, is exceedingly 
spirited, but unfortunately too long for quotation. In ode v. 
book 2, which is apparendy imitated from a fine passage of St. 
Cyprian, he surveys from an imaginary height the crimes and 
miseries of the world. We have only room for the conclusion. 
His ample and voluminous style, which at other times has rather 
a cumbrous efiect, is here graceful, and suited to the subject 



— I — ■■ ■ Quid morer hactenus 

Viator aurarum ? et serenas 
SoJe domos aditunis, usque 

Humana mirer? Tollite praepetem' 
Festioa Vatem : tollite, nubila, 
Qua solis et luos labores 
Caeruleo vehit sthra campo. 

lAidor? sequaces an subeuot latus 
Feriintque venti ? jamque iterum mibi 
£t regna decrevere, et immensae 
Ante oculos periere gentes; 

Siioque semper terra minor globo 
Jam jamque ceroi difficilis suum 
Vanescit in punctum? O refusum 
NuminisOceanumI o€ar€atem> 

Jtfortalitatis portubus insulam ! 
O cJausa nullis marginibus freta ! 
Haurite aohelanteni, et perenni 
Sarbivium.glumerateiiuctu. 
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The fourth book is the most national of. the whple, as well as 
in other respects the best; we shall therefore make much more 
copious extracts from it. la the first ode (founded on Horace's 
'^ Delicta majorum immeritus lues/0 he expatiates on the evils 
of schism with true Roman soiemnity. — Ode iv. on the defeat 
of the Turks at Chocim^;has long been .admired«*rmThe opening 
of the ode to Dantzic is stately : 

QusET puppis, aut quis Pegasus ultiiQSft 
Tibi dicatum carmen in insulas 
Portabit? o sidus Borussee 
GeDtis» Hypefboreique late 

Regina coeli; quae vitrei super 
Sedisse felix margine Vistuls, 
Terrasque liquentesque circum 
Oceaui speculata campos^ 

Injecta septem frena Trionibus 
Docta relaxas et oohibes manu, 
Utrimque pollens, sive tellus, 
SiVe tuas tremat tinda leges. 

as also that of the following^ to Rome : 

Secunda coelo Roma, perennia 
Quam jura dantem quadrijugo vehit 
Hinc Africa Europeque supplezi 
Inde Asia Americeque curru, 

Olim cruentis non sine proeliis 
Frenare terras aspera, nunc potcns 
Pacis Sacramento quiets 
Belligeras cohibere gentes. 

Ode X. " Ad Q. Dellium/ is one of the happiest of bis 
moral odes. — Of his paraphrases . from the Song of Solomon, 
the following is a specimen : 

Fallor? an Elysii Isva de parte Sereni 

Me mea vita vocat ? 
Surge, Soror, pulchris innectito loracolumbis; 

Pulchrior ipsa super 
Scande rotas, Libanique levem de vertice currum : 

Has, aee, flecte domos. 
Ad tua decidui fugiunt vestigia nimbi : 

Turbidus imber abit. 
. Ipsa sub innocuis mitescuut fulmina plantis : 

Ipsa virescit hiems. 
Interea sacris aperit se scena viretis, 

Sub pedibusque tibi 
. Altera floret humus, alterque vagantia late 
, Sidera pascit ager. 
Hie etiaro trepidi pendent e rupibus hodii 

Praecipitesque capra;, 
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Hisnuleiaue tuis, putim dum flumina tranatit, 

•LuxurimoUir aqiiis. 
It leo cum pvdo ▼iridU de colle Sanirit 

Mitit uterque regi, 
Cumque suo passim ludunt in niootibus agno 

Exsuperaotquejuga. I 

Plurimut bo8 circum tacito pede labicur amois, 

Pumicibusque cavu 
Per Tiolas lapss, per declives hyaciothos, 

Extpatiantur aquae. 
Lene fluunt nti : muscosis lene susumis 

Murmurat e scooulis. 
In ▼itreo pisces saliant hiiares erystaUoy 

Dulce queruDtur avet. 
Nee Teroy si rooesta placent selada, coelo 

Flebile murmur abest: 
Nam tibi dum Tcstro regemunt ex orbe palumbes. 

Hue sonus iJle veoit. 

The following, from ode xxxv. ^' Ad Paul urn Coslovium/' is 
a specimen of Casimir's descriptive powers : 

Jam pridem tep'ido veris anbelitu 
AflBanint reduces arva Favonii : 
Jam se florida verois 
Pioguot prata coloribus. 

Stratus fnigiferis Vilia puppibus 
Grato praeterabit rura silentio, 
Quamvis proximus omni 
Collis personet allte; 

Quamvis et viridi pastor ab aegere 
Dicat graminea carmina fistula, 
£t qui navita debet 

Plenis otia carbasis. 

» 

JEquas Palladiis, Paull^ laboribus 
loterpone vices. Cras, simul aureo 
Sol arriserit ore 
Summorum juga montiuiDy 

Seandemus Tiridis ter^ Lucisciiy 
Qua celsa tegitur plnrmius ilice, 
£t se prstereuntiim 
Audit murmura fontiam. 

Of the epodes, the most remarkable are the first, '' Ad Pan* 
lum JordanUm Ursinum Bracciani Ducem/' descriptive of the 
beautiful scenery of the Bracciano estates; the third, a spi- 
ritualisation of Horace's ^* Beatus ille qui procul negotiis/' and 
the eighth, ** Publicse Europe? calamitates/' founded in the 
same manner on the '' Altera jam teritur beliis civilibus setas/' 
The author would probably have added the sixth and the ele- 
venth. We have, however, no room for quotation; and the 
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Silviludia^ Poesis Posthuma, and Epigrams, as far as we are 
acquainted with tfaem, contain little wortby of extraction. The 
following Scazons show no small power of satiric expression : 

Fallacis Aulae pompa^ criminum mat^r. 
Quae tujrbulenta^ pulverem bibis pomps^ 
Rituque semper nuctuantis Euripi 
£t hue et illuc ambulando, cursandoy 
Cobfabulando, garriendo, JudeodQ, 
£t usaue et usque et usque consalutando, 
Quotiaiano mersa navigas c€Qiio, 
Centumque pictis curribus lutum mmpis: 
Sis o beata, aelicata, formosa, 
MoruiD Cbarybdis, Aula, pectorum Circei 
Dolosa Siren, innocentise Tabes, 
Fraudum satelles, officina fuoorum : 
£as superbis semifulta lecticis, 
Eas sereni luce pulchrtor Phosbi, 
£t per supinae coUa plebis incedas. 
Habe TenustOE, aureos, capillatos, 
Pictos, perunctos, deque scrinio totos 
Anteambulones laudis et trahas pompse ; 

Habe capaces patrimocii ScyllasJ 
Fundi Maleas, spongias crumenaruin, 
Onusta laudum plaustra, Qoroinum rbedas, 
Plenas jocorum risuumque carrucas, 
Ineptiarum mille turgidos folles, 
Quious dolosae ficta dona natune 
Vultus Poeta?, et Poetrias linguas 
Fecere dudum, susque deque vertere ; 
Quibus loquacis inncetie plena 
Negotiosa liminum salutatrix 
Fameliconim turba circulatoram 
Nugasque mille vendit, et locat risum, 
Fraudumque frustis mille, mille fuconim, 
Mendaciorum mille, mille nugarum 
Suitque subsuitque mille centones : 

We conclude, as usual| by selecting a few detached happy 
sentences : 

On the mutability of fortune* 

Quod vexant hodie Noti, 

Cras lambent hilares aequor Etesis : 

Moestum Sol hodie caput, 
Cras laetum roseo promet ab squore. 

Altetno redduDt choro 

Risus et GemituB, et madidU prope 
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Agaio: 



cum Laieryiut Joci. 
Nateiatur mtdm Gftudia Luetiboft/ 



Quod tibi krga dedit Hoim deztm, 
Hon ftiraci npiet sinistra. 
Mora falleotit teDerum jocosae 
Matris alumnum. 

Of his aum views in writing. 



Non ego ludicrse 



Din McramenUim Mioenrae 
Innocuus sine c«de miles ; 

Sed bellicoso strenuus ardci 
Amore veri, crimlna saeculiy 
Fraudesque, et indevota laudi 
Pectora, desidiamque fraogo ' 

Ultore versu ; qucm oimis asperana 
Exsuscitaodo Dumina geotkon 
Regem esse nolebant veternoy 
Esse tamen voltiere vatem. 

Contempt of riches. 
Quae pede proteram 



Sint plura, quam quae possideam manu. 

The propensity of mankind to motion. 

E»\i, non sumus arbores, 

Ut quo quisque loco natus, inutili ' 
Duret perpetuum mora. 

Cum primum geniti matris inertia 
Terrae viscera rupimus, 

Moti particulam traximus stheris; 
Cslique ingenio patris, 
^ Cum matre immemores stare, cucUrriraus; 

The fragile nature of beauty. . 

Mendax forma bonum deficientibus 
Annis praecipitat, vitrea concuti, 
Dilabi facilis, cerea diffluere 
Hornae more rosae, quani modo roscidam 
Cum fovit tepidis mane Favoniis, 
Dissolvitpluviis vesper fitesiis. 



' Thus Gray, in bis Ode on Vicissitude : '^ Yesterdiy the snllen year/ 
&c. and " Still, where rosy* Pleasure leads — V 



\ . • ' 



) 
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On a victory gttimdmih inferibr numbers.' ' > • 

Virtute pugnant, non tiumero Viri : 
£t una sylvam aaepius eruit > \ 

BipenniSy et paucse s^quutitur . « - 

Innumeras aquilas columbas.. 

On the pursuits of philosophy.' 

Pulchrum est quieta mente Tolubili 
Instare vero, nee trepido gradu 
Urgere naturam, oec inter 
Ambiguas fiuitare causas : 

Sed mente fixaducere liquidos 
Rerum colores, et capitis sacra 
Ab arce prospectare veruro, et 
Fixa stiis sua rebus era. 

On Liberty. 



Publica clarius 



Virtus per omnes emicuit gradus, 
' Cum magna Libertatis umbra 

Sceptra simul populumque texit. 

Tunc^ non coactis nobile viribus ; 

Omne obsolete vitat in otio 
Latere robur : tunc aperto 
Ingenium volat cfmne campo 

Ad usque palmam: tunc faciles, neque 
Duri Quirites conspicuo palam 
Parere regi, pfer cruentum 
Laudis iter sequimur volent^m ' 

Quacuhque ducit. '■ — 

The transitory nature of the works of man. 

Humana quicquid composuit manus, - 
Humana rursus disjiciet. . Jacet 
Ingens Alexandria, et alta 
Mcenia procubuere Romse. 

Natura cassos subruit sBmuls 
Artis labores. Sola Fides super 
Turrita terrarum sepulcra 
Evenit;' et jacutsse gaudet 

Quicquid Caduco condldit omine 
Non sola Virtus. ■ 

It would be serviceable to Casimir's reputation^ besides saving 
the general reader much ill-repaid trouble, if a selection were 
to be made of his choicest and purest pieces. Such a sel<^ction. 
would render him more universally popular than he is ever likely, 
to become in his intire state; for although there will always be 
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a clast of retdm, with wboa bit gorgeoui and flowing maimer 
will compensate for all deficieocies, ttill tbe tediousDess and ex- 
travagance by wbtcb most of bis pieces are in a greater or less 
degree cbaracterised, together with tbe nninteresting sobjecta 
of many, must of necessity deter most, even of tbe admirers of 
Latin poetry, fropii a perusal of the whole* Should such an 
anthology be thought desirable, we would recommend the fol- 
lowing : 

Book I. Odes i. ii. iv« vi« vii. viii. ix. si; zii. zvi. ziz. 

Book II. Odes ii. iii. Iv. v. vii. x. xiv. xvu xxi. xxv. xxvi. xxviii. 

Book III. Odes iv. ▼. viii. xvi. xx. xxii. xxiii. xxx. 

Book IV. Odes i. iii* iv. vii* x. 3u. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. xvii. xviii. 

xxi. xxiii. xxiv. xxvi. xxviii, xxxj. xxxiv* xxivi. xxxviii. 
Epode ii. iii. viii. xx. 

Even from this catalogue it might be advisable to expunge a 
few, as well as to abridge some of those which should remain. 

By way of appendix, we subjoin an extract from a volume of 
translations from Casimir, prnited Loudon, 1646, (fourteen 
years after the appearance of the intire poems) with a frontis- 
piece representing Horace and Casimir seated with their lyres 
on the two tops of Parnassus, and Apollo from above suspend- 
ing a golden crown between them ; a conceit which occurs also 
in one of the string of poems subjoined to some of the editions 
of Casimir, by a knot of Jesuit poets. The author is G. Hills. 
His style (notwithstanding the translation of ** Auit> prata virent, 
arbor crinitur iu aurum/' . , 

Each blade of grass was sold, each tree was there 
A golden periwig did wear) 

is too plain and masculine for Casimir ; it is, however, a work 
of some merit.' 

Lib. IV. Od. xii. 

Quid tne laicntem $ub temii larCf 4rc. 

What 'tis detains me here, and why 

I hide myself from every eye, 

How in so poor a house I spend 

My hours, y'have often ask'd me, Friend ; 



" A translation of ** Humana linquo,'' in German Alcaics, is annexed 
to the Notitia Literaria, in the Bipont edition; to which we refer the cu- 
rious iti such matters. Dr. Watts's translations and imitations of Casi- 
mir are found among his Here Lyriev. 
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^ben the free c6urtt of free-born men 
Fall out, which first shall let me in, 
I enjoy myself; what need I more? 
Of every sense I lock the door, 
And close shut up, a task I find 
In the retiring house o' th' mkid; 
The theatre of my life I view. 
My own spectator and judge too. 

I hate the cbmmon road of praise. 

Or what the gaping vulgar raise. 

Which with a pleasant gale awhile 

F^me l^urriesy -bu^ doth soon beguile ; 

Now ejpvy^s sting it (eejs, ere long 

Th' artillery of some spiteful tongue ; . 

Thus chased, ixrith weakened win^ it dies, 

Or tome on the bare ground it lies. 

A private fame, a mean house, where 

I live conceal'd from popular air, 

Best fits my mind, and shelters me : 

Virtue t' her own praise deaf should be : 

Our emulation thiols far o£P command, 

3ut envy haunts thmgs that are near at hand. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 

On the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew; com- 
prising a viisw of the leading Arguments in favor of 
their Authenticity^ and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the su^ect. By Latham 
Wainewbight, M.A. F. S. A.^ ofEmman. Coll. 
Cambridge^ and Rector of Gt. Brickhill, Bucksi 8^c. 



No. IV. — [Continued from No. LX^ 

Xhe second question to which 1 have referred, as connected 
with the present subject, is — whether the Hebrew gospel of 
St. Matthew is to be considered as identical with either this 
Nazarene or the Ebionite gospel ? To pursue this inquiry to 
its full extent would be inconsistent with the brevity of the 
present essay ; uor inust we expect to find the wmt degree of 
certainty here^ as ip the discussion relative to the language of 
VOL. XXXI. CI. JL NO. LXII. X 
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St. Matthew. I shall therefore oontest tnyself with mentioning 
a few of the aipiroents which a#e regarded by the learned as 
possessing most weighty and whicl^ will enable ns to form a 
probable conclusion.' We are informed hy ecclesiastical histori- 
ans, that the Naaarenes resided on the east side of the river Jor- 
dan, and that the Ebionites were settled on the banks of theOron- 
tes ; that the former retained t^e name which had been given 
by the unbelieYing Jews to the early converts to the Christian 
faith ; and that the latter were so called from &e Hebrew word 
Ebion (3t*2H) signifying poor, applied to them, it lippears from 
Origen's account, as a term of contempt ;* that the Nazarenes 
did not acknowledge the four gospels now received ; and that 
the Ebionites rejected stilt more of the sacred writings, but 
that each of these sects made use of a Hebrew gospel, called 
the gospel of St. Matthew.' 



' Among those who have embraced the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, are the P^re Simon in his Histoire Critique du Teate du Nouveau 
Testament, cb. 7 & 8. and Micbaelis, in his Introduction, Vol. iii. c. 4. 
sect. 9.; and on the other side, are Mai, now principal librarian of the 
Vatican, in his Examen Historis Critics, Mill, in his Prolegomena, and 
Masch, the German critic before mentioned. 

* Tolafld and Jones, indeed, deny that this word was used as a term of 
reproach, but their arguments have been answered by Dr. Mangey, in his 
Remarks upon the jNazarenui of the forQier. 

3 The eflorts of the Uuitarians to confound these two sects of the Na- 
zarenes and th^ Elnonites, are well known to every on^ at^all conVersaiu 
with dogmatical theology. Dr. Priestley, among the various means he 
adopted to persuade the world, that someef^ the sublimest. doctrine of 
religion are to ' be classed with the corruptipns of Christianity, has at- 
tempted to prove ; first, That the faob of the Nazarenes was Unitarian ; 
ana secondly, That these Unitarian Nazarenes composed the primitive 
Christian church at Jerusalem. And in order to establish the first point, 
he exerts all his strength to show^ that the Nazarenes were identical 
with the Ebionites, who are universally acknowledged to have rejected 
the divinity of our Saviour. The principal subject of this controversy is 
not immediately connected with the present intjuiry, but no reader can 
require to be informed of the result, and of the signal triumph of Bishop 
Horsley over : his pertioiu^ious. adversary, ^twithstanding the confr^ 
dent assertions of this redoubtable controversialist and his Unitarian sup- 
poBters> the differenoe of these two sects is rendered abundantly ^vfdpnt; 
by a comparison of passages still extant in the works of Epijphaojus.and 
Jerome; and is likewise maintained by Gi^tius, Vossius, Spencet;, Hue- 
tius, Mosheim, and other critics of the highest celebrity. The Ebionites 
and the Nazarenes most • unquestionably differed in their 'cqpaiuons 
respecting the necessity of observine the Mosaic law ; and while one par^ 
held, that compliance with the Jewish ritual was obligatory on all 
Christians without distinction, the other maintained, that this obligation 
was confined to the Jewish converts alone. It is also clear froin the 
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• 

In die first pliice^ the gOipel in use among the Ebionites was^ 
manifestly^ different from that held sacred by the Nazarenes« 
£pjphaniu8 is the only father who mentions the former, of which 
he does not hesitate to call the text corrupt and mutilated, 
while he gives the opposite character to that of the latter.' The 
Nazarene gospel, indeed, he professes never to have seen, and 
his information, therefore, as to that, must have been derived from 
others; but with the Ebionite copy he was perfectly familiar* 
The extracts from the latter, preserved in his works, are alone 
sufficient to show the impossibility that it should ever have been 
considered as the original of SU Matthew; and since the oon^ 
trary opinion was entertained respecting the Nazarene gospel, 
it follows, that the two gospels made use of by the Ebionitea 
and the Nazarenes must have been distinct compositions. The 
same writer likewise expressly says, that the Ebionite gospel 
commenced with these words, 'Eymro ly roug ^fiipong *Hp£Bw, 
X. T. K. by which it is clearly ascertained/ that it contained no 
part of the first two chapters of our present gospel of St« 
Matthew. Many strong circumstances however exist, to con^ 
vince us that this was not the case, with regard to the gospel in 
use among, the Nazarenes, or, as it is sometimes called, '' the 
gospel according to the Hebrews." 

Our principal information on the subject of this gospel, iff 
derived firom St. Jerome, who relates, that he made a translation 
of it from the Hebrew, both into Greek and Latin ; but it un- 
fortunately happens, that neither of these versions has reached- 
the present times. By consulting those .passages', in the works 
of this learned father^ which refer to the gospel in question, it 
will be rendered evident, that it contained at least the second 
chapter of St. Matthew, and, by a necessary inference, the last 



language of Jerome, that this difference extended to the notions which 
they entertained concerning the person of Christ; for, notwithstandJDg 
their heretical opinions in other respects, the Nazarenes were undoubt* 
edly orthodox in their belief of our Lord's divinity. And even had it 
been possible to establish the identity of these ancient sects, it could 
have been of no avail to the Unitarian scheme, since it never has been, 
and we may now safely affirm, never can be proved, that these Naza- 
renes really constitoted 4he primitive ehureh «t Jerusalem. Bishop 
Horsley's Tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestley, Mosheim*s Eccles. 
Hist. 
> Concerning the Nazarene copy he thus speaks : (Ha^res. xxix. 90 

roDro tutBin l^ &gX^^ lyfofif/EjSpaixorc ypa/Apn^-iy, cti aw^irm. Of the Ebionite 
copy he says, (Hseres. xxx. 13.) h rf vaf atnTs ffiayyi>i?> wtra MarOtuQi flw 
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eight veraes of the first chapter. To elucidate this point, I shall 
lelect merelj two instances. When Herod made strict inquiries 
from the chief priests and scribes concerning Christi aod 
demanded where he was to be bom, '' they said unto him, in 
Bethlehem of Judea, for thus it is written by the prophet— 
And thou Bethlehemi in the land of Judah, Sic.'' (Matt. ii. 5, 6.) 
In a note of Jerome upon this pauage, as it stands in the Latin 
version, he makes the following remark respecting the words 
Bethlehem Judaa : — ** Librariorum hie error est, putamus enim 
ab Evangelista primo edituro, sicut in ipso Hebraico legimus— 
JudsB non Judese.'' ■ Here it is plain tnat the words, ** in ipso 
Hebraico," cannot refer to the original Hebrew, because, io the 
chapter of Micah (v. £.) from whence the quotation is taken, 
the expression made use of is neither Bethlehem Juda, nor 
Judaa, but Bethlehem Evhratah* St. Jerome, therefore, must 
etidently allude to the Chaldee gospel of the Nazarenes ; and 
hence it is justly inferred, that the latter contained the second 
chapter of St. Matthew. 

lliere is another passage which occurs in St. Jerome's Ca- 
talogus de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, and which affords a proof 
not less convincing, that the second chapter of St. Matthew 
formed part of the Mazarene gospel. Speaking of the gospel 
which, he informs us,St. Matthew composed in Hebrew, for the 
benefit of the Jewish converts to Christianity, he -proceeds to 
observe-r-'^ Quod qui postea in Graecum transtulerit non satis 
certum est. Porro ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque hodie in 
CsBsariensi bibliotheca, quam Pamphiliis Martyr studiosissime 
copfecit. . Mihi quoque a Nazaraeis qui in Beraea, urbe Syria, 
hoc volumine utuntur, describendi facultas fuit. In quo ani'' 
madvertendum, quod ubique Evaugelista sive ex persooa sua, 
sive ex persona Domini salvatoris, veteris scripturae testimaoiis. 
abutitur, non sequatur septuaginta translatorum auctorTtatein, 
sed Hebraicam ; e quibus ilia duo sunt, ' Ex £gypto vocavi 
filium meum/ et * Quoniam Nazaraeus. vocabitur.' '' The two 
quotations relating to our Saviour, contained in this last extract, 
clearly evince, that the second chapter of St. Matthew, in our 
present copies, must have been contained in the Hebrew gospel 

* Michaelis olraerves, that he cannot perceive how Jerome could dis- 
tioguisb between the words Juda and Judsa in Hebrew, which are both 
expressed by TVnV '» hut Dr. Marsh properly replies, that in ChaW« 
(which is here meant by Hebraico) there is a manifest distinction, Judah 

being written |mn^> *"d Judaa TllT • a similar distinction exists in 
Syhac. 
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of the Nazarenes, to >vhich Jerome here describes himself as 
having access. The doubt which has been suggested, — whether 
the words hoc vof amine form the antecedent' to tbe relative quo? — 
is devoid of real foundation, and, as Dr. Marsh observes, could 
not have existed, had the punctuation been properly corrected, 
by inserting a comma tifieTjuit instead of a period. 

It has been urged as an objection by Dr. Mill, that since St« 
Jerome made no use of the Nazarene gospel, in correcting the 
text of St. Matthew's, it is plain that he did not concur in the 
general opinion entertained of their identity^ This inference, 
however, is by no means legitimate. That these gospels dif- 
fered from each other in several particulars, in the tinted of this 
f^therj is sufficiently proved by the quotations which occur in 
his works ; and various other passages lead us to conclude, that 
while he believed that the Nazarene gospel was, in its original 
state, the same with that of St. Matthew, he was convinced that 
the former had undergone interpolations and corruptions. ' This 
circumstance, therefore, will easily explain why Jerome did not 
have recourse to the copy in use among the Nazarenes, for the 
purpose of critical emendation ; but, at the same time, it cannot 
be allowed to justify the conclusion adopted by. Dr. Mill. 

An additional proof of the estimation in which the gospel in 
question was held by the ancients, is derived from a passage in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius.' In the catalogue which 
this writer gives of the canonical and the uncanonical books of 
the New Testament, he divides them into three classes-^the 
IfioXoyovfiiya, which had been acknowledged from the beginning ; 
—the avTiXfyofteva, yvooplfuoiv 8' o5y S[M)g rol^ woWoig, or those of 
which the authenticity, though questioned by some, was yet ac- 
knowledged by the majority ;«— and lastly the voda, which were 
confessedly destitute of any divine authority whatever; and he, 
at the same time, enumerates the books which were respectively 
assigned to each class. From the ambiguity in his manner or 
expressing himself in this place, it is a matter of some doubt/ to 
which of these divisions the gospel of the Nazarenes was con- 
sidered as belonging by the generality of Christians, but respect;- 
ing his own sentiments on this point, Eusebius has "(eft no rooin 
for dispute. In the enumeration here referred to, after men- 



> Lib. iii. c. S5. Hist. Ecdes. Origen also mentions tbe Nazarene 
copy under the title of '< the Gospel according to the Hebrews ;" and 
though he did not admit its divine authority, probahly on account of the 
interpolations which had found their way into the text, he speaks of it 
in terms of respect. 
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tioning the gospel according to the Hcbfewa, wbich was onTj 
another name for that of &e Nazareoes, be immediately adds, 
ratha fuv wivra r£v iemktfofAmv iv tii). Hence it is plain, that 
he allows it to possess the same authority with the Epistle of 
St. Jamesi the Sd Epbtle of St. Peter* the 2d and 3d of St. 
John, the Epistle of St. Jade, and the Revelations. 

The most candid inference, deducible from the different ar- 
guments which have been advanced on the present qtiestion, 
appears to l>e— that the gospel ustially denommated the gospel 
of the Nazsrenes, was in truth originally identical with the He- 
brew text of our present gospel of St. Matthew, hut after* 
wards became corrupted by interpolations and alterations ; and 
what is more nnquestionable, that it contained the second chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, as it is now extant, and consequently from 
their intimate connection^ the last eight verses of the first chap^ 
ter. That it likewise comprehended the genealogy of our Loixi, 
though indeed it may be fairly presumed, cannot now be ascer- 
tained by any positive evidence.' . . 

The precise period when our present Greek version was 
made from St. Matthew's Hebrew original, it were vain, after 
the lapse of so many ages, to attempt accurately to determine. 
But this we may certainly venture to believe, that it was* exe- 
cuted at only a short interval from the publicatibn of the £fe- 
brew gospel, and during the life time of some of the Apostles. 
Considered as a whole, the Greek gospel of this evangelist 
rests upon the* very same foimdation . with .the other three goa* 
pels ; and whatever would, at dns distance of time,. invalidate 
the authority of the one, must be equally fatalto that of the 
others. Every question, therefore, relative to the integrity of the 
text of our first gospel, every oli^ction against the reception of 
particular passages, must be tried and examined, upon the same 
principles of reasoniiig, which are adopted in establishing the 
authenticity of any other portion of the New Testament. The 
very circumstance that the two first chapters of St. Matthew 
have accompanied the rest of that gospel down to the present 
times, and have always been considered by those who had the 
best means of forming a correct judgment, as constituting part 
of the sacred canon, must surely be allowed by every unpreju- 
diced inquirer, to be a very strong presumption in favor of their 
validity. Fortunately, however, we have evidence in our posses- 
sion of a more direct and conclusive nature; and the rules of 



* The Car[K)cratians and ^bp Cerintbiaas retained it, who in their 
tenets bore a near resemblance to the Nazarenes. 
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Biblical Criticism^ when appiied to the point in question, will 
furnish an answer amply . sufficient to satisfy every reasonable 
mimL.^^Thfl argument, .in. the pj:jQj5£at c^se,, lies .within a small, 
compass ; and we have only to inquire whether the claim of 
this portion of Scripture, to be the genuine production of St. 
Matthew, be supported by the oldest manuscripts, by those 
versions whiph are acknowledged to be of the highest authority, 
and by the quotations which are transmitted to us in the writ-' 
ings of the earlier fathers. ' 

I. In the first place then^ the argument derived from ancient' 
munuscripis is decidedly in favor of the authenticity of the two 
chapters in question. Among the various manuscripts of ihe 

14 ew Testament which are now extant^ but Jiw are known to 
contain all the books which have been decided to be canonical.' 
The most numerous class consists of those which comprise the 
four gospels ; others contain the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Catholic Epistles ; in a third class are to be found only the 
Epistles of St. Paul ; and there are some few which are com- 
posed solely of the Revelations of St. John.' The number of 
manuscripts containing the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew,, 
which have been collated by eminent critics, amount to 355,- 
and, which is a most decisive fact in determining the present 
point, out of this numerous assemblage one only is to be found,' 
which does not include the whole of the two first Chapters. It 

15 evident that the value of these manuscripts increases in pro-, 
portion to their antiquity, and it is therefore not a little satisfac- 
tory, that this solitary exception has not been discovered among 
those which have been traced back to a remote origin. The' 
four most ancient and most valuable manuscripts/ vvhich have 



' Besides those Mss. which contained whole books of the New Testa- 
ment in regular order, there are others of less authority, known by the 
name of Leclionaria, consisting of detached portions of Scripture ap- 
pointed to be read publicly as lessons in the service of the Greek 
church. Lectionaria, composed of selections from the gospels, have been 
termed Evangelistariay and those which consisted of portions taken from . 
the Acts or the Epistles, have sometimes received the appellation of 
Fraxapostohi. 

* the books of the ancients were distinguished by the dififerent appel- 
lations of Idbri and Codices^ according to their difference of external 
form. The former, by far the most numerous, were written on sheets of 
vellum or paper and rolled up into volum'ma; the latter consisted of flat 
leaves of the same materials, similar in manner to our modern books, 
except that the binding was composed of pieces of wood; and hence the 
origin of the name, from Codex, the stump of a tree. In process of time, 
books of the latter description, owing probably to their superior conve- 
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deBcended- to the ftfesent limeB, are the Codex CMilftbrigiensiy> 
now preserved in Uie University library at Cambridge ; the Co-' 



niencey became more coromoo, and at length prevailed to the exclusiop 
of the former/ The Mss. of the New Testament now extant consist en- 
tirely of Codkeu The most ancient Greek Mss. were written in uaaal or 
capital letters, with no' interval between the different words^ and likewise 
without acceata and marks of aspiration, Nof was it customary te leave 
any blank space at the end of a sentence, though this was frequently 
done at the conclusion of a paragraph or section. One of the earli^f 
divisions observable in Msd. was made by writing aa many worda aa 
would make sense in the same line, and then proceeding to the next.' 
This mode of writing in vTi%u or littes was adopted in- the Cambridge 
Ms. The use of j^otnf^for the purpose of marking the sense with more 
clearness, was not introduced, in writing till the time of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium,, who invented what, in our present system of punctuation, is 
tfermed a full stop. He flourished in the reign of Ptokmy Epiphanes. 
But for a considerable period after this, the practice of using points in 
books- was confined- to the schools .of the grammariaas, whei?^itwa9 
first adopted for the purpose of better explaining the text of Homer. 
The other points are of later invention; thus tne comma appears to 
have been first used in the eighth century, and the Greek note of inter- 
rogation ( ; ) in the* ninth. It should be observed, however, that instances 
occur of the use of the full stop, and of intervals between the words 
in Inuriptioniy so long ago aa450 years before Christ. On subjects of 
this nature the grand source of information is the Pakgographia Graca 
of Montfaucon, to whom subsequent aiithors are more indebted in this 
respect, than id any- single writer besides. Before the time of St. Je' 
rome, a more regular mode of dividing the. text in. the Mas. of the New 
Testament, appears to have commenced. Thus in the four gospels there 
w^re divisions into longer chapters, called WrXot or Breves^ and into 
smaller chapters which were termed xi^&kaiccf or capitula. The latter a(ke 
more usually called the Ammonian Sections, from their inventor Ammo- 
Hhis, a Christian philosopher of Alexandria, in the third 4;eotury« These, 
divisions are sometimes called the vir\oi and xi^nXaia of Eusebius, be- 
cause he aldopted them in the formation of his ten Canon s^* or Hannony 
of tlie gospels. The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles were also 
divided into sections in the year 396, by Euthalius, a deacon of Alexan- 
dria, and which were thence termed the Euthalian Sections, iThey were 
marked by letters in the margin, in a similar manner to the Ammonian 
sections of the gospel's. The division of the Bible into the chapters now 
in use, it is well known to every reader^ originated with Cardinal Hugo 
deS.Caro in the thirteenth century, who adopted it to facilitate the com- 
pletion of a concordance which he was then making of the Vulgate. The 
same division of chapters was introduced into the Hebrew Bible, by a 
learned Jew, Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, in. the . year .1430, 'who 
added the improvement of subdividing them into verses with numerical 
iigures. The present subdivision of the New Testament into verses was 
first introduced by Robert Stephens in the year 1551; so that the Jews 
borrowed the chapter s, as they now stand, from the Christians, and the 
latter borrowed the verses from the Jews. 
For a fuU account of the various Mss. of the New T^tament, which 
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dek Vaticanus^ in the Vatican library at Rome; the Codex 
Aiexandrinus^ in the British Museum ; and the Codex Ephre- 



have undergone a diligent examination by the learned, the reader must 
have recourse to the works o^ Milly Wetstein, Woide, Montfaucon, 
Michael is, Gnesbacb, and other enrinent scholats who devoted their 
lives to these critical reseaiches. The following are a few of the particu* 
lacs relating to the four Mss^ to which I have referred in the text. (1) 
The Codex CantabrigiensiSf or Codex Beza is probably .the oldest Ma. of 
the New Testament, now extant. It was found in the monastery of St. 
Irenagus at Lyons, in the year 1562, and wasr aftei^v^ards presented by 
Beza to the University of Cambridge, where it is now preserved in the 
Public Library. It is written on vellum, in ninciaJ letters, > without 
accents^ marks of aspiration, or intervals between the words. The method 
of writing in vrixn is here followed, and the text is also divided into 
sections, but they do not correspond with the rW^^ and xt^aTMtd above 
mentioifed. From this and other circumstances, this Ms. is concluded 
to be as lincient as the fifth century. (2) The Codex Vatkanus is like- 
wise written in uncial letters,* and without intervals between the words ^ 
but as it has both accents and marks of aspiration, it must yield in point 
of antiquity to the former Ms. Since the divisions in the Vatidan, tike 
those in the Cambridge Ms., do not correspond with the Ammonian and 
Euthalian sections, we are led to infer its priority to those Mss. in which 
these sectioiis are contained; and there appear to be the best reasT>ns 
for believing it to have been written before the close of the fifth century. 
(3.) The Codex Alexandrinut was presented in the year 1628, by Cyrillua 
Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles J. Some critics inform 
us, that it was brought by that prelate from Alexandria, whence \t de- 
rived its name ; while others contend, that it was found in one of the 
twenty two monasteries on Mount Athos, famed for being the reposita- 
ries of ancient Mss. .Its precise antiauity has also been the subject of 
controversy. Dr. Woide, formerly of tne British Museum and minister of 
the German Chapel in London^ published a fac-simile of it, and refers it to 
the fourth century. Miehaelis places it between the sixth and the eighth, 
and is inclined to prefer the latter date. Montfaucon Considers it to be 
as old as the two Mss. of Oioscoridesy that is, of the sixth century, and 
Wetstein ascribes it to the fifth. It is written in uncial letters^ without 
marks of aspiration, and intervals. Both this and the Codex Cantabri- 
giensis have poinds, but they dififer entirely from the present punctuation 
of the New Testament, and were never cousideredi as of any authority. 
(4.) The Codex Ephremi is preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, and. 
is of high antiquity. Wetstein, by whom it was carefully collated, con- 
tends that it was executed before the year 543. It is written on vellum 
in uncial characters, without accents, or intervals between the words, 
and it is divided into the chapters and sections of Eusebius, 

Important as the antiquity of the Mss. of the New Testament must 
ever be considered, the antiquity of the text which they contain is still 
more so. This distinction has been particularly insisted upon by a cele- 
brated German critic. Dr. Scmler, cited on this occasion by Dr. Marsh ; 
and by a comparison with the quotations in ,the earlier ecclesiastical 
writers, satisfactory proof is afforded that in numerous cases the text is 
much more ancient than the Mss. themselves. 
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m\, in the Rojal Library at Parity and which is bonnd up witti 
some of the manuscript works of Ephrero, the Syrian father. 
Now it ia cettaiuly a circuiiuiaace Qf no triBing c.on8equence_iD 
the present case, that the two disputed chapters of St. Matthew 
are found to exist not only in these four manuscripts, except 
where they have suffered accidental mutilation, but in every 
subsequent manuscript, till we arrive at the Codex Ebnerianus, 
the antiquity of which does not extend beyond the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. Supposing then that this manuscript 
could be shown to have commenced with the third chapter of 
St. Matthew, as it stands in our present copies ; this solitary 
instance, especially when we recollect its modem date, would 
be entitled to no influence, in our estimate of the evidence on 
both sides of the question. But it so happens, that it does in 
fact contain the whole of the second chapter, and the last eight 
verses of the first chapter ; so that the real deficiency amounts 
to nothing more than the genealogy of Christ, which forms the 
commencement of our present gospel. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the more ancient manuscript from which the 



The text of a Ms. may also frequently be proved to be more ancient 
than the parchment on which it is written, by ascertaining the edUion to 
which it oelongs. The acute observation of critics has discovered certain 
characteristic readings in different Mss. by which they have been led to 
divide them into three classes, or editions as they are now termed; and 
each of these classes indicates by the character of its readiogSy that the 
Mss. of which it is composed were derived from a common orisin. 
Thus the text of the Mss. belonging to what are denominated the Aks" 
andrine and the Western editions, is generally speaking, older than the 
text of those which are referred to the Bffxantine or ConUantinopoHUn 
edition. 

It ought not to pass unnoticed, that the first and second chapters of St. 
Matthew are no longer contained in the Codex Alexandrious, because 
this Ms. has been greatly mutilated, and is now defective in the first t4 
chapters, and part of the $5th. In its present condition^ il begins in the 
middle of the sixth verse of the S5th chapter, with the words ^ vv^^ 
»fX*rat, From a similar cause, the first nineteen verses of the first chap- 
ter ate wanting in the Codex Cantabrieiensis, which likewise begins in 
the middle of a sentence with the word wa^'kufiHi. In the Latin of this 
Ms. the first eleven verses only are deficient. These chasms, let it be 
observed, form not the slightest objection to the evidence afforded by the 
Mss. in ouestion ; and he who^ on this account, could be induced to dis- 
believe the former existence of the portions now obliterated, would be 
chargeable with the same absurdity as the man who should deny the 
former completeness of some ancient structure, which before his birth 
had been partially demolished by fire and violence. Wetstein's Prolego- 
mena to his Greek Testament ; Monlfaucon, Palseog. GrsBca; Prideaux's 
Connections; Marsh's Michaelis. 
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Codex Ebnerianus was copied^ was not defective even in this 
particular ; for it is affirmed by a German critic, cited by Dr. 
Maish in his notes to Michaelis, that the latter manuscript be- 
gins with these Words Ton Si 'JigcroDy x. r. X. and as' we cannot 
imagim^y that the particle ^ could be used as the second word in 
the introductory sentence of any work whatever, it is- natural to 
iuferitbat in (he former itianuscript something must have preceded, 
and which, in truih, could be nothing but the genealogy 
contained jn every other manuscript now extant. 

What then is the extent of the objection, derived from this 
source, against thie authority of the two controverted -chapters ? 
W uman ingenuity will not be able to render it either more or 
less than this ; — that out of 355 Greek manuscripts, one has been 
discovered of so late a date as the year 1391, in which, while 
the whole of the second chapter^ and part of the first are com^ 
plete, the genealogy alone is omitted ; but that at the same 
time, a very fair presumption is afforded by the text^ that even 
this omission did not exist in the more ancient manuscripts, from 
which the present was transcribed. 



ABRAHAMI COULEII PLANTARUM 

LIBRI SEX.' 



' liic sparge flores, sparge breves rosas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus; 
Uerbisqne oiloratJs corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 

Cinileu EpUaphium Vivi Auctoris, 

There are few eminent writers, (we speak of those who have 
written at all voluminously, as is the case with the far greater 
number) in the extent of whose writings, there may not be 
found some neglected spot — some instance of human failure, 
occasioned by the author's misconception of his own powers, 
or by fhe compulsory adoption of an uncongeniarsubject — ^yet 



s We quote from the edition of his works, published in 1668, which is 
handsomely printed, but, in this part, full ofinaccuracies. 
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■till^ in parts, betring the ttanip of the matter-band, and thus 
cakulated to reward the researches of those who explore the 
forgotten comers of literature, for the treasures which they may 
chance to contain. . Few works are more barren in this kind of 
matter, than the one before us ; yet even here we have found a 
few flowers (as the author himself would say) not unworthy of 
selection. As the work of one, who in his own day was consi- 
dered the greatest of living poets, and who cannot be denied 
the praise of learning, ingenuity, and various talent, it is cer- 
tainly deserving of notice.' 

The name of Cowley once held a distinguished rank among 
those, who have combined the cultivation of Latin with that of 
English poetry. Dr. Johnson is high in praise of his performances 
in this line, and even prefers him as a Latin poet to Milton. 
But Dr. Johnson's taste was the reverse of refined ; and his 
scholarship, which in his own time was permitted tu pass un- 
questioned, under the protection of his other qualifications, is 
now allowed to be more miscellaneous than profound or accu- 
rate. Cowley possessed considerable knowlege of Roman and 
Greek antiquities, as appears from his very learned notes on the 
Davideis ; he was also well acquainted with the generality of 
the Latin poets ; but these advantages were rendered in a man- 
ner useless, by that fatal perverseness of taste, which overran all 
bis poetical compositions with a superficial and noxious vege-' 
tation of conceits. We are sometimes inclined to think of Cow- 
ley, as of one who would have been a great poet, but for some 
unfortunate caprice of Nature in his formation. We fancy we can 
see in him the lineaments of a Dryden, marred and distorted. 
Yet the happy simplicity of his essays, and the fine rhetorical 
dignity of his discourse concerning the government of Oliver 
Cromwell (a composition of a more ornate species, but equally 
free from the fault in question), are abundant proofs that he was 
capable of writing in a purer style. The difference is indeed par- 
ticularly striking, when we pass from the prose parts of the above 
mentioned performances to the fragments of poetry with which 
they are occasionally intersected. Whatever mode of writing 
he adopts— epic, Pindaric, amatory /didactic, or panegyrical^ it 
is still the same ; wherever he writes in verse, he writes con- 
ceitedly. Such systematic and uniform bad taste can scarcely 
be accounted for, except on the supposition that he had formed 

' An indifferent English translation of this poem was published by 
Nahum Tate, Aphra Behn, and others. It is printed in some of the 
folio editions of Cowley's works, and in the octavo edition of 1708. 
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in his own mind a grossly erroneoos theory of the nature of 
poetry, if^ however^ this vicious propensity was calculated to 
produce a bad effect in EngKsh poetry, it was still more out of 
place in Latin, to which such ornaments are still less adapted. 
Ovid^ indeed, abounds in witticisms of a kind not dissiitiilar to 
those of our author ; but Ovid^s conceits are less extravagant, 
and expressed with more grace ; they pervade his poetry like a 
vein, rather than cover its surface ; and they are accompanied 
by excellences of manner and matter, which in a great measure 
countervail their unfavorable effect. It was not so with Cow- 
ley. He had much beside his conceits, it is true; but his con- 
ceits so mastered him, as scarcely to allow his better qualities- 
room to display themselves ; nor had he the power of clothing 
his fancies in Ovidian I^tin. His Latinity is indeed copious 
and flowing, but destitute of the subtler elegances of Latin 
poetry, and frequently defaced with blemishes, whibh indicate 
that his knowlege of the language was far from exact. 

The '' Plantae," like the Georgics, (if the received accounts of 
of the latter poiem be true) had a political origin. They were 
written, and the two first books published,^ with the view of di- 
verting the attention of the republican party from the negocia-' 
tions, which he was the instrument of carrying on, between the 
emigrant royalists and their friends in England. For this pur- 
pose, he applied himself to the study of medicine as a profes- 
sion ; a science which was well calculated to gratify one of his 
leading propensities, the love of experimental knowlege. 
Among other subjects connected with his new pursuit, he waa. 
naturally led to investigate the medical properties of the various 
species of herbs, flowers, and trees ; and the result of his in- 
quiries is embodied in the work before us. The subject had 
a .peculiar charm for his mind ; it was connected with his 
cherished associations, and with that love of the country which 
haunted him through life, and which breathes like a refreshing 
odor over his best and most delightful compositions. He has, 
however, debarred himself from most of the advantages oLhis 
subject, by the unfortunate form in which he has chosen to 
treat it. Cowley wanted the organ of construciiveness ; and the 
plan of his poem is the most crude and inartificial that could be 
imagined. The qualities and accomplishments of the various 
plants are treated of in a succession of separate poems, loosely 



* Whether the whole was published during the author's iife^time, we 
are not certain. 
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direaded together ta pArt by the iiiteryefitioo of fome kack- 
neyed fiction ; and their medical excellences occupy so large a 
space in the enunieratioot and are treated of in a style so nearly 
resembling that of the dispensaryi as to produce an effect any 
thing but poetical. Yet bis poetry, and bis love of beautyy will 
occasionally show themseWes ; his fantastic conceptions are 
aouietimes not unpleasing; and if they are inconsistent with 
gopd tastCi they are at least free from that appearance of artifice 
and labor, with which the brilliant things of some writers are 
presented to the public. He writes to please himself, rather 
than to make a show. His banquet is not a very substantial 
one, but there is plenty, and you are sure of a beartj and un-» 
pretending welcome. His versification, though not particularly 
melodious, is smooth, and free from the harshnesses which now 
and then deform his translation of the Davidda, written at an 
earlier age.' His manner, for a modern writing* in Latin, is 
easy ; but he does not possess the rare bculty of vmidng. that 
ease with a corresponding purity of language. 

We shall now proceed to our extracts ; premisbg, boweverr 
that from the narrowness of our limits we have been obliged to 
omit some passages which we would otherwise wiUii^y have 
extracted. The poem is divided into six books ; the first two 
treating of herbs, the two next of fiowers, and the two last of 
trees. These again branch out into other subdivisions. His 
authorities, which are chiefly derived from the dder Pliay, and 
from Femely's work on Botany, are appended in the form of 



■ As for instance (though this is an extreme case) 

Sed constabs, immeDsumquey aeternumque tenet nunc. 

This we suppose was one of the lines which startled the Italian scho- 
lar, whose ears Coleridge describes as having been so wounded by the 
Latin poetry of Cowley. 

** Primi duo (libri) oratione sunt mudica et molli^ ut elegos decet, 
sed ingenio vegeto et forti." (Or, as it is freely translated by Nahum 
Tate, in his preface to the English translation, '*in a style resembling 
the eleeies or Ovid and TibuUus in the sweetness and freedom of the 
verse, but exceUine them in the strength of the fancy atid vigor of the 
sense.'') <'In duobus proximis Horatii omnia carmina (qu. metra), et 
numerosam felicitatem effinxit. — In duobus postremis pedeheroico usus 
est ; et, absit verbo invidia, si non Virgilium, caeteros certe omnes su- 
peravit'' De Vita ei Scriptis A. Couleiiy auetore T. Sprat. Elsewhere 
Dr. Sprat says of Cowley, <<He perfectly practises the hardest secret of 
good writing, to know when he has done enough. He always leaves off 
m such j^ mann e r, that it appears it- was in hispower to have said much 
more.^ Such are the judgments of contemporaries ! It is remarkable 
that Milton was fond of (^id and Cowley ; perhaps (as is not unfre- 
quently the case) from their dissimilarity to himself. 
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notes. The work is inscribed, in a short ^opy of verses^ to the 
author's " sancta nutrix,** Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
dedication is followed by a preface, explaining the origin of the 
undertaking, and other matters. It is pleasingly and amiably 
.written, like the rest of his prose. 

In the first book, after the customary invocations/ the poet 
rushes somewhat abruptly into the midst of his subject; and 
without any pretext of a fiction whatsoever, introduces the va-* 
rious genera of herbs^ each in succession, commemorating their 
own respective beauties and uses, in the style which we have 
already described. 

After Betony, Maiden-hair, Sage, Balm, and others, have 
performed their pafts, the Water-lily thus begins. We ought 
to premise, that we have taken the liberty of pruning some of 
our author^s redundances. 

Num me ca&nosas contentam habitare paludes, 

£t mistam plebt spiernn arundineie? 
Non ego de vulgo viridi, neque fUia terrae ; 

Incolo cogDstas nobilis hospes aquas. 
Nympha fui, Dea postrems non infima classis : 

Venit amor; quid turn profuit esse Deam? 
FlammipotensjuDet itle; accendor in Hercuie viso. 

Torque triumphoruro pars Dea parva fui. 
Mirabar famam herois, fulgentiaque acta, 

Membfaque mirabar vel patre digna Jove. 
Ille raeos (quid multa ?) fenis decerpsit hoaores ; 

Ille meiBB florem virginitatis Kabet. 
At vagus ille, Jovem utssus levitate parentem, 

Noluit unius taedia ferre toti. 
Monstra subacturus, pejoraque monstra tyrannos, 

Percurrit v|ndex sedalus omne solum : 
Sed semper monstri'merces fit virsasubacti, 

Sed semper natas ille tyraoiius. habet. 
Fsemineumque geuus mihi jam pro pellice totum est; 

Nee caruere ipsae suspicione Deae. 
Forsan et ille meos <dixi) jam ridet amores, 

Pellicibasaue feror fabula Ista meis. 
Vexant ira^ aolor, pudor> indignatifr moatem; 

His tamen invitis omnibus. hsesit amor. 
Visum est seterni, ni^ soki snorte^ doloria 

Ad teem eerta quaarerQ raorie viam. 
Fata obstant, sors obstatamantum dura Dearum, 

Infinitum urget vita'per0iiDis.4»nns« . 
Interea lacrymas fbndu noctemque dieiuque ; 

Hac mihi' cleps(^dra tempera looga fluunt. 
Fit lacils e deoso tandem mtrabilis imbre, 

•£t coliecta meos alluit anda pedes. 
Si qua fides (magni quae sloria tetra doloris) 

Gaudebam luctus fertiutate mei. , 
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At Uodcin stberUs sero miseratiu ah oris 

Jupitsr^ Ipsa tuas tncoley dixit, aquas. 
Jussit abtre Deae macro de corpore forroam ; 

Jussa abiit ; nultum dempserat ante dolor. 
Deseeodit tcrram radix nodosa sub alcam, 

£t nimium clave me meminisse facit. 
Perpetuumque bibuot folia insatiataliquorem: 

At dominam lacrymie jam rediere suam. 
Candor adhuc, yeterisque manent vestigia forms : 

Pallor adhuc nostro pristinus ore sedet. 

After her several other herbs, some in person ^ others bj 
the mouth of their friendly poet, are made to pronounce their 
panegyric ; many of th^m in ap ingenious and fanciful manner. 
We select that of the Celandine, as a fair sample of our author's 
attempts to expound in verse th^ medical qualities of bis verdant 
favorites. 

D! iaciant bona multa tibi, yocalis hirundo,* 

Atque velint sceleris non memioisse tui, 
Quod Dobii plants docuisti nobilts usus, 

Qui latuece hominum lumina csca prius. 
A te pro cellis jam pensio larga tributa est, 

Sub tignis nostrs quas tribuere domus. 
Omnia te picti comitantur germina veris ; 

8ed nullum utilius (credo) vel ipsa vides. 
Scilicet buic debes ipsum hoc, quod cstera cemis ; 

Hoc te prscipuo germen amore coHt. 
Te venieute alia adveniunt : non sufficit illud 

Officium ; hoc etiam te redeunte redit. 
Nos buic plura tamen, quam te, debere fatemur, 

Atque oculorum aciem restituisse parum est. 
Mille malis yits, tormentis mille medetur 

Qus fortunats non patiuntur ayes. 
Illiusadventu mitescunt tormina yentris, 

£t cessac dentis carnificina cavi : 
Morbus et auratis depellitur aureus armis, 

Nomina qui regis falsa tyranous habet ;^ 
£t succresceati florentia came replentur 

Ulcera, sentinis exonerata suis : 
£t coeunt, fraterna per oscula, yulneris ora : 

Nee tua turn scabies, fceda libido, manet : 
£t fugit ambustus cancer, fugit improbus herpes, 

£t rubra offensi bulla calons abit ; 
Morborum pigmenta abeunt, atque oscula solis. 

Cum nimium memores liquit in ore notas ; 
£t ridet vitio vultus pur^tus ab omni, 

Purior, ac soeculo Isvior ipse suo. 
O patrona oculi ! videant ut lumina pulchre, 

Utque simul videant non nisi pulcnra, iacis : 

' 'Chelidoniam visui saluberrimam hirundines invenere, vexatis pul- 
loruro oculis iUa medentes.' 
^ The king's evU. 
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Spectatum vehiiint, veolunt spectentur ut ipss : 
Dupliciter donisfoBmiDa Iseta-tuis. 

In the second book the sanne subject is continued ; the poet 
details the proceedings of a meeting of plants, which he sup- 
poses to have been held on a particular occasion in the Botanic 
Garden of Oxford. We must, however^ pass over the whole 
of this division of the poem, which, owing to the general 
dryness of it« matter, or rather to the poet's injudicious selec- 
tion of subjects, affords little or nothing for quotation. In 
the third we begin to breathe, as it were, a freer and fresher 
air :— 

Largior hie campos aether et lumine vestit 

Purpureo. 

This book celebrates the recurrence of a festival, held annually 
by the goddess Flora on the first of May, and to which all the 
flowers are represented as convening ; not the fragile beauties 
which delight our earthly .eyes, but the immortal, never-fading, 
archetypal ideas of .flowers. This year being the restoration 
of Charles II., who it appears was a patron of flowers, the 
place appointed for the meeting is on the banks of the Thames. 
A contest for precedency arises among the assembled charmers. 
The aspirants, by the command of the presiding goddess, ar- 
range themselves under the banners of the seasons to which 
Ihey respectively appertain ; and the winter and spring tribes 
come forward first to state their pretensions; 

We would mllingly quote some other passages ; but we must 
pass on to the fourth book. This opens with a digressive eu- 
logy on a country life, illustrated by the story of Aglaiis. 

The following, from the speech of the Poppy^ has been often 

quoted : — 

Si quis iovisuoi Cereri benigns 

Me putat germen, vehementer errat 

JUa me in partem recipit libenter 
Fertilisagri. 

Meque frumentumque simul per omnes 

Consulens mundo Dea spargit oras ; 

Crescite o, dixit, duo magna susten- 
tacula vitsB. 

Carpe, mortalis, mea dona laetus, 

Carpe, nee plantas alias require ; 

Sed satur panis, satur et soporisi 
Caetera sperne. 

Her oration, or rather the contagion of her somnolency pro- 
duces a whimsical effect. 

The contest is terminated by a kind of compromise, effected 
by the goddess between the contending parties. 

VOL. XXXI. CI.JL NO.LXII. Y 
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In tlie fifth book the poet baviog to Bing of treesjj^ rises into 
the majestic hexameter^ as befitting the dignity of his subject. 
We are introduced to a conyeotion of the fniitrbearing trees, 
and their patrons tlie rural gods, held by Pomona in one of the 
Fortunate Isles. A quarrel ensues between the European and 
the American gods, on the respective merits of their produc- 
tions. Apollo «tills the tumult with his lyre, and commemo- 
rates in his Bong the past calamities and future glories of the 
Mew World. 

The sixth and last book treats of forest-trees. It open9 
with a recital of the various prodigies which preceded the break- 
ing out of the civil war» and which, though little noticed at the 
time by mortals, were not lost upon the prophetic nymphs of the 
woods, to which several of them were in a more particular rasn* 
ner directed. A general council of the trees, accordingly, ii 
held in the forest of Dean, under the svperintendence of so 
ancient Dryad, the queen of the wood* 

Sylvestres venere de«*, leviterque supino 
CoUe super, pulchra circum cinxere corona 
Reginam in medio Diyadem ; non ora dtanim 
Foeminea, arboream sed formam babilumque gerentes, 
Officiique sui Testis conventibus aptum 
Oroatum viridem : siquis bello ordine stantes 
Prftteriens vidisset eas, non ille putaret 
Numinat sed iucuai magois te camere sacrum 
Numinibus ; talis aoensB firondentis imago— 

We have next a catal<^ue of die assembled trees ; then follows 
a prophetic narrative from the presiding Dryad, to which the 
remainder of the book is devoted, commencing with an ancieot 
tradition, <^ which the following is the substance : 



■ quicquid complectitur lether, 

iEoeae Brutique dedere nepotibus a&tra : 
iEneae terras omnes, maria omnia Bniti. 

and proceedmg with a minute detail of the causes and progress 
of the civil war, down to the battle of Worcester, and die con- 
cealment of Charles II. in the Rojal Oak, an event on which 
she dwells with peculiar emphasis. This partis tedious, though 
not without some portion of heroic dignity. The havoc occa- 
sioned by the ravages of the war amoi^ fSLe British priests, of 
course, forms a prominent feature in the recital. She then con- 
cludes with predicting the restoration of the exited monarch, 
and the glories which are to accnie to the British oak from the 
victory gained by the Duke of York over the Dutch Admiral 
Opdam. 
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One more extract, and we bid farewell to this neglected work 

of the amiable Cowley. He is describing King Charles II. as 

busied in repairing the yarioMs mischiefs occasioned throughout 

his kingdom by the revolution : — 

' Talis cura occupat horti 

Squalentis reducem dominum ; senta omnia visu 
Horridaque oHendit ; sed luxuriautia caiita 
~ Falce premit, dejecta levat, religatque soliita, 
Multa serit^ multa extirpat, novat omnia/cultu : ' 

Immensum sed dulce opus esr, omnemqiie coloni 
Paulatira recreat crescente decore laborem. 



AN INQUIRY 

Into the Nature and E^acy of Imitative Venjjicalion^ 

Ancient and Modem. 

'f Oratio non desceadit ad strepituoi digitorum."— Quintilian. 



No. V. — [Continued from No, LXIJ] 

In an article on the panegyrical oratory of Greece, a Quarterly 
Reviewer has made assertions which, if at all correct, must be 
allowed to prove a fortiori the existence not only of imitative 
harmony in Homer, but of every species of metrical ornament, 
by which sentiment was ever- 
sacrificed to sound, 
And truth cut short to make a period rounds 

Admitting therefore that, if the Reviewer is right, I am entirely 
wrong, I have only to request the patient attention of the reader. 
The Reviewer tells us/ '' That beautiful structure of verse, in 
which the Iliad is composed, and which, it has been observed, 
under all faults of pronunciation, is found to contain somethiug 
universally agreable to the ear, had an effect upon the lively 
minds of his* countrymen, which nothing could efface. Even 
where language was relieved from the strict confinement of 
metre, some portion of its graceful slavery was still thought 
requisite : and oratory more particularly was not to be without 
its chains. A metrical arrangement therefore, though differing 
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ill iU kind, is perceptible even to a modero eur, in all the 

speeclies of antiquity. It is found in the fiery zeal. of Lycurgus, 

in the angry invective of Deinarchus, in the sad and chastened 

tone of Andocides: in Demosthenes, it is one. among all other 

eicellencies ; while on a portion of Grecian oratory, to whicb 

we have already alluded, and on which we shall dwell somewhat 

fully, it bestowed cadences of the most sootliing and melting 

modulation. 

Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft.*' 

In his note to this passage the Reviewer says : ^' As our re- 
marks are addressed to general readers, we must refer for more 
particular information on this point to various passages in Cice* 
ro's rhetorical pieces, and to the critical writings of Demetrius 
Phalereus, Dionysius of Halicariiassus, and Hermogenes. The 
latter more particularly (a remarkable youth, in whom nature 
revenged an early precocity of intellect by an early imbecility 
specifies the particular feet which the Greek orators were fond 
of using, according to the precise feeling of. mind which they 
wished to excite. For those who think that this .nicety of 
rhythm might be neglected with impunity, we quote the follow- 
ing indignant protest ; iv io'ti upSnis ti xa) TcAeuraTo; xoti luiiTog 
h Maym^f o-of jo-xijf 'Hyiiirlag,** &c. 

To these authors may be added the supposed Longinus ; for 
it is asserted in the d9th section of the treatise . on Sublimity, 
that if, in this passage of Demosthenes, Touro to .\|/^pio-fta roy 
TOTC T^ iroXei w§piCTetrra x/y$uvoy vageXiffiy eiro/ijo'ey, StfTKBp vifo^, 
a change is made by taking away irep, or by adding a ' v or ei^ 
the sublimity is injured. 1 have now to show that the Reviewer 
is equally incorrect in his premises and conclusion, and that the 

I section referred to is 

j A thing devised by the enemy, « 

I the forgery of some sophist who was incapable of appreciating 

I the genius, or understanding the views, of the real author. 

Homer is certainly the poet, historian, and geographer of his 
age ; Strabo tells us also,' — 01 ^^oviftooraroi rdov inp) TOiijrix^; 

! ri ^dey^aftlvcov, frgayn^v xiyovci f iXoco^iay TrfV ^rojijTixiJy ; and,* — to 

ts ^ij xal rigy ^vjro^txijy a^MpucBai Toy TOiijT^y, TeAeso; afe^wrog 
ilfMov loTi. The Grecian laws also were originally sung,'^ — and 
must therefore be allowed to have been composed in verse. 



' Lib. i, p. 17. Siebenkees. * Ibid. p. 47. 

3 Aristoijle probl. 19. sect. 28. The inference is drawn by Beniley. 
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Wfe learn from Plutarch/ that the Pythian oracles also were 
usually delivered hi verse ; aud M'ith regard to the form of sen- 
tences Aristotle tells us : T^v $i Xe^iv avayxi} ihoti ij fi^oftcvijv 
xa) T« (Tuviiu-puo fji,lav, ^a-nep al Iv toij hdupififioi^ uvafioKal' ^ x«t- 
wrpa/ifAemiv xa) oimIuv Toig t»v kpyaiwv 9ro4i]Td5y avriorpolpoK.* 
A more ample concession ui favor of poetry will hardly be. ex- 
pected ; but unluckily for the Reviewer's inference, the princi- 
ple claims a very general application, as the history, the laws, 
and even the religion of barbarous nations are usually expressed 
in verse.^ With the cause of tliis custom I have no concern at 
present, the fact will not be disputed, and the fact alone is 
sufficient for my purpose, if the Reviewer means to assert that 
the prevalence of this custom in Greece is to be ascribed tp 
** that beautiful structure of verse in which the Iliad is com- 
posed." But the Reviewer's argument seems to be different from 
what I have stated : according to him, the versification of Ho- 
mer had an indelible effect on the lively minds of his countrymen, 
and by this expression the Athenians are evidently meant; Now 
that Athens was the birth-place of Homer may well be doubted ;f 
biit as she claimed that honor, let the point be yielded : that 
the Athenians were enthusiastic in their admiration of Homer^ 
and that in their opinion all the arts and sciences were contained 
in his poems, is clear from more than one passage in Plato. 
But allowing this, are we also to allow the inference ? Thucy- 
dides was an Atheiiian, and Herodotus a Carian, by birth ; in 
comparison with the wider range of Herodotus, the history of 
Thucydides is strictly a history of Athens. Here, therefore, the 
Reviewer's principle should be found in action : but what is 
the fact? As to language, Herodotus is far more Homeric than 
the countryman of Homer ; and as to any portion of the graceful 
slavery of Homeric metre, Cicero (the Reviewer's witness) 
tells us,^ ** Herodotus^ et eadem superiorque aetas nwnero 
caruit, nisi quando temere et fortuito :" and again,^ '^ Itaque si 
quae veteres illi (Herodotum dico, et Thucydidem totamque 
earn setatem) apte numeroseque dixerunt, ea non numero quae- 
sito, sed verborum collocatione ceciderunt." 



I TZipt rw fA^ xp?v> &c. : I am sorry to add, that when the lady spoke 
her mind, the blank verse was biit too apt to halt for it, notwithstanding 
the immediate patronage of the God of Poetry. 

* Rhet. lib. iii. c. 9. ^ Edinburgh Review. Vol. vii. Art. 6. 

♦ 'EvT)&1ro^flf — not to mention what Lucian says of ©^c w hlyvmri^ 

5 Orator. 55. * Ibid, 65. 
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If ihe nitmerui of Cicero » the ^(fi);' of Aristotle, k dSSefa 
m much from the ^tf$ii of Dionjsiys, m sente from abevrdhj ; 
but eccordiiig to Quintilian, thote who limited the numeri of 
Cicero to rh^kmi, calumniated that great man, as 1 shall have 
occasion to notice presently : if, thei^fore^ in Cicero's opinioD^ 
Herodotus, Thucydides and their cotemporiries paid no atten- 
tion even to cadence or numerus^ I will venture to infer that the 
countrymen of Homer did not impose any metrical chains upon 
the muse of histoiy.* As to Lyric poetry, Cicero tells tis,-— 
^ A modis quibtisdam cantu remoto, soluta esse videatur oratio, 
maxinieqae id in Optimo quoque eorum poetarum, qui Aspnca) 
a Gfttcis nominantnr : quos cum cantu spoliaveris, nuda paam 
remanet onitio/'' and Quintilian observes,-—'' in adeo moUsim 
incidimus Grammaticos, quam fueruat, qui Lyricorum qusKbm 
carmina in varias mensuras coegerunt."^ 

As to the Drama, we learn from Aristotle,^ that the measure 
of ti|e dialogue was changed from the trochaic tetrameter, to die 
iambic trimeter, because the latter is (uaXurra kixruiov tSv fti^ 
rpmv ; and from Porson,^ that the Ionic dialect appears in most 
instances to have been transplanted out of Homer, by the 
^norance of the copiers. So far, therefore, the assertions of 
the Reviewer have scarcely been snbalantiated by facts. Bat 
he alludes particularly to oratory ; and it is not in poetry, but in 
prose, that we are to find our proofs. Shakspeare ia our 
countryman, and we are said to idolize him : both the verae 
and prose of Slwkspeare are reniarkahle for their sweetness ; jet 
who ever heard that any thing of Shakspeariaa cadence was 
recfttired from any public speaker at Stratford upon Avon, or 
elsewhere in England i This, however, seems to he the Re- 
viewer's analogy,-^— the effects of Homer's versification were in- 
deliMe, and therefore prose, and oratory more pariicularfy wa$ 
noi to be 9tfihoui its ckains. But what does Aibetrasus tell us 
eonceniing that versification to whioh so strange a consequence 
is attributed i According to him, Homer allowed htmaelf great 
liberties, iiA ri fMXairoi%xhai Taaav ri^v baym mliynv ; but later 
poets versified more canefuUy, because this musical accompa- 
ninieut was discontinued. Atbenaeus may be mistaken both as 



sa^'S Aristotle : to j* adro xai^w nhia %aX fvifAov, says Dion^sius. 

* See 'Strabo, lib. i. p« 4^,^»\^carri( ri fxcrpoy, r' aXXa ^^ fvx«|^«Mf ^ to 

3 Orator. 55. ♦ Lib. ix. c. 4. ^ n»pl TOiJinxn? X. 

^ Pr»f. ad Heciibani. 
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to the fact and the reason ; stilly however^ he does state the fact 
and give the reason ; and if we assume" that this seeming negli- 
gence is to be attributed not to Homer, but to the copiers, the 
conclusion is equally unfavoristbie to the Reviewer. 

And for there is so great diversitie 

In English and in writing of our tong, , 

So pray I God that none miswrite thee 

Nor thee roi&-metre for defaut of tong, 

says Cfaaticer; and notwithstanding the skill and diligence of 
Tyrhwitt, the metre even of the Canterbury Tales still justifies 
the poet's apprehensions. 

'* bistead o^ Morocco Milton elsewhere calls it Morocco/' 
says the able translator of Dante ; '' if the vowels were to 
change places, the verse would in both instances be spoiled. 
I will not judge of Homer's text by so severe a canon; but if 
the fifty or sixty thousand digammas^ which Porson' mentions, 
had any effect on the metre^ it seems safer to suppose that tb^ 
language uid sentiments* in which Homer excelled all poets, 
and the revolutions, discoveries and disasters, which give so 
high an interest to his poems, were the causes of his popularity, 
than that the Athenians were so smitten with the structure of 
his verse, as to require the resemblance of it even in prose* 
But waving this point, let us inquire what, in Cicero's opinion, 
ivoutd be the effect of cadence or numerus, if fnequently used ; 
^— '' Id crebrius fieri non oportet. Primum enim numerus agnos«- 
citiir : deinde satiat: postea cognita facilitate contemnitur." And 
what is the opinion of the '' Demetrius qui dicitur Phalereus" 
by the Reviewer i Tm rt rag Truxvas Trapt^ous XvfSinwv ou8* «i 
xsfftXa) |^eS/co( hrao'iY olre aKo^ovrts voturiMO-i iii ro ivlioLVOvJ 
^d what says Dionysius of Isocrates and his followersi-^^Ecrri 
Trap auTols ttg vspioiov xuxXo;, 6[Mti!Biis (r%i}|xaTeoy ra^iSf WfurXox^ 
^my vj nT WV ^ «ur4* uKKei 9oXK» roiaura xvmovra rijv oatfictffiv*^ 
These are three of the four authors to whom the Reviewer 
refers us ; and if it should be objected that there is nothing 
^MHit Homer and poetry in the quotations from them, I can 
only allege in my defence, that the Reviewer refers to Cicero, 
and that Cicero says — ** Numerus autem, ssE:pe enim hoc testan*^ 



■ Mas. Crit. No. 4. Porson's Review of Payne Knight's Greek 
Alphabet. 
^ Aristotle, wtjl woniTixnf- 
' Sect. 15. See also Longinusatad Aristotle, for a confirmation of what 

he adds, tot) l\ i%^wwai t» tiX«i twv iripiodunr ir^oitioTi; *a\ if fodf aficSto't, 

♦ Sect. 19. niplswv^. 
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dum est, non modo non voztice junctus, verum etiam 

fugiens illunif eique omnium dinimillimm!* and that Aristotle 

allows the Psaii in oratory, because eoA imvw ouk Im lurgov 

But the Reviewer asserts that *' it is perceptible in all the 
speeches of antiquity." Let us first consider the speakers. 
Cleon was iritavflorttTOf r» itXifi^i according to ThucydideSy and 
** turbulentus sed tamen eloquens/' according to Cicero, who 
mentions him with Themistocles and Pericles. Was there any 
thmg of the graceful slavery of metre, or of any grace whatever 
in the oratory of Cleon r If so^ it iriust have contrasted very 
oddly with the impudence and bawling, which the Reviewer 
will allow him to have excelled in.* Antiphon is said to have 
been the first orator who wrote his speeches,' yet Antipbon was 
viewed with suspicion by the multitude on account of his 
eloquence.'^' Lysias the celebrated and truly Attic orator is said 
by Cicero ** artem removisse/' in the speeches which he made for 
others ; Isocrates is said by Cicero, first of all to have denied 
that thei^ was an art of pleading, and to have been accustomed 
fb write speeches which others '* injudiciis uterentur; sed cum 
ex *eo (quia quasi committeret contra legem, quo quis judicio 
circumvenifetur) 8se)ie ipse in judicium vocaretur, orationes 
aliis destitisse scribere, totumque se ad artes componendas 
transtulisse ;'' ^ and he himself mentions ^ tooe' (Xoyouf ) dirKoo^ 
ioxodrra§ fi^^o't«i xa) jxij^ffftiaf^ xdjx^t/onjro^ /tetep^ovra^, ovs ol duvdi 

irXiov i^v roov avTiSixwy. Plato also, or rather the Socrates of 
Plato, not only ridi<rules. the XoyoSaiS^^oi, but holds this con^ 
versation with Collides :7 SUK. 4>ip€ 8ij, emg irepiiXoiro t^j noi^^ 
<rff«f wa<nff to, re jttfXoy x«i tJv jSofljxov xoti to fji^irpov, Swo n ij 



1 Rhet. 3> 7. / Vide Aristopfaanis Equites. ^ Quintilian 3, l, li, 
, ♦ Thucydides, lib. 8*. sect. 68. ' De Claris Oratoribus, 12. 




(ncovoi/orc 

80 thai the passage will not avail the^^Reviewer much, even if we trans- 
late Ta fxty otJy a9x«, &c. in criminal and civil causes these get a vsrdki in 
their favor. But is rn ^0^ "Kafx^vova ever used in this sense? may it not 
rather allude to Isocrates and his school of eloquence ? Aristotle was 

i'ealous of him, and rSv aywyun will apply to any kind of contest; we 
Lnow from Cicero (De Orat. 3, 35.) tjtjat Isocrates transferred his '• dis- 
pulationes a causis forennbus et civtlibus ad inanem sermoius elegan* 
tiam.'^ 

^ Qorgias,.page 120. Bipont. Ed, 
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\<yo» ylyvovTOLi to XeiTFOfievov ; KAA,*Amyx,%. SilK, OvxuSv 
'wpo$ yoXwv S^Kov ka) S^jxov outoi Xiyovrai o\ Xoyoi ; KAA, ^ii^l. 

The spirit and *' disjecti membra poetag" might still bc.Fomid, 
and the poetic style of Uorgias probably consisted in these ; but 
•when /tsAo^^ puiiMs and (uhpov were taken away^ the voKbg c%Xo^ 
Hot) iriiMs must have had a very abstract idea of Homer's verse/ 
As touch misconception prevails, it may not be unnecessary to 
mention, tliat^ with the exception of Isocrates, no Athenian is 
mentioned among those, who beautified the early style of ora- 
tory ; Corax, Tisias, and Gorgias, were natives of Sicily ; Thra* 
symachus of Chalcedon ; Protagoras of Abdera ; Prodicus of 
Ceos ; Hippias of Elis ; and in later times there was a marked 
difference between the Attic and Asiatic style of oratory. 

But the Reviewer appeals to facts : '* It is found in the fiery 
2eal/' &c. Undoubtedly; and if the Reviewer had chosen to find 
it in the Elements of Euclid, or the horn- book of the nursery, 
he might have pleaded the authority of Quintilian. '^Et metrici 
quidem pedes," says that author, ''adeo reperiuntur inoratione, 
Ht in ea frequenter non sentientibus nobis omnium generum 
excidant versus ; contra nihil, quod prosa scriptum, non redigi 
-possit ill qusedam versiculoruni genera vel in membra ;'' and 
^gain, ** neque enim loqui possumus nisi e syllabis brevibus ac 
longis, ex quibus fiunt pedes/'^ 

The reader will determine how well this cadence would have 
suited with fiery Zealand angry iavective, and a sad and chasten- 
ed tone. 1 should have him also to remember, that the written 
speech is not necessarily a verbal copy of the spoken speech : 
in the opinion of Milo there was some difference ; and if, as the 
"Reviewer states, Demosthenes had all other excellencies, and 
this was one of' them, let the reader reflect a little on the nature 
of those other excellencies, and the very severe discipline to 



' Martinus Scriblerus had great difficulty to abstract a Lord Mayor 
from his fur gown, and gold chain, and horse : Crambe, on the contrary, 
could abstract him from horse, gown, gold chain, stature, feature, color, 
bands, head, feet, and body. 

. .^ A Monthly Reviewer undertook long ago to find it in any page of 
Robinson Crusoe, e. g. : but let me mention, that I quote from a quota* 
tion, (see Walker's Key,) and do not warrant the metre : — 

As I was rummaging about her, — Iamb. dim. hyper. 

I found several — ^Dochmiac 

things that I wanted : — Dactyl, dim. 

a fire-shovel and tongs,— Doch. ex Epit. quarto et syllaba 

two brass kettles, — Dochmiac 

a. pot to make chocolate, — Periodus Brachyrat. 

some horns of fine glazed powder, — Euripideus 

a gridiron and seve Dactylica penthemimeris 

ral other necessaries. — Basis anapaest, cum s>llaba. 
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which Deiiio»theiiet subjected bimtelf for their atUioioeBt* In 
hii own opinion delivery Has the firsts delivery was the second, 
delivery was the third qualification of an orator. There was 
indeed a *' cantus obscurior^'' in oratory ; and as the Iliad waa 
sung by the rhapsodists, the Reviewer is so far authorised in 
his analogy; but I never yet heard that this cantus obscurior was 
visible in the manuscripts. Strength of lungs, modulation of 
voice, propriety or rather vehemence of action»^ and even tears, 
were occasionally requisite ;' but if we assume that a musical 
arrangement of words was necessary, why does Cicero say, in 
giving a description of the orator, " quern solum quidam vocant 
Atticum i Primum igitur eum tanquam^ e vinculis numerorum 
eximanius. Stmt enim quidam, ut scis, oratori numeri, de qui- 
bus niox agemusy observapdi ratione quadam ; sed alio in genere 
oratkmis, in hoc omnioo relinquendi.'^ If the cadences of poetry 
were imitated, how could the cotemporaries of Cicero fancy, 
'*^ Qui horride inculteque dicat, roodo id eleganter cnucleateque 
faciat,0um5o/tii» J.///ce dicere?" How could Cicero himself allow 
''£rrant, quod solum, quod Attice nou fallunt^rf' If art was 
actually required by the audience, why is Lysias said artem re* 
movisst ? why was Isocrates prosecuted i why were both De- 
mosthenes and Lycurgus upbraided with the pains which they 
bestowed on composition,^ and the former so simple as to ridi- 
cule in j£schiues, that very preparation which pleased and was 
exacted by the Athenians ?-»'JE^^; eie r^; ^X'^^' aa^vip irfwfMM, 

ffuimpu ro6rws ^'o/fao^ xai oar^wrrL 

In panegyrical oratory, the circumstances to which I alluded 
would not operate : the jealousy, with which the Athenians 
watched every man, and every measure that endangered^ the 
sovereignty of the people ; that uproar of the forum, which 



' Orator. 18. ^ 

2 nxn&M iripi^ivCr trtuvthi l%\ toS finf^nf, says iEschines, of Demosthenes. 

3 Tu^l il rSv iax^wT, &c. ^sch. pro CoFuna : Sr«y ^fjMc^iitns — 9l%Tf{nvm, 
ml ianfCif, Deinarchus. It was usual in the cnmioal courts to try all 
expedients for moving the passiuns. Vide Mitford, vol. 5. sect. 9. 

^ For this, however, I have no better authority than the Lives of the 
Ten Orators. 

^ The Edinburgh Review observes, (vol. 34. p. 311.) that they suffered 
Miltiades to die in prison : Thanks to liie worthy Prytanis ! Miltiades 
was not even put in prison, (vide Bayle, Cimon.) But what Nepos re- 
marks in this case may serve to show their habitual jealousy : — ** Haec po- 
pulus respiciens (his humanitas, cotaitas, auctoritas, &c.) maluit eum 
innoxium plecti, quam se diutius esse in timore/' 
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overpowered notooly the vdce^bot the nerves of Isocrates/ would 
now, if at any time, *' grow civil at the dulcet and harmonioua 
breath" of oratory ; and the observation of Cicero, " doctis elo- 
quentia popularis, et disertis elegans doctrina defuit,"^ should not 
be applied to the talent and experience of Isocrates. Still, ho wever, 
let us attend to iacts« The enconiium on Evagonis was written 
by Isocrates ; and in its opening we find a full, and in some re- 
spects a minute comparison between orators and poets, and 
n complaint of the little licence which the former were allowed. 
The whole passage is much too long to be quoted ; but that it 
gives a very strong contradiction to the assertions of the Re- 
viewer, may easily be made evident : Tols yeip irmviTaii %oKko\ 
S/&vT«i xoer^or ' rciig H »ej! Toij koyovg o»8ev 5ff«Ti 

T4W Tomrm- Upl^ Se toutoi^ si /mv ftgra i^irpw xal ^ifMov 

airamet votwirtVf dl S* ouSevo; Toinov Koivma-owrta^. The encomium 
on Evagoras seems to have been a written rather than a spoken 
composition, and at any rate would not be subjected necessarily 
to what Cicero cells the ^^ aures teretes et religiosas Atticorum;" 
yet Isocrates himself declares, that even in such a composition 
metre and rhythm are allowed no place« The Panathenaic of the 
same orator is panegyrical in the strictest sense. Will the 
Reviewer be ju(%ed by that, and appeal to tlie mention of oux 
oXiyiov avritso'sfioy xai veipKrm'^coy Kcti reov aiXAcov Iheov rmv h rali 
^riTogelons ha\aii.irou(rmv i In doing so he would probably have 
the support of Eustathius, who, according to Ernesti,^ ^^ fere 
ubique in Homero rei itigKra conquirit, ad singularemque artem 
et venustatem poetioi sernionis refert, valde argutatus in ea re ;" 
nor will 1 deny that Eustathius, if be had lived in the 18th instead 
of tlie 8th century, w^onld have philosophised very critically on 
the many couplets in Pope, which rhyme so imperfectly that 
they can hardly be said to rhyme at all, and on the two lines 
which do rhyme, though they are found in the blank vprse of 
Paradise Lost.+ With regard to the Panathenaic, however, 
isocrates declares that he will use neither antitheses nor rhymes, 
fror any of the other ornaments which he employed in his 
younger days; and although be complains of having been ac- 
cused of slighting Homer, he defers hjs defence to another op- 
portunity. The Funeral Orations are yet to be noticed ; but I 



' He is said to have taught for 10 minae, (Lives of the 10 Orators,) 
but would have given 10,000 to any one to leach him Tox^av mI id^wyian 
* Oratof. 3. 3 jLex. Tech. 

♦ « One of the heavenly host, and by his gait 
None of the meanest : some great Potentate." 
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faeed not kbor to prove Ibat Mr. Bayes^B note in ^aut Jlat 
was not introduced to make the dead men get up and dance. 
The custom of pronouncing a public encomium on tbose who 
fell in battle is said to have originated with Solon ; so thaHke 
Reviewer would have '' ample room and verge enough'' for any 
names which he might choose to bring forward : hut as he re- 
fers to CicerOy 1 must beg leave to tell him^ in the words ot 
Cicero^*— '' Ante Periclem ....et Thucydidem. ...litera nulla est, 
quae quidem omatum aliquem habeat, et oratoris esse videatur." 
Before Isocrates — '' verborum quasi structura, et qusdam ad nu'> 
merum conclusion nulla erat, aut, si quando erat, non apparebat 
eam dedita opera es^e qutesitam, tic" (De Claris Oratoribus 
7, 8.) As to the orator himselfi we may learn from Thucydides 
that the Athenians selected, not a hireling foreigner, but a citi- 
zen, S; flfy Yfifiji Tf ioxjji fi,fi a^wftros ilvM, xai a^idojxari Trgoijxi^ : 
the grossest flattery both of the living and the dead seems to 
have been employed, from what is stated by Socrates in the 
Menexenus of Plato ; but as for metre, Pericles w^aa unceremo- 
nious enough to affirm, that those whose valor he was eulogising 
were oi/tsv v^oo'Sfo/xfiroi ours 'O/xif^ti iwettvirw. 

The Reviewer^s note, and the passage from the supposed 
Longinus, require a longer examination than 1 am willing to 
trouble the reader with at present. 
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Jn June 1821, Dr. M. in a correspondence with Dr. Parr 
(how originating it is immaterial to mention) suggested to that 
learned man a couple of new readings on the Heautontimoni- 
roenos of Terence. The passages are in the Delphin editioD 
thus exhibited. Act v. Sc. 1. 1. 75 — 81. 

Men. Itanevis? Chr. Ita. Men. Fiat. Chr. Age jam 

uxorem ut accersat, paret 
Se. Hie ita ut liberos est aequum,.dictis confutabitur. 
SedSyrum — Men. Quideum? Chr. Egone? Sivivo, adeo 

exomatum dabo^ 
Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat, meminerit semper mei ; 
Qui sibi me pro ridiculo ac delectamentQ putat. 



J 
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Non (iu me Di ament) auderet haec facere viduae muHert - 
Quae in me fecit. 

The objections to this passage are well known. Clitipho 
appears with Menedemus immediately after on the stage^ per- 
fectly informed of his father's anger against him^ its cause, and 
threatened consequences. Now there is evidently no sufficient 
time allowed for this. Some suppose some lines missing-— 
Madame Dacier sends Chremes walking about the stage — but 
there has been no very satisfactory solution. M. proposed 
that Menedemus should leave the stage after '^ paret Se^" or ra- 
ther after ** paret," expunging " Se" with the best editions, and so 
putting the whole of the remainder into Chremes's mouth, thus : 

Chremes solus. 
Hie ita ut libero9 est aequum dictis confutabitur. 
Sed Syrum — Quid eum i Egone — ? Si vivo^ adeo exornatuiq 

dabo^ 
Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat, 8lc. &c. . 

The second of these lines is impatient, as would be natural 
for a man in so great a passion. Menedemus has no business 
after he has obtained Chremes's consent for the union of their 
children ; and what remains is more suitable for a soliloquy; 
Ample time is thus given for communicating the unpleasant 
intelligence to Clitipho. 

The other passage is in Sc. 3. 1. 15. Sostrata has been ex- 
pressing her feelings on hearing her son declare bis suspicions 
of being supposititious ; Chremes asks angrily^ 

Quid ? metuisne non cum velis convincas esse ilium tuum i 
Sos. Quod filia est inventa? Chr. Non, sed quod magi' 

credendum siet. 
Id quod est.consimilis mpribus, 
Convincas facile ex te natum. 

Sostrata's reply here is very hard to explain. M. proposed 
that it should be read quod stmilis est in vultu, remarking that 
the mistake might have been easily made in Mss., there being 
a great likeness between 

QVODFILIAESTINVENTA, and 

QVODSTLlSESTINVVLTV* 

And the corrupt reading of either FILIA or VENTA would^ 
in all probability, induce the corruption of both. He argued 
that Chremes's reply pointed to such a reading, " Do you think 
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that you aifroot at any time prove him your own | So€. Is it 
because- Af is so like me in the face f Chk. No-— bat by« 
stronger circumstance — because he is so Ukeyou in his conduct" 
So much was necessary to understand Dr. Parr's letters. 
We give ibe first as a curiosity, to show the amazing cacographji 
of Parr^ and his own consciousness of it. In his preface to hm 
characters of C. J. Fox he laments over the vast list of errata 
which it had occasioned, and contrasts his own unlucky writiog 
with the beautiful penmanship of Porson. 

Letter of Dr. Parr to Dr. M. 

June 28^ 1821. 
Reverend ' and Learned Sir, 

1 was absent from Hatton when your interesting letter 
reached my parsonage^ and after transacting some urgent and 
important business there I was compelled to go into Leicester- 
shire. 

Permit me to assure you that I was pleased vrith the ssgacilj 
and erudition of your remarks, and proposed coojectures oii 
Terence, and I mean to send you fully and unreservedly what 
my own opinions are on the passages which you have poioted 
out to me in the Self^Avenger. 

I am quite incapable of writing legibly; and therefore 1 mus^ 
take the liberty of asking from you the same indulgence with 
which I am favored by other correspondents in England and on 
ihe Continent. 

The very first time I can obtain the aid^of an amanuenaii, I 
will dictate an answer. In the mean time 1 beg leave to hav^ 
4he honor of subscribing myself with great respect^ 

Reverend Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient humble Servanty 

S. Pabr. 

Reverend and Learned Sir, 

I shall unreservedly lay before you my opinion on the two 
passages of Terence which you proposed for my consideration; 
and though 1 may not entirely accede to the solution which you 
offer, yet I beg leave to assure you that your statement of diffi- 
culties, as well as your endeavors to remove them^ impress me 
with a very favorable conviction of your discernment and your 



^ Dr. Parr*8 correspondent was not a clergyman, but he here mistakes 
him for one. 
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eruditioD. I agree with you not only upon the corrupt text, but 
the very perplexed arrangement of the Self-Avenger. If you 
look into Hare's Terence, Act iv. Sc. 1 . you will find the critics 
have been much perplexed to settle where the fourth act ought 
to begin. I think with Hare, that Syrus remains upon the stage 
after Chremes and Sostrata arc gone out,, and for this suppii- 
sition the fourth act could not have begun in the place now 
assigned to it. Reduced to a choice of difficulties, I should 
begin the fourth act where we now have scene the third.' 

Again, if you look into Bentley's Terence, at Act iv. Sc. 3. 
you will find the reason why he prefers ^'8uspicatur"for ^'suspi- 
cetur." How could Sostrata know^ say the objectors, for it is in 
Sc, 5, 4. Primum matri Clitipho suspicionem suam profert. 
True, says Bentley, primum quidem in scena, sed domi prius 
rem aperuerat. Clitipho, after saying Recte suades faciami 
statim domi proficiscitur, foris intro scenam erat, et matri hoc 
narr^t in Gynaeceo, poste aedium agente, dum Syrus solus sex 
sequentes versus loquitur. There is no intimation of Clitipho's 
departure, but we collect it from circumstances. Now this is 
precisely the case with the first passage, about which you have 
written. Chremes had much to do with Syrus, and^hen he 
had mentioned him, as Menedemus would naturally say. Quid 
eum ? I suppose that Menedemus would wait until after this 
line. 

Qui sibi me pro deridiculo ac delectamento putat. 

for we are both agreed that Menedemus does not stay on the 
stage after the words, ^' Quae in me fecit." He goes out, I 
think, at putat. After he had gone out, Chremes speaks a line 
and a half, 

Non, ita me Di amenta auderet facere haec viduae mulieri 
Quse in me fecit. 

While these words are pronouncing on the stage, Menedemus 
had gone out> and told Clitipho that his father was angry, and 
then Clitipho, Menedemus, and Syrus come on the stage again. 
Here you see Menedemus leaves the stage, as you and 1 collect 
from circumstances, though the act of leaving it is not signified 
by any words in the text. To your opinion i have the follow- 
ing objections : It would make the breaks in the speech of 



> With this proposed amngeroent, and the reading of ^f suspkaUir'' for 
'* suspicetur,'' it is impossible not to agree. 
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Chremes too numerous. Again, if Chremes were alone, why 
should be say Ego ? The word is very proper if addressed by 
him to Menedemus. Again, you read Egoue;* but I bold with 
Bentley, that Egone cannot be so used. Egone, says Behtley, 
semper respondit verbo sectinds persons, ut paulo ante v. 72. 
Quamobrem id facias, nescio. li^one? Phorm.i.2. 7. Sed 
quid tuestristis? Egone P Huic igitur loco non convenit. I 
therefore read' with Bentley : and I lay more stress than you 
probably would on Bentley's metrical criticism. PrasCerea 
illud non satis belle, quod Vivo in Thesi laieat quod alias in Si 
vivo semper in Ictu est. Repone 

Sed Syrum. Mbn. Quid Eum. Chb. Ego si vivo adeo 
exornatum dabo. 

Even Hare took alarm at Egone, and writes thus: Faeni. 
aliique Egone i Manifesto, ui fallor, errore pro Ego ne ubi ne 
affirmat ut Andr. Prol. v. 17^ 

Faciunt ne intelligendo ut nihil intelligant. 

Hare, you see, gives to ''ne" the affirmative power commonly ex- 
pressed by '' nae." I differ with him totally, but have no time to 
express my reasons. Let me just observe, in passing, that both 
Hare and Bentley, like yourself, read in line 75, '' uccersat.'' I 
may beg leave to state that here and elsewhere the proper word is 
<'arcessat,"and this point is now generally settled among critics.* 
Bruns, in the edition of Terence, published at Halle in 1811, 
^iyes ** accersat ;" but Perlet^ who published Terence at Leipsic 
m 1821, has given the right reading, ''arcessat," and you will also 
find the right reading in the text of Westerhovius.^ 1 am glad. 
Sir, to agree with you on your principle, -that Menedemus goes 
out before the end of the scene, as it is commonly publi&ed. 



■ Egone, for the reasons here adduced, cannot be correct. M. merely 
copied the Dauphin edition, making no alteration in the text, except that 
coocerning his own proposed adaptation of the parts. All Parr's objec- 
tions—of the number of breaks — ^tbe impropriety of Ego in soliloquy — 
and the grammatical and metrical want of correctness of Egone-— could 
be obviated by reading 

Sed Syrum quid f Eum, Ego si vivo adeo exornatum dabo, &c. 

£00 would here be emphatical. Hare, as Dr. P. remarks, is quite ridi- 
culous. 

^ Arcessat is of course correct. It was copied accersat by M. from 
the common editions. 
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The diflference between us is, whether he goes out at 1. 75. or 
I. 79. I have given you my reasons agauist 1. 75. and for 1. 79«' 

1 now go to the other passage^ and here too we agree in 
thinking it is very obscure. So far as the ductus literarum is 
concerned, your proposed readings of Quod similis est in vultu, 
for Quod filia est inventa, are^ not improbable. I am sorry that 
it is not in my power to adopt the conjecture. We are so far- 
agreed that likeness is a circumstance on which great stress is 
laid in ascertaining the parent. But here lies the difference 
between us. 1 say the male parent^ not the female; and I shall 
proceed to support my position at length : your candor will 
induce you to pardon me for differing with you. Now follow 
my reasons : 

You will permit me then again to observe, that the principle 
of likeness in the offspring is employed by the writers of anti« 
quity to prove who was the father ; and 1 must confess, that no 
passage occurs to my mind in which the similitude of offspring 
to a mother proves the genuineness of that offspring. But if 1 
mistake not, you seem to think, by your proposed conjecture, 
that Sostrata meant to prove from likeness to herself that Cliti- 
pho was the son of Chremes.^ Your words are, *' Can I (So- 
strata) prove him to be my son from the great likeness he bears 
me in the face f" ^' No/' says Chremes, " but from a more 
credible circumstance, from the great likeness he bears you in 
his manners.'' Now, Sir, in point of fact, likeness in the coun- 
tenance would have been a proof that Clitipho was the son of 
Sostrata; but I contend, that to this kind of likeness the ancient 
writers seldom or never appeal. It is to the likeness to the 
father that they make their appeal; and their purpose in making 
it is to prove the conjugal fidelity of the mother. I must esta- 
blish my position by a series of quotations. 



* The objection to 1. 79. is however almost the same as to leaving the 
passage as it is; for the intelligence to be communicated by Menedemus 
could not be done in a line and a iialf^ Menedemus's business is done 
when he is told to go for his son, which is at 1. 75. 

^ This, as appears by the following extract, is not M.Videa. Sostrata 
does not want to prove that Chremes is the father— -she wishes not to 
deny her own child. Chremes says that she will easily prove him to be 
her*s [tuum^ not meuml. The learning which Dr. P. employs proves no* 
thing. Likeness to fathers was insisted on to prove the chastity of 
wives. Of that there is no question here; and Sostrata would naturally 
be led to think that the plainest proof of ClitiphoS being her son would 
be likeness to hertelf. 

VOL. XXXI. CI.JL NO. LXII. Z 
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Mos €t lex maculcMUin edomuit nefiu; 
Laudaotur simili prole puerpene. 

Hor. Od. V. lib. 4. 



Si quia mihi parvulus aula 



Luderet SEneM qui te tantum ore referreti 

are the words of Dido to iEkieas. 

In the poem of Catullus to Manlius Torquatus : 

Qui facile iusciis 
Noscitur ab omnibus 
£t pudicitiam suae 
Matris indicit ore. 

I shall add Martial's words : 

£t tibi qutt patrii signatur imagine vultus 
Testis maternae nata pudicitiae. 

Let us turn to the Greek writers. 

ou yof r/xTfi xulBas ifMlovg fi^i^iKi Xi xr^a. 

Phocylides. 

r/xTouo'iy Si ywaiKt$ ioixora rixvei yovevai. 

Hesiod. Opera et Dies. 

Aristotle, in the second book of the Republic, chapter S. 
states this general proposition about likeness of offspring in the 
male parent, not only in men, but in other animals. It is a 
curious passage : xaret. yip rag hyudi^nfrag eH ylwvreu roig rixm; 
%po$ Tov; yemn^froatras avar/xouov ^(x/Sayeiv nnqi oAX^Xcov ret; vdrrvi* 
Unp fwr) Koi o^/Sa/vciy rheg rmv rag r^$ y^f vipioSovg 7rpay[MtTtU' 
o/t«yc0y, fflyai yotp r/o*! rm ivm Aifiieov xotva; Toig yuvaixugj rei fuhroi 
yivofieva rixvet hMgiia^eu xara. reig 6ftoi^Ta$. eW) 8e rheg xeu 
yvvalxsg xet) toov iXXMv ^cicoy, o7oy Imoi, xu) fioeg, clt (T^oiga in<pi' 
xaviv Efioici cbroStSoW rd rixva roig yovsOffiv, atrreg i) h ^afvt»>^ 
xXtfiiiffOL Aixedtt, Imog. Aristot. 

In none of the foregoing passages do we find any mention of 
likeness to the mother. The passage in Terence is, 1 confess^ 
obscure. Some interpret it thus : An inde facile convinCam, 
ex me natum esse, quasi filia moesta documento sit non fuisse 
me sterilem ? We know that the barrenness was considered dis- 
graceful, and the interpretation just now given implies that 
oostrata means, that as she was not barren, because she had 
discovered her daughter, she therefore might h^ve a son. ^u^ 
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I must observe, that the circumstance of having borne a daughter, 
did not prove Clitipho to be that son. 1 therefore prefer the 
interpretation proposed by Westerhovius. Ideone credis me 
facile convictuni Ciitiphonem, essenosei parentes, quod satis ar* 
gumentorum habuerim ; quibus publice constare queam puellam 
modo inventam esse filiam nostram ? Westerhovius adds that 
certe suns matri partus est notissimus. The reasoning is this : 
Do you think that I can prove Clitipho to be my son when I 
please, because I have discovered Antiphila to be my real 
daughter by such proofs as will enable a mother to say who is 
her son and who is her daughter i It is put merely as a question 
to Chremes, and perhaps is rather a silly question for a silly 
woman, such as Sostrata was. Chremes peevishly rejects the 
reasoning of Sostrata, and affords her proof that Clitipho was 
her sou from the resemblance of the mores of the son to the 
mores of the mother. The meaning, no doubt, is obscure. I 
find that Eugraphius is nearly of the same opinion as myself, 
flxinde putas posse inveniri hunc esse filium meum, quod et 
inventa est filia i Hoc est eodem pacto ut et hie noster, quem- 
admodum et ilia inventa est, inveniri possit. If there had been 
in the text even an indistinct and imperfect mention of resem- 
blance to the person and countenance of the father, I should 
most gladly adopt your ingenious conjecture. In point of fact, 
Sostrata had proofs of the daughter different from what she had 
of the son; and therefore Chremes was right in resisting her rea- 
soning. But as a mother she might have other proofs for ascer- 
taining her offspring in Clitipho. The recent discovery of her 
[daughter], and the joy she felt from it, might have carried on 
her mind to her son. She was interrupted, and we are left to 
conjecture for what was passing in the mind of this foolish wo- 
man. But we see her eagerness to fasten on any circumstance 
which might facilitate the proof that Clitipho was her son. 

I fear that 3'our patience will be exhausted by the minute 
distinctions 1 have been compelled to make. But I wished to 
convince you of my readiness to afford you the fullest satisfac- 
tion ', and I have the honor to subscribe myself. 

Sir, 
With great respect. 
Your verv faithful and obedient humble servant, 

p Samuel Parr. 

Hatton, July 6, 1821. 

[The above letter is in a different hand, except the concluding 
paragraph, *' I fear, &c." which is Dr. Parr's own writing.] 
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It is impossible not to admire the politeness and urbanity of 
Dr. Parr in these two letters, and the trouble he gave himself 
to satisfy a distant and obscure correspondent. That corre* 
spondent^ however, as usual, remained unconvinced. He makes 
no alteration in his proposed conjecture of ** Quod similis est in 
vultu/* for " Quod filia est inventa^" The former passage he 
has altered thus to meet Dr. Parr's ideas : 

Men. Itanevis? Chr. Ita. Men. Fiat. Chr. Age jam 
uxorem ut arcessat, paret. [f xiY Men. 

Chrbmes. 
Hie ita ut liberos est aequum dictis confutabitur. 
Sed Syrum quid — £um, ego, si vivo, adeo ex6rnatum dabo, 
Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat, meminerit mei ; 
Qui sibi me pro deridiculo ac delectamento putat, 
Non, ita me Di ament, auderet haec facere viduae mulieri 
Quae in me fecit. 



NOTICE OF 

FJSTI HELLENIC!. The Civil and Literary 
CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE, from the lvM 
to the cxxiYth Olympiad, by Henry Fynes Clin- 
ton, Esq. M. a. late Student of Christ Church. 
Oxford. 1824. 4to. 



CrHRON OLOOY has justly been called the handmaid of History. 
Witliout the aid of the one, the other, however luminously ar- 
ranged, beautifully written, and accurately remembered, cannot 
be compared in its different parts at any particular period of 
time. Like all servants too it becomes highly necessary that 
Chronology should be accurate : else it loses its imporunce, 
and ceases to deserve its name. Now those who have turned 
their attention to the History of Greece, are well aware that the 
greatest discrepancy and confusion prevails in fixing the proper 
dates to events not only of early but of later times also. We 
might naturally expect that such errors would occur, where cir- 
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cuoistances were transmitted orally^ and by tradition to posterity ; 
but when facts were intrusted to the less perishable record of 
writing, these difficulties should have been obviated. This 
however is not the case : the student in Grecian history finds 
obstacles at every step as he proceeds — he consults a variety of 
professedly chronological writers, and he finds almost as great 
a variety of dates to any specific fact, with perhaps a few ex* 
ceptions : he wijl therefore turn with pleasure to the work 
before us, to which we regret that the pressure of other matter 
prevented us from calling his attention in an earlier number of 
our Journal. He will here meet with a guide, clear and satis- 
factory — with a reasoner, brief and yet convincing — with achro« 
nologist, patient in investigati6n, and cautious in inference. We 
may be compelled to make some slight objections to the work, 
yet we have no hesitation in recommending the Fasti Hel- 
LBNici as a valuable acquisition to the scholar's library, and the 
academic student's table. 

Besides the appendix and indices, the chronological tables 
are arranged in five columns. The 1 st contains the years before 
Christ— the 2nd, the corresponding Olympiads and Archons at 
Athens, together with the authorities from which the dates are 
derived : — in the Srd column are inserted the principal events^ 
which are recorded in Greek writers as having taken place 
during those years, with short disquisitions, where they were ne- 
cessary, to confirm the author's opinion and decision — the 4th 
column contains particulars of the philosophers, historians, and 
orators, and their works ; and the 3th is dedicated to the poets^ 
their works, and to the Grecian drama: and we conceive that in 
these two latter departments, most important service is rendered 
to the admirer of Grecian compositions. '' The remains of the 
orators and of the comic poet," as Mr. Clinton very justly ob- 
serves, ^' to be rightly understood, must be read in the order in 
which they were composed or exhibited, and with a reference 
to the transactions widi which they were connected*" p. iii. 

The appendix is engaged in the discussion of a great variety 
of subjects, 'which could not conveniently be inserted in the body 
of the work ; many of them valuable, and all interesting, lo 
the former class may be placed the essays on the Pythian 
Games, Kings of Sparta, Kings of Persia, Attic montlis, De-^ 
mostbenes, and the Summary of Thucydides. 

Mr. Clinton would divide Grecian Chronology into three 
periods—'' The times which precede the age of Pisistratus com- 
pose tlie^r5^ portion : the period from Pisistratus to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus is the second;** and the space of time from Piiila-* 
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delphut to the Christian era it the third.*^ Introd. p. i. The 
work before us comprises the second of these portions, and we 
are led by the author to expect that he will turn his attention 
to the times before Pisistratus. But we cannot approve of his 
division, and regret that he did not bring down his Chronologt* 
cal Tables to the entire subjugation of Greece by the Romans. 
There was no marked alteration in the affairs of Greece, at any 
one period in the rei^n of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which could 
serve for a chronological epoch, ** though the first 'successors 
of Alexander were all withdrawn from the scene at that time/' 
The spirit of patriotism and liberty had sunk long before : the 
flame was resuscitated, and flashed forth in the Achaean league; 
but it gleamed only before it finally expired. The death-blow 
to Grecian freedom was given by Philip at the battle of Chss- 
ronea. The subsequent parts of Grecian history, therefore, de- 
tail only the gradual decay of a people lung distinguished for 
arts and arms, and for many a successful struggle hi the cause 
of independence and the extension of their power, but after the 
battle with Philip distinguished no more. This then would be 
a proper commencement of the drd period : and we sincerely 
hope that Mr. Clinton, in executing the design to which we 
have alluded above, will give the world a complete Grecian 
Chronology, from the earliest times to the establishment of the 
Roman power in Greece. 

It would lead us- too far to enter minutely into an examina-' 
tion of this work, nor is it necessary ; but we were much struck 
with a species of tautology, which could have no other use than 
to fill the columns, and with the mention of particular persons 
Mjlorishing in many different years. 

Thus the year 51 3« we find, is ''the 1st year of Hippias, 
completed in Hecatombseon, or July ;" and the year 51 1, we 
find, is 'Mhe drd year of Hippias, completed in Hecatombaron, 
or July." 

If B.C. 513, was the Ist year of Hippias, it required no 
great powers of calculation to infer that B. C. 511. was the Srd. 
The same remarks will apply, mutatis mutandis, to the years 49B, 
496, 495, 462, 340, and to many others. 

At the year 5S9« there are some excellent remarks concerning 
the age of Pythagoras ; and 472 is fixed as tlie year in which he 
died. If then he florished in 539, and died in 472, be mast 
luive florished during the whole of the intermediate time, and 
it was unnecessary to mention this. But in the years 533,531, 
525, 520, 510, Pythagoras is stated to have florished. So in 
the case of Hipponax, Mho florished 546, 539 ; of Ibycus, who 
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florisbed 560, 539 ; of Panyasis, 489f 467; and of many other^ 
there is the same fault of redundancy. 

At the year dl7y a passage is given from Athenaeus, ^'hich 
describes the population of Attica^ at the census made by De- 
metrius Phalereus' : the words are : t6/>fl0^y0M *Ai^¥alwq jxty Sio*- 
[Avplovg vgos roi^viX/oi^* iLmlxov$ Bs [Mplovs' oixsrwv 8e lAv^iiietg 
Twa-apixovret. These numoers would give about 5999500 souls 
for the population of Attica. We cannot comprehend this arith- 
metic — 21,000 Athenian citizens^ 10,000 metiques, and 400,000 
slaves, it appears to us, would give a population of 431,000. 

These are slight matters ; but Porson's remark concerning 
criticism, will apply at least as well to Chronology ;— nihil con- 
temnendum est, neque in bello neque in re chronologica. 

We subjoin an epitome of the work, omitting the names of 
the archons, and the arguments by which the several dates are 
established. Such an abridgment will be useful to the student 
in Grecian history ; but at the same time he will find it his in- 
terest frequently to refer to the Fasti Hellenici itself. 

FASTI HELLENICI, by Henry Fynes Clinton, 
containing the Chronology of the Greeks f from A. C« 
560 to 278. 

B. C. Erents. Philoflophen, &c Poets. 

660. Pislstratas's IstuBorpatiou. Tbales nearly 80 Ibycasfl. 

years old. 

650. Cyras begins to reign in Anacreon; ^ewas 

Persia. later than Sappho; 

30 years aftier this 
he Was at the coart 
of Polycrates of 
SamoB. 

668. 

667. 

666. ChiloDy 1 of the 7 Simonides born ; 

wise men. Ephor he died in bis 9Qth 
at Laoedsemon. year. 

666. 

664. 

663. Death of Stesicho* 

rus the Himeraaan, 
at the age of 86 ; 
he was contempo* 
rarywithPhalariSy 
Sappho, Alcsusy 
and Piitaoas. 

662. 

661. 

660. 
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B.a Eventt. PUlMoplwn, &c. Fteta. 

649. Death of PhaJarii of Acri- 
gCDtan, after a reign of 16 
jwt. See Bentley. 
648. The Temple at Delpbibamt. ADaiiBeneili.; he 
The Piaittratids accoied was taught by 
ofboming it—reboilt by the Anaximander, and 
Alcmfleonide. himself taught 

Anaxagorat the 

tutor of Enripi- 

647v des. Anaximander 

died, Kt. 64yand 
one year before his 
instrnctor TbaJes. 
646. Sardia taken by Cyroi. Uipponax, (be E- 

^^ pbesianSa^f«ift(. 

^^' Phereoydesof Sy- Tbeognis of Me- 

rot fl.; contemp. gara. 
with SerTiut Tnl- 

lius.BiasofPriene 

still living. 
645. 
643. 
641. 
640. 

*W'' Pythagorastf.itwo 



aocountsofPytha- 
goras's age; ac- 



cording to one, he 
was 31, according 
to the other,he was 
near 70, in B. 0. 
639. 
636. Babylon taken by Cyrus. XenophanesofCo- 

lophon, the foun- 
der of the Bleatic 
school, fl. ; the 

teacher of Parme- 

aides. 
637. 
636. 

^^- Thespis flrst exhfc. 

^^ >bHed tragedy. 

^^' Pythagoras, the 

Samian,fl. Diod. 

_. Fr. ix. t. 4. p. 41. 

632. The tyranny of Polyerates, 

Sylus, and Pantagnostus at 
« Samos. 

5fjl* Anacreonfl. 

09U. 



/ 

I 
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B.C. ErenW. Philosophers, &c. 

639. The death of Cyrus, who 

was succeeded by Camby- 

seis his son. , 

528. Xenophanes alive 

527. Death of Pisistratus. at this time. 

526. 

626. Carobyses conquers Egypt 

in the 5th year of his reign. 

The Lacedaemonians mvtke 

war against Polycrates of 

Samos. Vid. Thuc. i. IS. 
624. 
523. 



Puets* • 



Birth of iEschylus. 
Anacreonand Si- 
monides come t6 
Athens in the reign 
of Hipparchus. 

Choerilus exhibit- 
ed tragedy ; he 
wrote 150, and 
gained the prize 19 
times. Suid. xoigc 



622. Polycrates of Samos put to 

621. Death of Cambyses. Hecat»usandDio- Melanippides the 

520. nysius Milesius, Melian,a writerof 

the historians, fl. dithyrambs, fl. 

Pythagoras settled 
in Italy, during the 
reign of Tarqni- 
nias Soperbus. 



519. 

618. 
617. 
616. 
515. 



614. 



513. 

612. 
611. 



Plataea puts itself under the 
protection of Athens. 



Miltiades, son of^ Cimon, 

succeeds his brother Stesa- 

goras in the goTernment of 

the Chersonese. 

Death of Hipparchus, by 

Harmodius and Aristogi- 

toU, at the Panatbensa 

Magna. 

First year of Hippias's 

reign. 



510. The PisistratidaB expelled 
from Athena, a year before 
the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins from Rome. Amyn- 
tas now king of Macedon. 



Birth of Cratinus, 
the comic poet. 
Pindar born. 



Phrynicus, the tra- 
gic poet, fl. 
Telesiila of Argos, 
the' poetess, fl. in 
the time of Cleo- 
menes and Dema- 
ratus, kings of 
Sparta. 
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600. 
606. 

607. 
606. 
606. 
604. 

609. 
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EyeiiU. 



Pbilotopben, ke. 



Pocti* 



iDstitatioD of the 



602. 
601. 



600. 



CbtroD of Lunp- 
sacoi fl. 

Horaclitas fl. ; be 
WM later tlian Py- 
thagorM, Xeno- 
pbanei, and Hecar- 
Ueoty wbom be 
mentioned. Par- 
menideiy tbe maa- 
terofXenopbaneiy 
fl. 

Tbe Naxian war, and at- HecatsnSytbebia- 

taoks of tbe Persians upon torian, 

the lonians. Herod, v. 34. 

Aristai^ras solicits aid from Birtb of Anaxago- 

Sparta and Atbens. ras. 



lasns ofHerm ione, 
Gontemporarywitb 
Simonides; be was 
tbe' instraotor of 
Pindar. 



499. Sardb burnt by tbe lonians. 
First year of the Ionian war. 
Tbe lonians defeated near 
Ephesas. Tbe Athenians 
afterwards withdraw from 
tbe confederacy. 

496. 

497. Aristagoras slain in Thrace. 



Epicbarmns per^ 
fected comedy in 
Sicily, long before 
Chionides exhibit- 
ed at Athens. 
.Sscbylas first en- 
gages in tbe tragic 
contests. 



496. Histisus comes down to tbe 
coast. 

496. The Ionian war still conti- 
nues. Preparations for at- 
tacking MiIetQs. 

494. The Ionian war terminated 
by the capture of Miletus. 
OBaces, the son of Syloson 
and nephew of Polycrates, 
restored by the Persians to 
the tyrani^ of Samos. 

493. The Persians take several 

of the islands in tbe Ionian 

sea. Miltiadesi while tbe 



Pythagoras dies: 
by one computar 
tion be would be 
73, and by tbe 
other 108 years old. 
HellanicuSythebis- 
torian, born. 



Pindar Pytb. x. 



Sophocles born. 
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B. C. Events. 

Persian fleet lay before Te- 
nedosy retiresfrom the Cher- 
sonese to Athens. 

492. First Persian armament, 
under Mardonius ; it pro- 
ceeded as far as Macedonia, 
and then being defeated 
by the Tbracians, the army 
retired home. 

49K Darius sends to demand 
earth and water of the 
Greeks. War of Athens 
and^gina. Gelon becomes 
master of Gela. 

490. Second Persian armament, 
under Datis and Artapher^ 
nes. Battle of Marathon, 
fought ontheCth of fioedro- 



mion. 



489. 



488. 



487. Three years of preparation 
after the battle of Marathon. 



486. Egypt revolts from the Per- 
sians. 

485. Death of Darius, and acces- 
ston of Xerxes. Gelon be- 
comes master of Syracuse. 

484. Xerxes recovers Egypt. - 



philosophers, kc* 



Poets. 



483. Ostracism of Aristides. 



iBschylus at the 
battleofMarathon. 
Pindar Pytb. vi. 

Bfy0XpaT» 'Axpayav- 

rtytfi. Xenocrates 
was the brother of 
Theron. 

Panyaais, the poet, 
the nnole of Hcro- 
dotosy fl« 
Pindar Olynp. ix. 

Chionides, tli6 
Athenian, first ex- 
hibits^ the ancient 
comedy. Din^Id^ 
cbu0 of Syracuse 
or Agrigentum,the 
son, or according 
toothers the pupil, 
of Epicharmus, 
composed 14come- 
dies in the Doric 
dialect. 



Epicharmus con- 
tinues to write 
comedy. 
Birth of Herodotus JEschy las gains th9 
of tialicarnassus. prize in tragedy. 

Birth of Achffius, 
the Eretrian, a tra- 
gic poet. Pindar 
Olymp.x. xi. 'Ayn- 

Phryniohus and 
Chfjerilus fl. ; the 
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B.C. 



Evento. 



Phjlosophen, &c. 



483. 

481. Themiitocles wu arohon 
at Athens. Xerxes arri? ed 
at Sardis in the aotomn. 

480. The actions at TbermopylsB 
and Artemisiam at the time 
oftheOlympicffames. Battle 
of Salamis at toe time of the 
mysteries. The victory of 
Gelon at Himera over the 
Carthaginians commanded 
by Hamilcar. 

479. Mardoniasoccopies Athens 
10 months after its occupa- 
tion by Xerxes the preced- 
ing year. The battles of 
Platasa and Mycale, in Sep- 
tember, on the same day. 

478. Hiero succeeds Gelon. 
Sestos taken by the Grecian 
confederacy. 

477. Commencement of the Athe- 
nian ascendancy over 
Greece. 

476. Death of Anaxiiaus, tyrant 
of Rheginm. Scyros Uken 
by Cimon. 



Poets, 
former had 
exhibited 'tragedy 
40 years, the latter 
near SO. 



Pherecydes of A- Birth of Euripides, 
thens, the histo- At this time Pis- 
riauyfl. dar was 38 years 

old. 



475. 

474. Naval victory of Hiero over 

the Tuscans. PInd.Pyth.i. 

140, alludes to this victory. 

473. 

472. Death of Theron of Agri- 
gentum. 



Antipho, the Choorilus of Samoa 

Rhamnusian, ^^i born about this 

rov iinmnwu x^^f^* time. 

Suid. 

The history of Pindar Pyth. iii. 

Herodotus termi- 'Upminxfywrt xlxn- 

nates at the siege n. 

of Sestos. 

The i&7« of Epi- 
charmus repre- 
sented this year. 
Phryntchus victor 
in tragedy. 
Simonides, ae>t. 80, 
gains the prize 

PindarOlyffip.xiv. 

Pindar Pyth. vii. 
Pindar Pyth. ix. 

TiXiviKfartt Kvpnvaiu, 

The Persas of 
iEschylns ; along 
With it were acted 
his Phinens, Glau- 
cus, Potnieus, and 
Prometheus nu^ 
MM^, asatyrio dra- 
ma. 



I 

I 

'* 403. 
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B. C. Events* Philosophers, &c. Poets, , 

471. Themistocles banished by Birth of Thncydi- Timocreon of 
ostracism, 5 years before des. Rhodes, the lyrio 

his flight to Persia: he poet, 11. 

withdrew to Argos, and resi-^ 
sided there when the trea- 
son of Paosanias was dis- 
covered. 
470. • Pindar Pyth. i. 

*I<pwyi. 

469. Pericles begins to have a 

share in pabiic affairs. 
468. Mycens destroyed by the Birth of Socrates. First tragic victory 
Argives. of Sophocles, at 

which ^schylas 
being indignant 
quitted Athens. 
467. The sons of Anaxilaus of Birth of Andocides Death of Simo« 
Bhegiom receive posses- the orator : his nides^ st. 90. 
sion of their inheritance, great-grandfather. 
Death of Hiero. Leogoras, assisted 

in the expulsion of 
the tyrants, B. C. 
510. 
466. Thrasybulns, after govern- Diagoras^ the Me- 
ing Syracuse for a year, lian, fl. ; he was 
deposed. Naxos besieged : a philosopher and 
during the siege, Tbemisto- composer of songs, 
cles passed through the and reputed to 
Athenian fleet. The 2 bat- have been an a- 
tles at the Eurymedon. theist. 

465. Revolt of Thasos, at the 
time of an expedition to 
Amphipolis. Xerxes assas- 
sinated by Artabanus. 
464. Revolt of the Helots, and Charon of Lamp- Pindar Olymp.xiii. 
commencement of the sacus still wrote Mno^in Kopii$l^, 
third Messenian war. Ci- history after the 
mon marches to the assist- death of Xerxes, 
ance of the Lacedaemo- Zeno of Eiea fi. ; 
nians with 4000 men. he was a disciple 

of Xenopbanes or 
Parmenides. 
463. The Thasians reduced by Xanthus ofLydia 
the Athenians. continued to write 

history. Herodo- 
^ tus much indebted 

to hioi. 



461. Cimon marches a second 
time to the assistance of the 
Lacedsemonians ; but being 
shortly after sent back with 
his army^he wasbanished^by 
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Fbllocoplien, &c. 



PmU. 



B. C. Event*. 

oftraobm, U/r 10 years. 
460. Revolt of Inanis, and lit Btrtb of Demo- Pindar Olymp.viii. 
year of the war in Egypt— critns and of Hip- *A>Mtu^rn waiil va- 
for it lasUd six yeani. pocratea. xa«rif . 

459. 6orgias,tbe Leon- 

tine, fl. ; be taught 
Point of Agrigen- 
tnm, Pericles, Iso* 
crateSyandAlcida- 



458. 



Birth of Lysias. 



457. Battles in the Megarid be- 
tween the Athenians and 
Corinthians, and campaign 
of the Lacedaemonians in 
Doris. The Lacedaemo- 
nians in their retnm in|er- 
cepted by the Athenians : 
then followed the battle of 
Tanagra. 

456. The battle of CEnopbytas, 
62 days after the battle of 
Tanagpra. Recall of Cimon 
from exile. The Athenians 
complete their long walls. 

455. All Egypt reduced by the 
Persians, except the 
marshes luider Amyrtasns. 

454* Campaign of Pericles at 
Sicyon and in Aoarnania. 



453. 
452. 



The Orestia of 
iEscbylus acted ; 
consisting of the 
Agamemnon,Cbo- 
ephors, Eumo- 
nides,and the Pro- 
teas, a satyric 
drama. 

Panyasis,the uncle 
of Uerodotin, put 
to death by Lygda- 
mis,tbe tyrant of 
Halicarnassus. 



451. 



460. A Ave years* truce made be« 
tween the Athenians and 
Lacedsmonians. 



Herodotus recites DeatboLEschylus, 
his history at the aet 69. 
Olympic games. 



Euripides brought 
forward his first 
play, the JPeiimdes, 
Aristarchnsy the 
tragic writer, fl.; as 
also Cratinusy the 
comic writer. 

Pindar Olymp. ir. 

i/atnefwnri rt9ftxv^. 

Ion of Chios began 
to exhibit ; rfaytytii 

Anaxagoras,aBt.50, l>oc. Crates, the co- 
withdrew from A- mic poet, and Bao- 
thens. ohyljdes, fl,$ the 
Archeiaus,the first latter was tbene- 
Athenian who phewofSimonides. 
taught philosophy 
at Athens. . 
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B. C. Events. 

449. Death of Cimon, and vic- 
tory of the Athenians at Sa- 
lamis in Cyprus. 

448.' 

447. fiattle of Coronaea,between 
the Athenians and Thebans, 
where Tolmides command- 
edy and fell. Clinias also, 
the father of Alcibiades, fell 
there. 

441. 



445. Revolt of Eabcea and Me- 
gara from the Athenians. 
Pericles afterwards recovers 
the island of Euboea. 

444. Pericles begins to have the 
sole direction of affairs at 
Athens. 

443. The Athenians send a colo- 
ny to Tharium in Italy. 



442. 
441. 



]?hilosopher8, &c. 



PteiM, 



Cratini 'Agx^^»X«« 
Archaeus and So- 
phocles exhibit 
tragedy: Achsns 
was about 36 years 
of age. 

Pindar Pyth. viii. 
'Apto-TOjLA^VFt A»ytv^Ty 



Melissus the disci- 
ple of Parmenides 
and Heraclitus, fl. 
Empedooles fl. 
Herodotus, set. 41 » 
went to Thurium ; 
as also LysiaSy the 
orator. 



440. The Samian war. 



Melissus, the phi- 
losopher, defends 
Samoa against 
Pericles. 



439. 



438. 

437. Agnon conducts a colony 
from Athens to Amphipolis. 



436. 



436. Sea-fight between the Co- 
rinthians and Corcyraeans* 
Thncyd. i. 28. 

434. Preparations of the Cbrln- 
thians after the sea-fight. 



Birth of Isocrates. 



Euripides gains 
the 1st prize in 
tragedy. 

A decree passed to 
prohibit comedy. 
Sophocles employ- 
ed in the Samian 
war. 

Pindar, according 
to some, completes 
his 80th year. 

The prohibitiota of 
comedy is repealed 
in the archonship 
of Euthymenes. 
Cratinus,thecomio 
poet, gains the 
prize. - 

Phrynichus,theco- 
mio poet, first ex- 
hibited. 

Lysippus, the co- 
mic poet, gained 
the prize at the 
Dlonysia. 
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B.C. E»eiitf. PfcUowpben, &c. ?*•«•• 

433. The erobMsy of (he Corey- 

rrans to Atbeni, to implore 

tbeir Msistance aguDBt tbe 

43^ £l!fiibu"ff Corcyra in the Andocidctbeora- 5f™*Pf«V*^^^^ 
•prinl, Md congrci of the tor, fl. Anixago- mic writer, pro»e- 
•lliei at Lacedlmon in tbe ras.afterhi8 second cated A,paaia for 

autumn. ▼»«* to Athens, is "^PJP^y- 

prosecuted for im- Calli» r^jx^r^, 
piety,at tbe time of Tg»7«aU : this wa» 
tbe prosecution of » comic piece. 
Aspasia and Phi- 
dias : he with- 
drew to Lampsa- 
Gus, where he died, 
about4years after- 
wards. Meton in- 
vented the cycle 
of the moon, which 

i;oes by bis name. ^. •. . - 

431. Tbe Tbebans make an at- Hippocrates fl. ; at The Medea of 
tempt upon Platasa. Inta- the beginning of Eunpides acted, 
•ion of Attica by tbe Lace- the wir he was Aristomenes be- 
d«monians and their allies, about 28 years old. gan to exhibit co- 
Alliance between the Athe- "«°y • 

nians and Sitalces king of 

4»0. siSSdinT-lonof Atttcby S.Ted&e.Si; 

the pe«op«»-«»»?«- ^ss ?htr.f LvSrS 

only remained 40 days, and a**;!. *""-*" 

then retired. The plague at Aiiica. 

4m SllVe^of Plat«a. Naval ac Birth of Plato. ^"P^"» S?« fn«?; 

tionsin theCorinthian gulf. n'c»^"»» ^tV^'^ 

Death of Pericles. Mwcb Poets, exhibit, 
of Sitalces against Perdic- 

438 TwVd invasion of Attica un- Death of Anaxa- nicHippolitusCo- 
Jitbecommando^^^^^^^^ goras, «t. 72. ron,^^^^^^^^ ^^n,. 

:::i,^Ai^l r- t^e r'SltrJ^l^ 

Athenians. Mitylene be- to, the comic poet, 

siecced towards the autumn. u..«:- a- 

«I7 Fobrth invasion of Attica, Gorgias,lheorator, Anstophams a«^ 
under Cleomenes. Lesbos ambassador from ^«^"f« 
recoveredby the Athenians. Leontium to A- 
Surrender of Plataea. Sedi- thens. ^ 

tion of Corcyra. The Athe- 
nians send assistance to the 
Leontines in Sicily. 
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426. ThePelopounesiansadvance 
as far as the isthmus under 
Agis, but retire in conse- 
quence of many earth- 
quakes. An action at Ta- 
nag^ra in which the Atben. 
are victorious. Lustration 
ofDelos. 

425. Eruption of Moiint Etna. 
6th invasion of Attica, un- 
der Agis. Pylos occupied by 
the Athenians; and Spfaacte- 
ria,after an investment of 72 
days, surrendered to Cleon. 

424. Cythera occupied by the 
Athenians. March of Bra- 
sidas through Thessaly into 
Thrace ; he arrives before 
Acanthus. Hermocrates, 
theSyracusan,distinguished 
in Sicilian affairs. Battle 
of Delium. Amphipolis 
taken by Brasidas from 
Thucydides. Death of 
Sitalces. 

423. A truce made for a year. 
Thespise destroyed by the 
Thebans. The temple of 
Jane at Argos burnt. 



Philosophers, &c. Poets. 

Aristophanis BajSv- 

Hermippi ^opjtAofo- 



The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes act* 
ed. 



Xenophon present The Equites of 
at the battle of Aristophanes act- 
Delinm. ed. 

Thucydides at 
AmphipoUs,. 



422. The truce ended, and hos- 
tilities renewed, till the Py- 
thian Games. Cleon sailed 
to Thrace. Deaths of Cleon 
and Brasidas. 

421. A truce for 50 years conclu- 
ded between the Athenians 
and Peloponnesians : con- 
cluded in the winter. 

420* Alcibiades effects a treaty 
between the Athenians and 
Argives. Athenian embas- 
sies were to be sent into 
Peloponnesus : Peloponne- 
sian embassies to Athens. 

4t9. Alcibiades went as strate- 
gus into the Peloponnesus. 

418. The Lacedsemoni^ns and 
their allies gain a ylctory at 

VOL. XXXL 67. 



Thucydides ba- 
nished after his 
unsuccessful com- 
mand at Amphipo- 
lis; he remained 
in banishment 20 
years, part of the 
time in Thrace, at 

Protagoras,theSo- 
phist, comes to A- 
thens. 



Aristophanis »! tift- 



A ristophanisXf nia;. 
Aristophanis aUt6^ 

Death of Cratinus. 

Eupolidis Maptxa;. 

Eupolidis KoXoNff. 



Pherecratis "Ay^toi. 
Eupolidis A^r6xt>- 

Eupolidis 'Aarfci- 

Aristophanis YiffiKf 



JL 
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Spring 408> cyclic 

chur. 300 dr. 
Spring 404^ x^^^ 

icaiSvf^ 1500 dr. 

March 402, x^^ 

ic«»fAiji&c, 1600 dr. 

Spring402yvvpptx*'- 

TOi &yiT(ioify700dr. 

408. ThraiybnluB and bii party Tbucydidea re- 
expel the 30» and pablUh an tnrna from exile, 
amnesty. In thii year, the of. ▼. 26. 
arcbontthip of Euclidei, an Andocidei came 
alteration was made in the to the city. 
Alphabet. Lysias retorns to 

Athens. 

Lysis wiTa '£f«TO- 

402. Andocides takes a Cephisodoras 

share in pnbllo gains the prize in 
affairs. Arcbinus comedy, 
and Cephalns a- 
mong the leading 
orators. 
401. The expedition of Cyrus Xenophon went The CEdipus Colo- 
the younger. on the expedition neus acted under 

1st year of the war between with Cyrus. the superinteod- 

Elis and Laoedsmon. Ctesias, the histo- ence of Sopho- 

Battle of Cnnaxa. rian,taken prisoner cles, the grandson 

byArtaxerxes^and of Sophocles the 
employed as his poet. Telestes 
physician. gains a ditbyram- 

400. Return of the 10,000; they Andocides ««e^ bic prize, 
arrive at Cotyora, 8 months Mvtrmfiwt. 
after the battle of Cunaxa, 
and enter the service of 
Seuthes. 
389. Thimbron commands in Death of Socrates. 
Asia, and in the same year Plato withdraws 
superseded by Dercyllidas. to Megara, to 

Euclides. 
398. Dereyllidas, after wintering Ctesias brought Astydamas, the 
inBithynia, comes to Lamp- his Persian history tragic writer, first 
sacos, where he is met by down to this year, exhibited, 
commissioners to prolong beginning from Phlloxenus, Ti- 
his command ; he makes Ninus and Semi- rootheirs, and Te- 
a truce with Pharnabazus, ramis ; his work lestes^ fl. 

S asses into Chersonese, and was in 23 books; 
esieges Atarns. he also wrote In- 

dica. 
397. Dercyllidas receives orders Birth of Xeno- 
to invade Caria, meets crates. 
Pharnabazus and Tissa- 
pliernes in the vale of 
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Maeander, and ooncludels 
' an armistice iK^ith Tissa- 
pbernes. 

396. Agesilaus passes with an 
army from Aulis to Ephe- 
sns, and commences his 1st 
campaign in Asia. ' 

395. Agesilans gains a victory 
over the Persians near Sar- 
dis. Tithraustes sent to 
supersede Tissaphernes. 
Mission of Timocrates into 
Greece. Agesilans pene- 
trates into Phrygia and 
Paphlagonia. Lysander 
slain at Haliartus. 



Fbilosophers, &c. 



Poets, 



394. Agesilans ivithdraws from 
the satrapy of Pbarnabazus, 
and returns home: he hears 
of the battle of Corinth at 
Amphipolis. The battles of 
Cnidus and Coronsea. 
Commencement of the Co* 
rinthian war. 



393. Sedition at Corinth^ and 
battle of Lechsnm. Pbar- 
nabazns with Conon ravages 
the coast of Peloponnese. 
The long walls of Athens 
restored. 

392. The Lacedaemonians under 
^^gesilans defeated by the 
Corinthians, and their allies 
' nnder Iphicrates. Agesi- 
laus conducted the survivors 
home. 



Plato returns to 
Athens. Aristoxe- 
nus says that he 
was at 3 battles, 
those of Tanagra^ 
Corinth, and De- 
Hum — ^not the ce- 
lebrated battles of 
Tanagra and De- 
lium, but some 
other actions In 
the Corinthian or 
Theban war. 
Xenophon accom- 
panies Agesilans 
from Asia, and is 
banished from 
Athens ; he with* 
drew under Spar- 
tan protection to 
Scillus. 

Theopompus 
wrote the history 
of Greece in 12 
books,from the sfea- 
fight at Cynossema 
to that of Cnidus, a 
period of 17 years: 
beginning where 
Thucydidesleftoff. 
Lysiae Mavri^/jv io* 



Sophocles, thcf 
grandson of So- 
phocles. 1st exhi- 
bits tragedy com- 
posed by himself. 



Strattidis nvrafAtoi, 



Xenarohus, the 

fwjooypoffo;, fiOn of 

Sophron, fl. at the 
court of DionysiuB 
during the Rbe« 
gian war. 
Aristonhanis 'Ek* 
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391. Expedition of Agesilaus The oratioD '*e^ Platt^ the CQinio 
with tho Achaeans iBto tl^vtin^ delivered by poet^ exbibitod. 
Acarnania. Andocides. 

390. The AcarQaqians submit to 
the Acbaans. Expedition 
of Agesipolis into Argolis. 
10 Athenian ships sent to 
Cjrprqs tq i^ssist Evagoras, 
and captnred by TeJeutias« 
Thrasybulus sei)t qut to 
oppose Teleutiifs, and slain 
at Aspendus. 
389. Agirrhius sacceeda Tbr&ay- Plato's 6rst visit 
bulus at Aspleodus, ancf to .^yracnsp. 
Iphicrates goes to the |iel- i£9phines born 
lespont. about this time. 

388. Hierax, the admjral of the Aristophanes put Aris(opb2(qis nxoS- 
Lacedaemonian?; Autaici- t^ death. to; ^'1 

das sends Nipolopbus to Lysiae 'oxi;^ffi«K6f. 
oppose him. Lysiae M^ twu 'Ap»- 

Chabrias sails to Cypruij to o-Topai/ovf xP'V^t*'»« 
assist Svagoras. 
Conon died of sickness at 
Cyprus. 
387. Peace of Antalci(|as, frpm CallistheneSj ^h^ Aotinbaqea began 
which Evagorajj >vas C3^-' historian, com- to e3Uubit. 
cepted. minces his histo- 

ry of Greece in 10 

books, from this 

year, and carries 

it c(own 30 years, 

to the taking of 

the temple at 

Delphi by Philo- 

^3elns. 
386. The Plataesns restorcfl to 
their country from Athens, 
in consequence of the mea- 
sures of Agesilaus with the 
Thebans. 
3&I5. Si^ge of Mantinea by Age- Androtion begh^a 
sy)o]isi. In this war Pelo- to engage in i^jiii^ 
pidas an4 Epaminondas lie affauAf.^ 
were wounde^d, and rescued 
by AgesipqlJWf. 
A grca^ i(^a-figbt between 
Evagoras ar\d the Persians 
nW Cypf.u;i. 
384. Birth of Aristotle. 

Ctesias remained 

till this time at the 

court of Persia. 
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Liysiae xara 810- 

383. 

382. 1st campaign of the 01yn« Birth of Demo- 
thian war. . Phoebidaa sthenes. 
seizes the Cadmea. Amyn- 
tas at this time king of 
Macedon. 
381. Siege of Phlius by Agesi* Democritns conti- 
^ laus. noes his travels 

till his 80th year. 
380. Death of Agesipolis. Eva- Isocratis namyi/pt- Death of Philoxe- 
goras in Cyprus defeated in xo;. nas. 

a sea-fight by the Persians. ■ 
379. Polybiades finishes the 
Oiynthian war. Sanrender 
of Phlius after a siege of 20 
months. The Cadmea re- 
covered by the Theban ex- 
iles. 
378. Cleombrotus marches into Death of Lysias. 
Bceotia in the middle of 
winter. Attempt of Spho- 
drias on the Pirsus. Ex- 
pedition of Agesilans into 
Boeotia. 
377. 2d expedition of Agesiiaus 

into Boeotia. 
376. Chabrias wins a naval en- Demosthenes left Anaxandrides, the 
gagement at Naxos, in an orphan in his comiepoetyfl. 
which Phocion distin- 7th year, 
guishes himself. 10th and 
last year of the war between 
Evagoras and Artaxerxes. 
375. Cleombrotus opposes the The exhibitions o 

Thebans in Phocis. Poly- Enbnlns, Araros 

damas of Thessaly comes andAnaxandrides'i 

to Sparta. poets of the mid- 

dle conedy. 
374. Death of Evagoras. Isocratis nxafMM^c. 

373. Timotheus appointed to op- Callistratns, the 
poseMnasippusatCorcjrra; orator, and Iphi- 
but superseded by Ipbiera- crates proseoate 
tes before he sailed, and put Timothens, who is 
to death. lU;qnitted, by the 

influence of Phers 
and Alcetas. 
372. Timotheus goes to Asia. Among the most Astydamas gains 
Iphicrates still eontinaed in eminent orators of the prize in inge' 
the command of the fleet, this period were, dy. 

Leodamas, Calli- 
stratns,Aristopbon 
the Azenian, Ce- 
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pbalas and Tbra* 

Bjfbolaii Colyl- 

ttaDiy and Dio- 

pbanioi. 

371. CoDgreM at Sparta. Tliebet Callistratus and 

excluded from the treaty. Melanopus pre- 

Tbe battle of Louctra. sent at the con- 

Megalopolis fouudeil. j^ress at Sparta. 

ftMWf Xoyof iTfif *A^- 

fxiiff falsely a- 
scrihed to Lysiat, 
H'bo died 7 years 
before. 
370. Agesilaos is sent into Area- Democrittis now 

dia. Jason of Pberae slain, at tbe age of 90. 
309. 1st invasion of Laconia. 
The Thebans arrive at 
Mantinea. 

Polypbron of Pfaerse slain ; 
succeeded by Alexanderr 
368. The Thebans enter Pelo- Eudoxua of Cniw Apbareas txbihiis 

ponnese. das fl. traf^edy. 

307. Arebidamus gains tbe tear- Aristotle, in bis Dionysiiis gains 
less victory. Embassy of 18th year, comes the tragic prise, 
Pelopidas to Persia. Death to Athens, and with tbe a^t^* "Ex- 
of the elder Dionysius, after lives near Plato. ^^P^« 
a reign of 38 years. 
360. Expedition of Epaniinon- Isocratis*Apxi^a/Mo;. 
das into Acbaia. A defen- 
sive alliance concluded be- 
tween Athens and Arcadia. 
Corinth and Pblius make a 
separate peace with 'llielies. 
365. ^AT of Arcadia and Elis. Demosthenes Owt- 

fAMffOyi, after having 
completed his 17th 
year. 
364. Arebidamus invades Area- Demosthenes 
dia. Tbe Arcadians and brings his guar- 
Pisatans celebrate the O- diatis^ to trial, 
lympic games. ThisOlym* Istti vt^l rov ♦ixt* 
piad therefore not counted xr^/movoc xxnptt/. 
by tbe £lean8, because they 
did not participate in the 
celebration. 
363. Philistus wrote 5 

years of the histo- 
ry of Dionysins 
^ th^ younger, in 2 ^ 

books, ending at 
this year. 
362. 4th expedition of Epami- Xenophon con- 
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nondas into Peloponnese. clodes his Heile* 

Sj>arta assaulted. Battle nics at the death 

of Mantinea, inwhich Bpa- of Epaminondas. 

minondas fell. Annxiraeaes also 

concludes his his- 
tory in 12 books, 
at the same pe- 
riod, be^nning; 
from the Tfaeogo- 

^schines, the 
orator, present at 
Mantinea. 
861. A general peace, in which BJrt^J of Dinar- 
Ihe Messenians are includ- chus, the orator, 
ed. Callistratus ba- 

nished. 
360. Timolheus repulsed at Am- Theoporapus, the 
phipolis. Chabrias sent, and Chian,(Sommenced 
then 10 ambassadors, to ar- his history of Phi- 
range the affairs of Thrace. I*P from this year, 

in 68 books. 

Isaei wffi ToS 'Ayvfov 

359. Accession of Philip : he The death of Xe- 

defeatsArgaeusatMethone; nophon was placed 

declares Amphipolis a free ^^ ^^is year by 

city, makes peace with the Stesiclides. 

Athenians, attacks and de- 
feats the Paeonians, and 

gains a great victory over 

the Illyrians. 

Alexander of Pherae slain. 
358. Amphipolistaken by Philip. Isffii vwJpB^/xa^oi/f. 

An Athenian expedition in- 
to Euboea. 
857. The Social war began. The Death of Demo- Death of Timo- 
Phociajis under Philomelus critos at the age theus, the Mile- 
seize Delphi, of 104, and of sian, who intro- 
Chios besieged by Chares Hippocrates. duced a softer 
and Chabrias. Death of hemophilus, the style into music. 
Chabrias. son of Ephorus, 
Dion sails from Zacynthus, continues the his- 
and lands in Sicily. <ory of the Sacred 

war, begun by his 
father. 

Callisthenes wrote 
a history of Greece, 
and brought it 
down to the seiz- 
ure of the temple 
at Delphi by Phi- 
lomelus. 
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DijJIut, ibe Atho'* 
niaOy began hit 
liiitory from the 
■eisare of the tem- 
plet in 28 books. 
35G. Birth of Alexander : the Pbilistns defeated Alesai, tkbe comic 
newi reached Philip when and ilain bjf the poetyfl. 
he had taken Polidsea. The Syraonaaot. 
temple of Diana at Ephesoa Jaoeratia v^ Elfvitng. 
burnt. Dionyaiiu eapelled 
from Sjrraeaiey after a reign 
of 12 years. 
355. 3d and last campaign of the Demosthenes be- 
Socialwar. Chares, Timo- gan to make 
thensy and Iphiorates are speeches on pnb- 
sent with a fleet. Peace lie aflViirs; and his 
with the confederates; pro- first was that 
moted by EaboJosy the ora- against Andro- 
tor. tion. 

Demosthenes vtfL 

Ajirrlyiiv. 

Isocrates vel 

Apharens «>(1 «v7i- 

354. Trial and condemnation of Demosthenes «<g'( 

Timotheos for treason; be rS» cvfAfxa^. 

is fined 100 tidents. 
353. Death of Dion. Philip Isocrates rt^\ ^m- Theodectes of 

seises on Pagasae, and be- ^00-iw; «po( AutrtfAa- Phaselis,the tragic 

gins the siege of Methone, X^'* poet and orator, 

from which Demosthenes Demosthenes n«t^ contended with 

seems to date the hostile TtfAonfarws — ^2p Isocrates of Apol- 

projects of Philip against MiyaXoiroXiTw. Ionia, Theopom- 

Greece. pus, and Nan- 

crates, for the 
prize of oratory 
given by Artemisia 
in honor of her 
husband. 
352. Lycophron of Pherae calls Demosthenes 

in Onomarchns, who is de- speaks his 1st 

feated and slain by Philip. Philippic. 

Lycophron surrenders Phe- 

rs, and joins Phaillus. 

Philip attempts to pass the 

straits of Thermopylae, but 

prevented by the Atlienians. 

War of Lacedaemon and 

Megalopolis. 
351. Demosthenes ««el 

360. Expedition of Phocion into Demosthenes 'f^; Demosthenes x*fi- 
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Euboea, and battle ofTamy* Boiwr^v cripl toD or6- yhf at the Diony- 
n«. f*»'^<'f« 8ia, when the of- 

fence of Midias 
M^as committed. 
34£r. The Olynthian war. 3 em- The Olyatbiaca Still 3 annual fes- 
bassjes sent from Olynthus spoken ; ^ach ora» livaU in honor of 
to Alhens^andSexperiitionti tion followed by Bacchus: 
sent from Atheqs to its asf one of the 3 expc- 1. rc^h xinpatir. 
sistanoe. ditlons. 2. tm A/ivnitt. 

£ubulu8 in oppo« &• i*^ h "aovh. 
sition to Demo- 
sthenes, 
348. Philip conquers the Qlyu- Demosthenes Ileraolidos, the 
tUiiins in 2 engagements, against Midias, 2 oomio poet, fl. 
and shuts them up within years after the 
their wails. mpj^-kh. Kubulus 

assisted Midias, 
and possessed 
great influence. 
347. Olynthos taken by Philip. Death of Plato on Anaxandridos ox- 
After the capture, Philip his birth-day, aged hihitshisrumedies 
celebrates the Olympia at 82 : after this at tiio Ulympia. 
Dium. event^Aristotle re- 

moves to Atarntf. 
Demosthenes irgd; 

346. 1st embassy from Athens Isocratis Of^i1r«o^ 

about the peace, which was Demosthenes «^c 

made in the same year, be- E^i^ovxt^iiv /^laif. 

tween the Athenians and l^eniosthenes iripl 

Philip. t'^fmi* 

The Phocian war ended. 
345. iEschiiiis m«t« Tti 

344. Timoleon sails from Corinth, Aristotle, after 3 
and gains Syracuse. years' stay at Atar- 

ns, goes to Mity* 
lene. 
Demosthenis m(»t(1 

343. Timoleon completes the Demoatfaeoea ««e^ Antiphanes boi«g^ 
conquest of Syracuse, and 'A\oi^<rw, now about 64 years 

sends Dionysius to Corinth. Demosthenes and old, still exhibits 
An Athenian expedition ^schioes «ifl n«- comedy, 
sent into Acarnania to lavptafitUc. 
counteract Philip, who was Theopompus, the 
there before bis Scythian Chian, in bis his- 
cxpedition.' tory of Philip, 

wrote 3 books, 
containing the 
' transactions in Si- 

cily, from the reign 
of Dionysius the 
elder to the expul- 
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sioo of Dionysius 
the younger. 
342. Philip's expf'dition ioto Aristotle comes to Birth of Menan- 
Thracc, where he spent 10 the coortof Philip, der, the nephew of 
months, and wintered. Isocrates, set. 94, Alexis, who io- 

DiopilheSy the Athenian ge- begins to compose strncted him. 
ncral (the father uf Menan- the Panathenaic 
der), stationed at the Hel- oration, which en* 
lespont. gaged biro 3 years. 

Demosthenes vifl 

341. Philip still in Thrace, where Birth of Epicams. A pharens exhibits 

he wintered. Demosthenes «ipl tragedy till tbw 

Tw h XtfTo^ctf) ; and year, having m 28 

wta^\litTtovtfit^:\ years produced 

and Kara ♦(X(v«ou about 36 tragedies. 

T»T«pTOf. 

340. Philip, after an nnsnccessfal Epboms brought 

attempt on Perinthns, be- his history of 

sieges Byzantium. Greece down to 

Demosthenes recommends this year, com- 

an alliance with Persia: mencing from the 

an embassy is sent, and the restoration of the 

alliance is formed. Heraclidae. 

The leading ora- 
tors at this time 
were, Enbulas, A- 
ristophon, Hege- 
sippas, Philocra- 

-, . « . . ^ *®s» Cephisophon. 

330. Continuation of the siege of Diyllus continues 

Byzantium. The treaty of the history of E- 

peace concluded with Phi- phorus till the 

lip, B.C.34a. is now bro^ death of Philip. 

ken, and the Athenians pre- Xenocrates suc- 

pare for war. ceeds. 

Timoleon defeats the Car- Speusippus. 

thaginians at the river Cri- Anaxarchus, the 

">«»««• companion of 

,^ Alexander, fl. 

338. Philip, chosen general of Death of Isoorates. 

the Amphictyons, seizes on 

Elatea and Cytinium. De< 

cree of Demosthenes for 

negociating an alliance with 

Thebes. Battle of Chaero- 

nea: Archidamus slain on 

the same day. 
337. Death of Timoleon. Lycurgi *»tA At/^^i- I^cuigoSjtbeora- 

xX.Wf. * tor, restored the 

credit of comic 
exhibitions at «j« 
Lcn»an fcstiv"!- 
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and enacted ho- 
nors for the 3 great 
tragic poets. 
336. Philip slain, and succeeded Dinarchas, aet. 26, Araphis seems to 
bj his sou Alexander, then begins to compose have exhibited his 
aet. 20. orations. Kovfk in this year. 

335. Alexander, in the spring of After the destrnc- Philippides, the 
this year, proceeds against tion of Thebes, comic poet, fl.; he 
the Triballi and Illyriansin Alexander de- was one of the 6 
Thrace ; daring his absence manded the fol- who were selected 
the Thebans revolt Alex- lowing orators to by grammarians as 
ander returns, and sacks be delivered up to the standards of 
Thebes. him according to the new comedy; 

ARRiAN^Demo- the 6 were,Phile- 

sthettes,Lycurgus, mon, Menander, 

' Hyperides, Poly- Biphilus, Philip- 

!• euctus, Chares, pides, Posidippus, 

Charidemus,£phi- Apoliodorus. 
alte«, DiotiiQus, 
and Moerocles : ac- 
cording to Plu- 
tarch — Demo- 
sthenes, Polyeuc- 
tus, Ephialtes, Ly- 
^ curgusy Moerocles, 

Damon, Calli- 
sthenes,and Chari- 
demus. Alexander 
was propitiated by 

XI. TT I Demades. 

334. Alexander passes the Hel- Aristotle comes 

lespont: battle of the ^^ Athens, and 

Granicus: he conquers teaches in the 

Carta, and takes Halicar- Lyceum for 13, 

nassus. some say for 12, 

- , T • years. 

333. Alexander reduces Liycia, JDemosthenes xara Death of Antipha- 

and arrives at Gordium. etoxfiwv. nes, the comic 

Battle of Issus. - Moerocles appear- poet. 

ed for Theocrines. 
332. Tyre taken after a siege of Demosthenes wpo; Stephanus, the 
7 months. After the cap- ^gppwy^r^vlf javtiou. comic poet, fl. 
ture of Gaza, Alexander 
marches to Egypt, founds 
Alexandria, goes to the 
oracle of Hamdion, and re- 
turns to Memphis, where 
he winters. 
331. Alexander enters Pheeni- Lyciirgi Mra *Agt. 
cia, and arrives at Thap- <rroy(iTovo{. [Demu- 
!^ saous. Battle %>f Arbela. sth.} ^rto 'Apt- 

' About the time of the battle (TToyftTovo;. 
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of ArbeUy Agh is dofeated 
and siftia bj Antipater. 

330. Daritts slain. Alexander 
conqoers the cotinlry bor- 
dering oo the Caspian, Hjr- 
cania, and tbe Mardi : tra- 
verses Partbia and Asia, 
and porsoes Bessns tbroiif^h 
the Zarangasi, Drangiana, 
and Arachosia, thence a- 
eross the mountains of Ca- 
bot northwards to Bactra. 

329« Alexander passes the Oxns 
toMaracanda, fbnnds Alex- 
andria on the Tanais, passes 
the TaMis, and engages the 
Scythians: after this cam- 
paign he winters at Bactra. 

32d* Alexander's 7tfa campaign 
in Asia is entirely employed 
In Sogdiana: he winters 
at Nautaca. 

327. Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, taken by Alex* 
ander, who proceeds to the 
Hydaspes. Defeat of Poms. 



PhiloiopherB, 6lC, 



Poets. 



Ly corgi x^ra Aio- Philemon begins 

xf^Tot/f. to exhibit comedy 

ifisoliinisiMTitKnt. a little earlier than 

^ifSvTOf. Demo- Menander. 
sthenes mfitrt^mj. 



Demosthenes wra 

Epionros begins (o 
form bis system of 
philosophy. 

Crates, the cyulc, 
fl. 



326. Alexander sails down the 
Indian rivers, and reaches 
the month of tbe Indus; 
from thence he marches to 
Pura, on tbe confines of 
Carmania; leaving Near> 
cbos to prosecute his voy- 
age. 

925^ Death of Hephaestion at 
Ecbatana, followed by A- 
lexander's e^edition a- 
gainst the Cosssei. 



324.. After the Cossaean war, 
Alexander approached Ba- 
bylon. 



Demadis ifirif t^c 



Demetrias Phala- 
rens begins to ap*: 
pear in public af- 
fairs about the 
time of the flight 
of Harpaltts to A- 
tbens. 
Demosthenes ^tfl 

'T^f 7WV itifWV, he 

is condemned in 
this action, and 



'Aynv, a satiric dra- 
ma, exhibited in 
tbe camp of Alex- 
ander, on the 
banks of the Hy- 
daspes, after the 
revolt of Harpalns. 
A victory of the 
X«p«ff ATigSn' is re- 
corded this year. 
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sentenced to pay 

a fine of 50 talents; 

which bein^ una- 

^ ble to pay, be re- 

^ tires into banish- 

'.' ment to Troezen 

and \£gina. 
323. Death ot, Alexander; after After Alexander** 
which the Lamian war. death, Demosthe- 

nes is recalled 
from banishmeot 
on the motion of 
his relation. Demo. 
Deathof Diogenes, 
the cynic, at the 
age of 90, nearly. 
322. Craterus comes to the as- Death of Demo^ 
sistance of Antipater from sthenes by poison^ 
Asia. Battle of Craiion, in the island of 
where the Athenians were Calauria, near 
defeated by Craterus and Troezen, 2 months 
Antipater. A Macedonian after the battle of 
garrison enters Manychia, Cranon. > 
and the Athenian democra- Hyperides pot to 
cy is dissolved. deathby Antipater. 

Aristotle retires 
from Athens to 
Chalcis, where he 
dies ; be is suc- 
ceeded by Tbeo* 
phrastus. 
321. JDioarcbus fl. at Menander obtains 

Athens during the ^1,^ victory with 
15 years which fol- jjjg ^^^ comedy the 
lowed the death of »opy^. 
Demosthenes. 
320. Diphilus of Sinope 

exhibited comedy 
at the same time 
with Menander ; 
he died at Smyr- 
na. 
319. A victory with the 



318. Death of Antipater, more ?e«nf^«« P»V J^^ ^"^' "' ^' 
than80ye««old. J-jL'LSTin^ 

suited his father in^ 

a letter to Perdio- 

cas. 

317 Death of Phocion. The orators He- 

Pbilip Arrhidffius put to gemon and Pytho- 

death by CMyrapias. cles w«rc put to 
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Agathocle^ tyrant of Syra- dcalli with Plio- 

cuse. <^'oi> > Demetrius 

Census at Athens made by Phalareus and 

DemetrioK Phalareus of Calllmcdop esca- 

tbose who inhabited Attica, ped. 
The sum total of population 
seems to have been [from 
Athen. vi. p. 2726.] 431,000 

316. Cam'paign of Antij^onus ;^)^*l^" ./'"^ 

against Eumenea in Upper {'T'''' ^' '"*^ 

Asia. Cassander besieges scnw.j 

Olympias at Pydna. ^ , , 

316. War renewed between An- Polemo succeeds 

. tigonos and Eumenes. Xenocrates, who 

Olympias, being besieged Jfo »* the age of 

by Cassander, is captured "2, according to 

and put to death. Cassan- "^"^ or 84, ac- 

der rebuilds Thebes. ^S^^VV^ ^ ^}^?^\ 

314. i£scbines died at 

Samos, act. 75. 

313. 

312. Demetrius defeated at Gaza 
by Ptolemy and Seleucus. 
After the battle Seleucus 
took possession of Babylo- 
nia. ^ A.,- 

311. --- 

310. Agathocles lands in Africa Epicurus, in his 
after his defeat at Himera. ^2d year, began to 

teach at Mitylene 
and Lampsacus. 
309. 

308. Marsyas of Pella, 

the historian of 
Macedon, fl.; bis 
history commen- 
ced with the 1st 
king of Macedon, 
and continued to 
the invasion of 
Syria by Alexan- 
der, after Alexan- 
dria was built. 
307. Demetrius approaches the Lye urgus honored Demetrius, the co- 
Piraeus, besieges Munychia, with a statue, and lAic poet, contem- 
and occupies Megara. Dinarchus ba- porary with Selen- 

Agathocles quits Africa, nished. cus and Agatho- 

faaving been nearly 4 years Stilpo in Megara, cles; therefore be- 
there, at its capture by longing to the new 

Demetrius. - comedy. 

306. Demetrius, after the libera- Epicurus having Alexis, the con^ic 
tion of Athens, defeats Pto- taught at Mitylene poet, still alive; 
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lemy in a g^rcat sea-fight. andLampsacnsfor he had exhibited 
After that action,ADtigorius, dyears, returns to comedy at least 50 
Lysimacbus, Selcncus, and Athens. years before. 

Ptolemy, assume the title of Philochorus, the 
king. historian,- author 

of the 'at91;, holds 

the office of I>f«- 

cxovof at Athens. 
305. " Theopompus, the 

historian^stillRlive. 
304. Siege of Rhodes by De- 
metrius. 
303. Peace concluded with the Anaxippns, a wri- 

Khodians. Demetrius af* ter of the new co- 

terwards sails to Greece medy, fl. 

to oppose Cassander. 
302. Campaign of Demetrids in Demochaies, ne^ Archedicas, the 
Greece against Cassander. phew of Demos- oomio poet, fl. 
Antigonus moves into Cap- tbenes^isbaniahed^ 
padocia against 'Lysima- i" consequence of 
chus. Seleucus approaches an indictment pre- 
from Upper Asia. The 3 ^^^^^ by Strato- 
kings winter in Asia. ^^I^Sf ^ tool of De« 

metrius, 
«)l. Demetrius, after his initia- Hieronymus of Philippides the co- 
tion into the Elensinian Cardia, the histo- niic poet fl. He 
mysteries at Athens, joins n&n> A- ; he had was very intimate 
bis father at Ephesus. The ^^^ ^^^ compa^ with Lysimachus. 
3 king^ engage at Ipsus. nion of Eumenes, 
PeathofAntigonu8,et.81. E^- C. 320.] and 

fell into the hand 

of Antigoojas on 

the death of Eu- 

menes : he was 

one of the 1st 

Greek writers who 

treated of Roman 

history, though 

briefly; he seemf 

to have written 2 

historical works, 

and vsf>i rwv Iff lyonwy. 
The lirlywoi were 
Pyrrhus and his 
contemporaries, as 
Eumenes, Antigo- 
nas, and their con- 
temporaries, were 

the itai»xoi, 

5^, Birth of Lycon,the 

. * peripatetic^ who 
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Notice (^ Clinton's Civil, 4^. 



B.C. 



£fCBtf« 



297. 



206. 

2M. 



Fhfloto|>lieni» &c. 
Miceeeded Strato, 
B. C. 270. 
Arcesilaos aod 
Zeno fl. ftboat this 
time. 

Dijllaf closed bit 
Uttorr about tbit 
pmod; fall bis- 
torj was conti- 
hm bj Psaon of 
Plataat 



Poets. 



Deaik of Cassander« 19 
years after tbe deatb of 
Olympias. 

Demetrius eomnenoee Us 
reigs in Maoedonlsy wbese 
be continaes 7 yeats. 



292. 



291. 

290. 

289. Death of Affalbaele% «t. 
72, after reigniiif 29 years. 



288. 

287. Demetrius drifen by. Pyr- 
rbiis from Maoe4eaii< 



Dinarchns is re* 
called from ba- 
Bkbment' (aloag 
witb otber exiles) 
by Demetriasy af- 
ter being banished 
16 years. 



286. Pyrrbus driven from Mace- 
donia, after 7 months' poo- 
session, by Lysimaohas. 

285. Ptolemy Pbilade^hna aa- 
soGiated in tbe kingdom by. 
bis father, Ptolemy I^agos. 

284. 

293! Deatb of Demehtii|a,»|.S4» 
in the 3d year of bis Qafrti- 
vity. Death of Ptolemy 
Soter. 



Strato succeeds 
Tbeophrastus at 
the fiyceum, and 
was succeeded by 
Strato, who taught 
there 44 years. 
[B.C. 270—226.] 



Death of Menan- 
der,89t.5^ 

Posidippos, tbe 
comic poetybegios 
to exhibit comedy; 
be wrote 30 co- 
medies. 



Sopater of Paphas 
still continues to 
exhibit comedy. 
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B.C. Events. Philosophen, &c. Poets. 

282. 

281. Lysimachas defeated and 

Blain by Seleucus. 
280. Seleacus murdered by Pto- Demosthenes bo- 
iemy Cerannut. oored with a sta- 

Pyrriiua passes into itaty, (ue on the motion 
and is opposed by Lsvinos, of his nephew De- 
the consul, the year before mocharcs. 
the irruption of tke Gauls Birth of Chrysip- 
into Greece, and 2 years pns the stoic^ the 
before their destroction at pupil of dleantbes, 
Delphi. Kiae of the Achaean whom lie sacceed« 
leag^ue. Ceraunus killed by cd. 
the Gauls, 9 months after 
th/8 death of Seleucus. 
299. Irraption of the Gaula into ZenoofCittium^fl. 
Greece. and in gresLi favor 

with Antigonus. 

^278. The Gauls being repulsed The 4 schools of 

in Greece, pass over into philosophy direct- 

4^8ia to assist Nicomedes, cd at this time by 

Uog of Bitbyoia^ Arcesilans [d. B.C. 

267.J; StrHto [d. 

B.C, 270.J; Zeno 

[d. B.C. 263.1; K- 

picurns fd. i. d. 

270.]. 



NOTICE OF 



THOUGHTS, REMARKS, and OBSERVA- 
TIONS; bjf Volt Ai HE. Translated from the 
French. London, l^mo. pp. xx, 208. 

jThb memoranda ^hich compose this volume were, at their 
author's death, in the hands of his friend M. de Villevieille, from 
whom they came to M. Piccini (son to this celebrated musical 
composer of that name)^ and by whoip they were communicated 
to the world. As a collection of shrewd remarks and entertain- 
ing anecdotes, they are perhaps unrivalled; but if any doubt had 
been entertained of their genuinenessj their spirit, when treating 
of religion or morality, would have furnished a melancholy testi- 
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iDony in their favor. They betray, likewise, that *' stupendous 
ignorance/' ^vhich disgraces the assertions of Voltaire, in hasty 
decisions, words badly spelt, and wrong numerical calculations; 
yet many of them are valuable to the student for their ingenuity- 
and occasional parallels, though, after the following selection, 
few, except his admirers, will be much concerned about the 
entire volume. 

No. (>3. ''voXirixo^ originally signified citizen : it now means 
enemy of citizens* 

107« '* it is asserted, that luxury was the ruin of the Romans; 
but the empire continued near 600 years after the ruin of the 
republic. If they had not desired pleasures and luxury^ why did 
they aim at conquest i Highwaymen rob to share the spoils they 
obtain. A temperate people may dispense with luxuries. At 
once to plunder and be temperate, is impossible. The Romans 
may be called a plundering, virtuous, vicious, warlike, effemi'-i 
nate, legislating, knavish, superstitious, philosophical nation. 

1 10. ** At Rome, under the emperors, no man published his 
opinions but at the risk of his life. Maternus, in the reign of 
Vespasian, composed the tragedy of Cato ; but he did not ven- 
ture to develope the character of that great citizen; he described 
it with a feebleness suited to the times. Detertorem reddidit, 
ui securioremfaceret. 

1 15. " True eloquence has always been unknown in Asia, 
Who is there to persuade i Slaves. 

135. '* The Latin language must be better understood in 
France than elsewhere; for Naudot imitated Petronius so accu- 
rately as to deceive all Europe ; and it was in France only that 
he was detected. Or. Statelius, of Spalatro in Dalmatia (a 
palace near Saloua, built by Diocletian for his retreat), was the 
person who, it is said, furnished Naudot with the new fragments 
of Petronius. But by what chance were these fragments attach- 
ed to a manuscript of Ti1i>ullus and Proper! ius i 

1 S9« '^ Cssar composed a tragedy of QLdipus, and a book 
on grammar. Tanquam scopuium, said he, fugias imoleifs 
verbum. He also made an epigram against Terence : ^ 

.Lenibus atque utinani scriptis adjuncta vis^ 

Comica,^ ut aequato virtus polleret honore 

Cum Graecis, neque in hac despectus parte jaceres. 

140. " It was L'ucceius whom Cicero requested to praise him 
in his history. We do' not possess the history 6f Lucceius, but 
we have Cicero's letter. The first president Harlai said to Aug. 
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de Thou, ' I do all f can to entitle myself to- a place in your 

book/ ^ 

' 141. ^^ Our verses in rhyme are -much inferior to the Greek 
and Latin cadences. The ancients worked in marble * • we in 
stone. 

I6l. *' Magnanimity of the Romans* — Cicero: 'Juro me 
sattiasse rempublicam !' Scipio : ^ Let us go^ and givp thanks to 
the gods for my victories ! '. Rufus, setting off for his govern- 
ment in Asia> and accused by two Romans: ' 1 appoint you 
my lieutenants ; watch over my conduct.' Otho : * Satis bel* 
iavimus, fortuna ei egn!* and kills himself. ' l7/ere/ writes 
Trajan ; bis correspondent starts difficulties ;- * abutere ergo, 
&c.' 

' 162. " The condemnation of Ligarius fell from* the hand t)f 
Csesar as he was listening to Cicero pleading in his behalf. 
This is finer than the trait of Alphonso, king of Naples, who* 
would not brush away a fly from his lip, till the conclusion of 
an harangue which was addressed- to him. 
' 192. *' Sixty nations of Gaul erected a temple to Augustus in 
Lyons, then newly built : it is now the monastery of Enay. - It 
had belonging to it a provinon for 300 augurs : there still remains 
the epitaph of a comedian, who was both priest and au^ur. - 
' 397. *' Plutarch calls Rome a Phoenix, because she was often 
restored from her ashes. Since his time the parallel would be 
more striking. 

257. " Ovid mentions a multitude of illustrious writers of his 
time who are unknown to- us. .(Ultima de- Ponto.) Marsus 
Rabirius, Priscus, Pedo, Carus, Severn*, inventor of the chant 
royal, Sabinus, Largus, Camerinus, Marcus Trinacrius, Lepus, 
Turannus, a celebrated tragic poet, Melissus, a celebrated comic 
poet, Proculus, the equal of Callimachus, &c. 
' 268. " Cicero says that Roscius was so rich, that he perform- 
ed gratis for ten years, in which time he might have gained two 
millions [83,000/. sterling] ; and that the salary of the actress 
Oionysia was equal to his. ^sopus left behind him a fortune" 
of five millions [200,000/. sterling]. Nero performed the prin- 
cipal characters in the tragedies of Canace, GSdipus, Hercules 
and Orestes: it was the fashion of the day. -The virtuous Thra- 
sea Ptetus had played at the theatre at Padua. 
- 2.59. " It has not been sufficiently attended to, that there i.i 
nothing admirable, in Lucretius but his moral sentiments. Ex- 
quisite descriptions, sublime morality, infantine philosophy, con-' 
fttitute the precise cliaracter of his poem. 
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305. '' Mitsoa rebles that b« ntw a sea^^f «titiag <m lit 
binder parts^ as ipanieU Bometimes do. This renders less 
remarkable ibe storjf told by SolimUy of a young man who was 
carried and brought back by a dolphin from Baba to Poteoiip 
the story of Arion, and that of Androcles. 

S47. " The productions of Greece resemble Greece; she was 
full of superstitions and puerilities ; but with all this the Greeks 
were the first nation in the world. 

364. ** Muratori assures us that the chevaux de frise, wbicb 
we believe a modem invention, was known to the ancients. 

378. ** The innocent impostures of Bernard Picart, the eo* 
graver, are well known. 

'' How many literary forgeries ! False Berosus, the pretended 
books of the Sibyls, Hermes Trismegistus, Decretals, Maccha- 
bees, De Tribus Impasioribui, De Gloria, a part of P^troDius, 
&c. 

385. *^ There is scarcely a code of laws in the world that has 
not emanated from robbers in their caverns. The Romans wees 
robbers. The same were the Goths, the Vandals, the Huns^ 
and the Franks. Hbtory everywhere presents us .with devotion 
and murder. Justice has found no> refuge on earth but within 
the boundaries of petty republics. 

402. ** Alphonso, king of Arrogou, besieging. Gaieta, was 
ifing on one of its houses. * It belonged to Cicero,' said soaia 
one to him. He desisted/' 

To these miscellanies succeed some *' Observations on the 
French Language,'' which appear to be rathev the result of 
conjecture than study : e. g. 

I3r ** There are scarcely any compounds in tlie Latin. Pulh 
Ikola is almost the only one. AU the proper names of the 
Greeks are compounds. 

14. ** There are no words tn the French langaage derived 
from the Greek but those relating to the arts. This is a suflh 
cient proof that the Greeks established a factory, not a oolotiyi 
at Marseilles, and that the Celtic language prevailed there." 

This deduction is indeed bold, but the grinDQiamns who deny- 
the premises should consider Peyron's e^mologies, who derives, 
many Greek words from the Celtic. 

16. ** How many proofs have we that the Latins- pronounced 
the K, on; lupus, lovp; ulutatus; furca, faurchef We do not 
say cucumbre, but ^oucombre, from cucumety which was pro* 
noLinced coucoumer. ^ 

28. '' The Romans never employed £uch idle terms as injinif 
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m^i, hofriblHnimi, furku^^me^t, trh hmfAUmenti We use 
them in conversation on every o^caiiion. The reason^ starcity 

37. , " Trahsteting word lot word producei an iitiintdligible 
jdrgofi : 

* Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti '* 

Vestimenta maris Deo/ 

* Jkfoi d'une p^nture, devauS, votwe^ie tnur indique^ks hum^ides 
avoir suspendu au puissant ks habits de la mer m Dieu.* " 
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UNPUBLISHED NOTES ON STRABO. 

By Cluverius; 



No. II. — [Continued from No* LXL] 

P« 94. *Nipiov. CI. Recte Nepm — Promontorium in Ar- 
tabris locat. Sic ipse Strabo p. 106. 

P* 95. Kskrol, CI. Omnkio. KiXuxoti ut Ptoloroseus et 
Afela : M^ Legit Is. Casaubonus Kiknxo) in Comment, (p. 8. 
q« V.) quae, procul dubio« vera lectio efltt. 

P. 96. Kairlmos^. CI. Vide Comment. 

P. 101. KefufjJifM. CI. Gebenna.LatiQis. 

P. 104. EhovAixuA. Deest. CI. '08u<r(r6ia 7r6>js sc. Uly- 
bippo. Certum est de urbe loqui vel ex hoc quod proxima 
pagina sequitur. 

P. 105. ''lis Tff xa\ TMV irep), &c. Vide Comment. 

lb. Jou^ff/of, CI. Infra est hpc eadem pagina Jovpios — se- 
quent! pagma rep Aouplep — pagina 115. toD Aovplov — sed paullo 
post Tou idoupi/ou. Legendum Jou^io; nominativo ei et in obli- 
quis per i, P. 1 12. 6 Joupla$* Latini omnes habent Durius 
et PtolomsMis Jopfo^— forte intelligit u. 

lb. KsKfi^p(a¥* Ci. Hoc certe falsum. — (Deest.) 

I4b; Bmn$. CI. Potuit in hoc nomine errasse Strabo.. Aut 
Talde corruptus est hie locus. Maxima, suspicio. est duos huic 
diversos voluisse fluvios Strabonem-^fortasse IVai/Siv et Mhiov. 
N^B et Ptolonmus et M«la Nebin et Minium hoc loco agno- 

SOODt. 
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P. 108* Alkirrm9o6f. CL Lego XiS^royeuf ex loco inpttg. 
1 12, circa fin. queiii locum vide. 

lb, Alkuframf. CI. Acofraimf lego* Hoc idem omniao 
nomeo, cum eo quod pauUo anie posuit, ex' eo apparet quod 
illos 8C. JSi8i|Tafouf iuter Oretanes et Iberum posuit — Hos vero 
inter Iberum et Indigetes. Quos ipse PtolomKus appellavit 
AaifTcofouff ut ipse Strabo infra. M. pag. 110. Avfiftofm. 

Ibtf AStiifa. CI* Sea. pag. "Afi^fa. 

P. 1 10. KafTei}Jas* CI. Eadem est quae Ptolomsus Ttapt'' 
•uAMt (appellavit). 

Anifraveh. CI. 'Aoa^af&Vt ut supra. 

Aagrokeuirmv. CI. Scriberem 'Mix^ow (Laetanis PtolomaKls 
Jndigetes conjungit) infra xa) i}jM9 ro^wrotv fi^lxp* *EiiiropitQv, — 
M. Infra 'EfMrofira$ et 'Efimoplrat^* 

lb. Brrripwf. CI. Videtur idem esse quod a Ptolomseo Ba- 
tulon. 

P. 111. To ftif. CI. De hoc vide quod notavi ad Comw. 

P. 112. StpyownrlaK CI. Expungendum p. 

KoWo-xoif. C\. Super pag. 107. in Comm. diximus. 

^Arripm. CI. Non placet variatio ilia crebra per 6 et ov. 

iJiTT«V00y. CI. Vide Comm. 

Jott^flnre^. CI. Lego ex Plinio et Ptolom^o IliXMoms i sed 
obstat Appianus, quern nunc inspicere non licet-^i^tur non 
temere mutanduni. 

Sih^remL CI. Ptolomsus Edetani. 

P. 115. JSoAfp/^flT^. CI. IjdgoBakiaptiag — ^seq.pag.BaXia^neofw 

P. 117. 'il^vAuxa. CI. rijv Ul9vX0cy--ut Ptolomasus. 

J. W. M. 



■'*■' " ■ • ■ '• «« • 1 . 1 , I It .. h ll.. ! 

CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

Remarks on a Passage in the ninth Book of HomerV-IUiid. 

Tlh b ninth book of the Iliad is justly considered as the master- 
piece of antiquity, and as worthy :of the commendations, w^ich 
Aristotle bestowed on it. But the effect wrought on Achilles 
by the several speakers in succession has not hitherto been duly 
observed ; and thia inattention has obscured especially the. reply 
of Achilles to Phoenix (line 60^ to 6 15). It should be observe 
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ed, then,' that the first speech, viz. that of Ulysses^ served only 
to fix Achilles in his determination not to assist tlie Greeks^ but 
%Q return home the very next morning: and he gives as u reason 
for this detern^ination^ that he should bear through life the fate 
which he should choose at this time; and^ particularly, that if he 
chose the fate of glory, he should never return to his own land, 
(line 410, &c.) 

The speech of Phoenix closes with the proffer of honor to 
AchiUes (line 599)- This is the hinge on which his final deci- 
sion turns. He replies, I have no need of this honor which the 
Grecians proffer to me, but I perceive that I have been honor- 
ed, or have received the fated honor, by the appointment of Ju- 
piter, before mentioned, (line 410, 8lc.) which appointment 
consequently will detain and confine me before Troy, until my 
death. This is the passage which appears to have been misun- 
derstood through inattention to the effect wrought by the seve- 
ral orators on Achilles. Achilles now wavers, and doubts whe- 
ther his former decision declared to Ulysses be practicHble. 
For if he has been honored (rm/x^ffda») by the destiny of Jove, 
that destiny will attend him irreversibly to death before IVoy, 
and at the fleet of the Greeks. We will consult on this ques- 
tion, he afterwards says to Phoenix (line' 614 and 615): and 
if his former decision was shaken by Phoenix, Ajax quite re- 
verses it. in his reply to Ajax, (line 639, &c.) he owns himself 
qonvinced of error, and that he had decided through passion and 
reaentiqent ; and his speech fully implies that that decision was 
changed for another, viz. for that of continuing at the ships, and 
awaiting Hector: and, in fact, Diomede interprets his decla* 
ration to Ajax precisely as 1 have stated it. He will, however, 
fight again, says Diomede> w hen his spirit excites him in bis 
breast^ and the divinity rouses him, (line 697, &c.) 

Tbe only author whom I have yet met with, who approximates 
to what I conceive to be the true sense of the pabsage referred 
to, is Pope. In brief, a7(r]}, not riju.^f, is the antecedent to Sf^ft, 
and 60» here signifies detinebit, shall confine, rer^jx^aiai should 
be rendered honoratum J'uisse, that J have been honored. 1 
would instance this very word, as another proof, in addition to 
those which 1 alleged in the 3d of St. John, that we need a tho- 
rough investigation of the usage of the Greek tenses. I cannot 
conclude this article without observing, that the speech of AchiU 
les in answer to Ulysses is not surpassed in eloquence and subli* 
mity by any passage of antiquity. We are forcibly reminded of 
our Lord's solemn quesstion, *' What is a man profited if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soulf" 
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The speech of Phoenix is remftrkahle fo^ the Megorj of jiie^ 
Aod I would propose as a question, whether the English word 
kate be not derived from'^i^Tii, and both from the Hebrew HHOH, 
as Ira, anger, from rPTt. (Genesis i. 7*) Hatred expressed by 
secret anger was the sin of Cain. The respect in which be did 
not offer rightly was this, that he brought his gift to the altar 
while he hated his brother. Hatred is personified both in Ge- 
nesis and in Homer (line 501). 

B. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

The standing still of the sun and moon, as recorded in the au^ 
thorised translation, has met with much opposition from some 
eminent Christian, as well as infidel writers, in all ages since the' 
dispersion of the Hebrews. But when it is recollected tkat 
after their dispersion, the Hebrew language was not understood 
by Christians, and that very little progress was made to obtain a 
knowlege of it, till the time of Jerome, who hiitiself was but' 
an imperfect Hebraist, the objections to various parts of the re- 
ceived translation, which is a copy of the Latin Vulgate, or the 
translation of Jerome, will be no subject of wonder. 

If we attend to the true translation of the original Hebrew, 
confirmed by the same words in other parts of Scripture, which 
can have no other meaning or application, the sense of tbo^ 
whole narrative will convince the unprejudiced reader, that the 
sacred writer never communicated any thing about the standing' 
still of the sun and moon in the heaven ; and that the common 
translation, which has frequently been opposed by learned men 
in idl Christian ages, cannot be supported by th^ Hebrew. It 
will also be seen, that it adds more dignity to the narrative, be- 
cause it shows that the writer attendee) to rational truth ; and 
that the whole account is more powerfully convincing of the' 
interposition of Providence, than if the sun and moon had 
litevally stood still at the command of Joshua. 

Objectors thus introduce the subject : — " The writer de- 
scribes the battle between the Israelites and the Amorites, and 
concludes the paragraph with the total overthrow of the ene- 
iliies of the Hebrews, when they pursued and drove them into 
their fenced cities. Therefore, it is absurd to suppose that after 
the battle and conquest is described, and the remaining part of 
the Amorites had Aed, the writer should return to give a fresh 
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accXHHit <if the ^me^transBCitioii ; or that there wm a heccssity 
lor a miracle to be wrought to conquer the Amorites^ when the 
account states that it was already done before the suo and 
moon are said to have stood stilL" 

From the narrative, as it stands in the translation, we are led 
to suppose that at the command of Joshua the sun and moon 
stood still, and did not set for the space of a whole day, that the 
Hebrews might have light continued to overcome their enemies. 
Had the Christian writera, who have objected to the generally 
received opinion, confirmed th^ views by the authority of 
Scripture, they would have supported the cause of truth. It re*- 
quires but a little knowlege of the Hebrew language to couf 
vince any one willing to be convinced, that this passage can 
have no such meaning as has been attributed to it, though it 
has becifi $o understl>od by people in general ever since the days 
elJerome. Had this been the case, we are asked to solve ano-^ 
\hw difficulty which naturally presents itself, ^' What occasion 
Wa9 there for the light of the moon, when the sun was shining in 
the midst of heaven f" 

Many ingenious remarks have been made by the learned in 
every age, to prove the vulgar opinion true ; some even con* 
tending, that God performed this miracle to convince the Ca* 
naanites that he was the true God. Suppose this to have been 
so, can we for a moment doubt, that the Amorites would have 
been fully convinced of the worship of the true God? and 
so convinced, they would themselves have destroyed their idols, 
and have worshipped him only i Many have believed, or are 
willing to give credit to it, because it stands thus in the tranala-* 
tion ; but it is allowed that the translation is not correct in many 
places, as it appears by the marginal notes in our Bibtaa« For 
at the time when the Hebrew Scriptures were translated into 
Latin, from which Latin copy of Jerome the present Eurot 
pean translations are made, the Hebrew language was very im-» 
perfectly known. Jerome, who was esteemed the best Hebraist 
among the Christians at that early period (the fourth century), 
when scarcely any Christians understood it, was assisted by a 
Jew in that translation. Had the Jew ,put any of the tales (d 
the Talmud into this translation, it might be with equal pro-» 
priety said tliat we are under the necessity of receiving them as 
true, if we are to allow the errors of the translators m this and 
similar passages. But it will not be difficult to prove that the 
transhitors have been wholly mistaken as to the application o£ 
this passage, and in consequence Imvfs chosen words which con- 
vey.an improper meaning. 

It is evident, both from Scripture and-- profane history, that 
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the inhtbtfantf of the East 'were idolaters;- and worshipped; aa 
their primary idols, the symbols of ' the CfOttf, sunlight , and ifT, 
moonlight^ in their temples, which were built on the tops of 
mountains, or high places, when dedicated to the sun, and in 
valleys, when dedicated to the moon. This was in allusion to the 
moon, as being the lowest of the celestial bodies, and nearest to 
the earth; and to the sun, as being tlie highest. It appears 
from Scripture, that the sun was worshipped by the Amorites 
in the whole of the district, where this memorable contest took 
place. We read. Judges i. 35, But the Amoritei would dwell 
in MOUNT Herbs in Ajaion, and in Shaalbim. In this verse, 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew word DIFT Here$, is retained 
in the translation, instead of being translated as it ought to have 
been : it literally means the orb of the sun. This verse w'ill 
then truly read ; but the Amorites would dwell in t h b m o u nt 
OFTHBSUNtn Ajalony and in Shaalbim. This fully prov^ 
that the Amorites worshipped the sun and moon in Gibean 
and in Ajalon. The total overthrow of idolatry in the land of 
Canaan, and not the destruction of the people, was the great 
object for the accomplishment of which the Hebrews ^ were 
brought out of Kgypt, the great burden and final end of the 
commands g^ven ^to Moses ; thou shalt have no other God$ 
before me. 

This view of the subject is not only consistent- with the 
Divine Providence, agreeably to his established order, but we 
shall find that it is also the true meanhig of the original Hebrew. 
There is, however, this consolation for those who are riveted to 
old prejudices, that it is not an article of faith relating to the sal* 
vation of the soul. The vulgar opinion had its birth in those ages 
of ignorance, when the bigots of the seventeenth century pctrseCH* 
ted the man who had ventured to oppose the popular opinion, 
by declaring that the -sun, and not the earth, was in the centre 

' of our system ; tind when the rustic supposed- that all places 
beyond that in the distant hill which seemed to touch the skj# 
were in darkness, while the sun was shining, on his village. 
But it must appear evident, if the passage be attended to^ eveir 
in the common translation, that no such account of so unne* 
cessary a miracle was- intended to be conveyed to posterity, as 

, that of the sun and moon standing still in the heaven. 
. The passage — Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon^ and thou 
moon in the valley o/Ajalon, would not only apply to the hill 
of Gibeon, and the valley of Ajalon, but the luminaries would 
have stood still on all the bills, and on all the valleys of half the 
world ; half the world must have witnessed the miracle ; and' 
when they had been acquainted with the cause^ would, nodoubl. 
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liave been converted to the worship of the God of heaven. I 
may safely say, that the whole idolatrous world would have been 
converted to the true worship of God ; for the miracle would 
have been as great in those parts of the world on which the sun 
had not risen : while one half of the globe had the sun twelve 
hours/ the other half must have had twelve hours ofdarkness, 
longer than nsual. liut as it is applied to the hill of Gibeon^ and 
the valley of Ajalon onlj/, it is conclusive evidence to prove, 
that the thing recorded by the sacred writer, had reference only 
to the hill of Gibeon and to the valley of Ajalon. 

The origin of the custom of burning the sacred light in the 
temples appears to have been very ancient : .we first read of it 
when man had disobeyed the divine command.. God. placed 
the cherubim and flaming sword in the temple at the altar, as a 
medium of communication with him; not to prevent him from 
being restored, as I have proved in its place. This custom> 
therefore, agreeably to th« first, merciful dispensation, was 
banded down through all the patriarchal antediluvian churches, 
at ;it was also retained ; among those, who. in process of time 
attributed a divine virtue to these things, without attending to 
the intention of their original institution, as significative. of that 
purity and uprightness of heait, which was required in .those to 
whom the communication was made ; and thus they became 
idolaters. This custom prevailed among the fiabylonians, 
Phoenicians, Cretans, Grecians, and Romans ; and the people 
of the Celtic nation, who first inhabited England, brought with 
them the Canaanitish worship of the Sun and Moon^ which 
was celebrated on hills and in valleys, or plains which com- 
manded an extensive prospect, and which, no doubt, was cele- 
brated where those stupendous monuments of Celtic druidical 
antiquity are to be seen at this day^ on Salisbury plain. 
. As nothing of this miraculous nature was introduced for the • 
conquest of their enemies, when they had more powerful ones to 
combat with than theae kings of the Amorites, it must strike the 
intelligent reader as forcibly, that the error was committed by 
the translators, in following the copy of Jerome. 1 shall there* 
fore proceed to give the true and obvious meaning of the pas- 
sage in the original Hebrew, confirmed by other passages of 
Scripture where the same words occur, which can haveno other 
meaning, and show the evident application. . 
. The first clause in the translation is thus rendered : Then spake 
Joshua to the Lord, it is necessary to observe, what gross 
Viistakes oiay be made when due attention is not paid to the 
grammar of the . Hebrew : of this the word *^2T yedabbeer, 
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in this clause, affords a very itrtkuig example. Thn word is 
translalcd in the authorised version as the third peraon singular 
prtier, he spakcp which destroys the sense and application of the 
passage. Any one who can conjugate a verb in the lai^u^e 
knows that this word is the third person singutaryti^ttre, which 
will make a material difference as to the meaning and applica- 
tion of the whole of the narrative concerning this transaction : the 
same word is so translated in every other part of Scripture 
where it is found. See Psa. ii. 5. xlvii. 3, 8cc. This word IHT 
yedabbeeTf therefore, is truly rendered by^ he wilt rehtarse, dt*- 
ctare, or speak; and the obvious reason will be seen in the follow- 
ing reanarkst where we shall 6nd it consistent with the conrftn^and 
M'hicb had been given. The first sentence then wiU read^ in 
conformity with the grammar, and« consequently, with tlie 
meaning of the sacred writer, thus ; Tktrefore Joihua witt die- 
dare before Jehovah amcemh^ the day Jehovah delivered the 
Amoriies in the pretence of the chUdren of Israel* This is a 
part of the divine communication, commencing at the Stli verse, 
referring to the last speaker, God; the9tb, JOth, and llih 
verses, are a parenthesis ; and which, being read in connexion^ 
show that the verb "XSV yedabbeer, rendered, he spake^ should 
be translated as it is written, in the future^ and not in the prater 
time. • 

The foUo^vittg clatise in the autfaorised version reads thus : 
And he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon 
Giheon^ and thou moan in the valley of Ajalon. The first word 
of ibis dauae is *lt3MT) vayomer, which is rendered, and he saidi 
This verb, like verbs in all languages, has different modes of 
expression : it means to speak, say, talk, declare, relate, appoint, 
think, design, resolve, determine, command, accordmg to Che 
idiom and the intention of the writer. This last word is its true 
application in this passage. See where the same word, both 
consonants and vowels, is so rendered in the authorised verwHi, 
) Cbron. xxi. £7. xxii. 2. 2 Chron. xxiv. 8. xxix. SO. 
xiv. 4, Sec. Heb. atid he commanded. ' 

In this clause, the word DVT dom, is translated, stand thou 
still; but if this word could have been translated stand, the 
word still 18 obviously unnecessary. This word .is formed the 
sam.e as M'Q boa, which is translated properly in the commoi^ 
version, as the participle actfoe. See Josh. x. 27. 1 Kings 
xlii. 26. Exod. xvii. IS. Numb, xxxii. 4(>. Jud. v. 28. 
2 Cbron. xxii. 7. Psa. cxxi. 8, coming^^X Sam. xxiii. ?> 
entering. And as ^1D mol, circumcising, Josh, v^ 8. — n\Q moth, 
dieth, Bccles. iii. g. — 3\b /•&, loving, Prov. xxii. l.^pleaseth^ 
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Eecles. vii. 26, — y\i gone, cbfingy Numb. xvii. 13. — OU Uom, 
fasting, Jer. xxxvi. 6. Estb. iv. 3, &c. See the same word, 
Psa. xxxvii. 7, which is rendered rest,\\z, rest in the Lord; but 
which should be translated as the participle active, resting, viz. 
nesting before Jehovah, It means to end, rest, cease, set, extinct* 
See l9a. xxxviii. 10, ^D** ^D12 bidmi yaama, in the cutting off of 
my days — the Latin^ in extinctiope dierum meorum, in the ejr- 
tinction of my days; that is, the end, cutting off, or extinctiotT 
ofjhe thing iu question. Now as^ according to the. authorised 
version, the thing understood is ihe light of the sun, that the. 
Hebrews might overcome all their enemies; it. plainly means 
that the light of the sun was, cut off— extinct, on Gibeon ; for 
whether we say, XiiQ sun, .or the light of the sun, ceased,, hs the 
word is rendered, 1 Sam« ii. 9* — efid, or extinction, as in Isa^ 
xxxviii.. 10, it is the same as if we say, the sun set ; so that in- 
stead of the words DH ^IJ^lIIZl. tt^Dt^f, shemesh be Gibeon dom, 
being translated, sun, stand thou still on Gibeon: the true' 
translation is*-^Ae sun setting on Gibeon. The. clause reads 
thus. When he commanded before the sight of Israel, the sun 
setting on Gibeon, emd the moon in the valley of Ajalon. It is 
evidently a command, that they should celebrate yearly this 
memorable day, when God, in so singular a manner interposed 
to deliver them frpm their enemies.^ 

Hence it appears, that this remark made by Joshua does not 
mean that the sun and moon stood still in the heaven, th|it they 
might have light to overcome their enemies ; it is a relation of 
a simple fact, which, through the ignorance of the first trans-^* 
lator, has been received as a miracle in every Christian age — * 
a miracle, for which there was no necessity. 

The learned and celebrated Rabbi Maimonides, and many 
other learned Rabbies, inform us, that no such miracle was. 
ever understood by the ancient Hebrews, to have been done;» 
bcM:aii8e that Power which destroyed more by stones from 
heaven, than the Hebrews did with the sword, had no necessity 
to suspend the laws of nature to give the Hebrews time to over- 
come their enemies. They were already overcome, a^d had 
fled, beibre Joshua called for the help of the sun and moon. 
Not that the miracle was impossible in the hand of tbeiilmighty ; 
hut it is not said that it was done by God — it is positively stated. 
in all the European translations, to have been done by the- 
command of Joshua ; who said. Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon*, 
Joshua received no order from God to command the sun smd 
moon to stand : it was his own spontaneous act.; and yet w^. 
are told, that when Joshua spake, the sun was stationary in the. 
n;iidst of heaven for a whole d9y.. 
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13. And the iun stood $tUl, and. the moon stayed. Here 
again, although it is a different form of tb^ word, it .is also 
translated^ stood stilL The word DTT dom, 1 have showo^ 
means, to end, cease, rest, set, according to idiom, and the in- 
tention of the writer ; and as applied to the setting of the sun, 
to depart, or go down, to cut off, or cut down, Jer. xUiii. 2. — lo 
rest, P»a« xxxvii« 7* OTT dom, rest, or set. This word D*n 
vayidom, reads, and he set ; and in connexion with the follow- 
ing word VM^T} hashemesh, the sun, it will read, 3%e/i the 
tun set. 

The word *XQS gnaamaad is. rendered stayed, viz. the moon 
stayed: a word almost obsolete, and improperly chosen. It 
means, to rise : Esth. iv. 14, then shall deliverance arise — ' 
1 Chron. xx. 4, there arose — Psa. cvii. 25, and raiseth the 
stormy wind, llius it signifies the immediate action of rising :' 
Ezraii. 63, tilt there sto6d up — Eccles. iv. 15,sAa//sTAKO 
UF— Dan. vii. 23. xi. 2, 3, T^^O, 21, stand up. The 
words ItSif Ttm veyaareech gnaamaad, will then read, and the 
moon arose, llie whole clause reads — ^Thbn the sun set, 
AND THE MOON AROSE. This will lead us to a rational con^- 
elusion as to the situation of the moon at that eventful period. 
Notwithstanding the ignorance and superstition of former ages,- 
and even of the seventeenth century, when the bigots persecu-. 
ted the man who ventured to oppose the mighty flood of popu- 
lar opinion ; time has convinced them, that the sun, and not the^ 
earth, is in the, centre of our system. If we take the ignorance^ 
of former ages into consideration, when it was believed that the 
earth was the centre of our system, there was a shadow of an • 
argument for their countenancing the authorised translation of 
this narrative ; but what shall we say of the present age, en- 
lightened by the immortal Newton, who has left a monument of^ 
eternal honor to the English nation, and who has. illuminated' 
the world i The same reasoning- will not now apply : the sun 
is fixed in the centre, and moves not ; therefore, science has 
proved the present translation, viz. Sun, stand thou still upon ^ 
Gibeo7i, to be altogether a profound error, arising from the 
error made by the translator, Jerome, in the fourth century. 
The true translation will lead us to a rational conclusion, as to 
the situation and age of the moon at that eventful period ; for it 
must be allowed that there was no necessity for the light of the. 
moon, if the sun were shining in the midst of heaven. 

Hence it appears from the true translation, the geography of 
the country also being widerstood, that this victory, which 
established the Hebrews in. the land of Canaan, was obtained 
about the time of the full moon ; which was thus introduced. 
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<tfat tbwe tnigHt be no enoi m their records rtspectlog Ibis moat 
important of ail their war9 iu tbe lend of (JanaMi. 

It has been supposed by the present readimg, lliat Gibeon 
3nd i^jalon were iu the i>ei|[;bborhood of each other. This is 
a mistake; for Gibeon was in the tribe of BeDJamin, not far 
from the Jordan; biU Ajaloa was at a great distance, directlj 
we^t,, on the extreme part of the IshmI^ bouaded bj the Medi* 
terraiieao sea. Therefore it is eviden.t, that at the time when 
Joshu^. is said to apeak^ had the sun been in the meridian, 
the mooin, at the fuU^ must have. b«ei» in direct oppontion, 
UBcier the e^rtb, and €oul4 not have been rising on ihe valley of 
^jalon. 

But the reader will easily understand, that the moon, being 
at, or about the {iiU, when the sun was setimg on Gibeon^ 
must have been rising on the inhabitants of Ajalon% 

By this mention of the shining of the moon on the valley of 
Ajalon, Ajalon being at the extreme part of the land, west, 
near the Mediterranean sea, il is as much as if tbe writer had 
said, that the moon was shining on tbe whole land : but be is 
particular in nientioning Ajalon ; because it appears that Aja- 
lon was the great centre for the worship of the sun, as mount 
Heres, which means the mountam of the solttr orb^ is said to 
have been in Ajalon, Judges i« 35. Tbe verse, so far, truly 
reads— j(%er^r«, Joshua will declare before Jehovah concern- 
ing the day when Jehovah delivered the Jtmorites before the 
face of the sons of Israel, when he commanded before the sigM 
of Israel^ the sun setting on Gibeon, when the moon was in ih^ 
valley of Ajalon. 

Hence, it is evident that tlie Bebrews were brought front^ 
Egypt for the express purpose of the destruction of idolatry, 
and not of mankind, because there was no necessity for any de« 
struction. The battle was over, and tbe people had fled, as is 
said, ver. 10. 

That a shower of great hail-stones might destroy a great 
number of the soldiers, who were much exhausted with march- 
ing a whole night, and fighting a whole day, under a vertical 
sun, may be admitted ; but surely there was no necessity for 
the power of God to be exerted to overcome this army. That 
it was a permissive providence, may also be admitted ; and a» 
it ia common, according to the genius of the Hebrew language, 
to attribute tbe action to God, when it is only permissive pro* 
vidence, concerning which the divine will neidier ordauia nor 
executes; so it is frequently, said, that God does this, or that 
ihingf when it is done Jn tbe customary way of nature^ The 
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Mine would be said by the Hebrew historian of any battle, 
when ships are sunk and thousands are drowned, that God de- 
stroyed more by drowning, than the conquering fleet destroyed 
in the battle. I shall conclude my remarks on this part of the 
narrative by referring the reader to the observation of an emi- 
nent Hebrew scholar, the Dean of St. Burien, and Prebendary 
of Winchester. He says : '* It is granted on all hands that 
nothing that is immoral, unjust, or unworthy of God, can pro- 
ceed from him: if, therefore, any revelation contain in it 
any absurd, or immoral precept, or declaration, or 
COMMAND, it carries its own condemnation with itself, and 

ALL REASONABLE CREATURES ARE BOUND TO REJECT 
IT." 

We now come to the last clause in this verse, concerning the 
book of Jashur. I find that all the commentators, who have 
said any thing on this subject', have concluded that it is a re- 
ference to a book which is not. extant; but if they had recol- 
lected how careful the Jews were of the sacred books, they 
must have been sensible, that so remarkable a book, referred to 
by the great successor of the Lawgiver, would have been most 
religiously preserved ; which we shall find to be the fact. 
' It then follows, in the common version — h it not written 
in the book of Jashur? so the sun stood in the midst of heaven, 
and hasted not to go down for the space, of a whole day. 
The misapplication of this clause has for ages caused much 
controversy ; the word IK^ Jashur^ means, the upright. See 
Isa. xxvi. 7* 

We have no book known by the title of the book of Jashur ; 
neither have we any book known by the title of the book of 
Nathan, or of Gad the Seer, as mentioned, 1 Ghron. xxix. 2Q ; 
yet it appears, that the books of Nathan and Gad are in the 
Old Testament. The Rabbies even before Christ agree in this, 
that Moses was called Jashur, the just, the upright : this also 
stands recorded in his time. See Deut. xxxii. 5. He was king 
iwJeshurun, i. e. among the upright. 

Thus Moses was called Jashur, or Jashur-un ; and the book 
which bears his name, viz. the Pentateuch, where the circum- 
atance, to which Joshua referred the Hebrews^ is recorded, wais 
in consequence called the book 6( Jashur. 
. The question is, What was referred to in the book of Jashur i 
Surely not the standing still of the sun and moon in the heaven ; 
for the reference is to a book, the book of Jashur, quoted by 
Joshua soon after he was appointed to govern the Hebrews, at 
the time he wrote this part of the book. This is conclusive : 
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if it had H^een a thing done in the time of Joshua, it could not 
have been written in a book which was more ancient than the 
recorded time of such a circumstance. 

We find then, that this observation made by Joshua, con- 
cerning what was written in the book of Jashur, does not refer 
to any account of the standing still of the sun and moon, as 
written ^in that book, which was to take place at some remote 
period. Joshua here informed the Hebrews, that God had, for 
their encouragement, given them a proof of the fulfilment of his 
word, when under Moses, "IttT* Jashur, or the upright, Amaiek 
was overthrown before Israel ; when the idolatrous worship of 
the VJtSlif shemesh,i,e, sunlight, Sind the TW yaareecha, i.e. 
the moonlight^ for which the Amalekites and Amorites were 
distinguished, was blotted out from under heaven by Moses, the 
writer of the book of Jashur, or of the Pentatench, where this 
stands recorded, and where Moses was commanded to write it« 
Exod. xvii. 12, ^nd the Lord said to Moses, Write this for a 
memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua ; for 
1 will utterly put out the remembrance of Amaiek from under 
heaven. This is that which was referred toby Joshua, as being 
written in the book of Jashur ; viz. that as Amaiek was the 
greatest, and most powerful of the nations, who worshipped the 
symbols of the sunlight, and -the moonlight, burning in their 
temples, and who was the first opposer of Israel ; and that 
God had put out the idolatry of that people from under heaven : 
so he commanded Moses to write this circumstance in a book, 
and to rehearse it in the ears of Joshua. Thus Joshua rehearsed 
this in the ears t)f the people, informing them, that as God had 
destroyed the idolatry of Amaiek, and as he had now also de- 
stroyed the idolatry of the Amorites, the worship of the sunlight 
and the moonlight at Gibeon, and at Ajalon, in the presence of 
their idols; so the Hebrews were given to understand, that 
God would enable them to overthrow the whole of the idolatry 
of Canaafn. 

Hence, it is evident, that the whole of this passage has no 
reference to the standing still of the sun and moon to give them 
light to overcome their enemies; because that Power which 
is said to have destroyed more with hail-stones, than the He- 
brews slew with the sword, could also have destroyed the re- 
mainder of them by the same means : by the same means, he 
could have prevented them from entering into their fenced cities ; 
a circumstance which of itself rendered any standing still of the 
son and moon unnecessary. But it should also be remembered, 
that the nation of the Amalekites was the first, «nd the- greatest 
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9t all tbf nation* tlyit oppotad die Hebreirtt uni tbe true woribip 
of God. HkjH wera sp powerful, ihat we fiod io th^ time of 
David that it required the whole power of the Hebrews to 
overcome tbem; aud jet they were subdued by MoaeVf without 
any aid frogn the tuu and moon : but we are told in the autho- 
rised version* ihat to overcome five pettjf. governors of five 
towns^ Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmu^h, Laclus^ and Eglon, the 
Creator of the universe is repiresented as beiiig under the oe- 
9e»sity of suspending the fiied and imiuutable laws which bs 
)lM establi^ied in nature. 

The vliple sirength of the idolatrous oatiops was combined 
Mainst them, as recorded io tlie foUowing chapter, ver. 1, 2, 3. 
The Caiiaanites, the Amorites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, tbe 
Jebiisites, the Hivites, the king of H^zor, the king of Msdon, 
tbe king of Shimron, th^ king of Achshaph,the kings on the north 
of the mountains, and of the plains ; this mighty army, it is saidi 
f$^Hi forth, andaUlhur hosU mtk them, much peopkt even ai 
the sand thai is upon tht ua»$hor£ t'n i^ultifude, n^iik horses and 
chariQts very many* Novr if it were necessary for a miracle 
to be wrought, in order to enajble the Hebrews, to conquer five 
gpverpors of five towns, how, mMch more, when tbe whole 
strength of those populous nations was united against them, 
spuie of whom singly frequently held them in subjection, was 
4 uecessary for a miracle to. be wrought to df^fend theoi from 
^cban overwhelming power? But we hear of no miracle, no 
^ s.taodtng atil] of the sun. aad, moon, no slaughter bjr an invisible 
band* iyp great ntones from heayen ; but they were left to meet 
those myriads ofj soldiers in the open field, and to fight for their 
KeligioUy their nation, aqd. tljeir lives, without any miracle to 
ifs^ist them. But ijt is plain that the Hebr^^w will not admit of 
i^y such translation as we have in all the !E^uropean versioos* 
The passage in. the new translation is literally translated,, con- 
firmed, by aimilar words from the sani/e roots ij) othfir parts of 
Scripture: it is confirmed also by the history, reads. agreeably 
to «ea9!pn, is iqore expressive, c«irriea' to the mind a ^r v^oTt 
holy view of the awful dignity andi majesty of God in his provi- 
deiice> and shoves the accomplisbmPUt of his promiae* ^^lo de- 
dared it. from ^bove the cnqrubim: all whjch is lost by adopting 
the errora of the first translators, in aupposing that tbp auoand 
moori stood sljill at the command of Joshqa. 

Another, ol^ftctipn has of^eo, beeJi miide. to this passagSf ui 
order, to show tbivt Jo<»bua could, npt. be tbe witer ox ttus book, 
l^eoauae it is. here said» and th^r^ wasr na da^lik^ tktf b^^^^ 
it^ orafttr^ it,; from which we. afe told, tha^ tbift ^m ^^^^^ 
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%i % vm (ftstiint period. But tbi^ was itit obserVttCibn 6n wbut 
be had referred to hi di^ book of Jishifr, Whbn tbd Hebr^ws^, 
nnder Moses, conq'tiered AmaVek, saying — there whs ii6 day 
like that J before it^ or after it, when the Lord hearkened to t^ 
voice of man ; evidently referring to the time of Moises, as rt 
could not ht appticable to the time wheh Josbda conqu'er6d 
the Amorites ; ror if it were to be applied to him, d^ the trans^ 
lators have applied it, it must then appear that th^fe was k 
more remai'ka^h dai/, wheh the Lord hearkened to the voic^ 
of Moses, ind conversed with YAta face to face, as a man speak- 
eth to his friend* The translation of this last clause, howev^V^ 
is obviously erroneous ; for it is not true that there was no datf 
like thatf befchre it, or after it, that the Lord hearkened to the 
voice of man. God bad hearkened to the voice of man from lYn^ 
beginning ; HvheA he appointed sacrificial worship, he hearken- 
ed to the voice of all the churches to the time of Noah, to ihh 
time of Abraham, to the time 6f Moses, to David, to the pt6'* 
phets, even to the end of the Theocracy. lliiS clause literally 
tneans, that when they obeyed the commands of God, then he 
hearkened to their supplications; and, that when h^ hea^keneth, 
he defendeth them. See Jer. xi. 11, 8cc. Th^ clause reads — 
when Jehova% hearketted to the voide of inan: then Jehovitih 
fought for Isra'd. The whole of this vierse Was appKed X6 
Moses^ JasAtfr, or the upright; for there was no ihstance on 
record, that God had, before the time of Moses, oi- after his 
time, condescended in so visible a manner to make khovni his 
will to roan, agreeably to what is recorded, Deut. xxsiv. 10; 
And there arose not a prophet since in Israel, tike unto M6s€t, 
whom the Lord knew f dee to face. 

Hence we are enabled to see something bf the great desigtl 
in bringing the Hebtews from Egypt. The worship of the tru^ 
God had been continued among them from the time of their goitig 
into Egypt to the Exodus ; the priesthood had devolted on Jo^ 
seph, in whose line of the first-born it had been a hundred and 
eighty years before the Levitical priesthood ; therefore this great 
and God-like work was not undertaken for the destruction of the 
people, as I have shown on Deut. vii. ; but for the total de^ 
struction of idols, and idolatrous worship. For we have se^D, 
that the standing still of the sun ahd moon is not writtien in tM 
book of Jathuir, the uprighi, i. e. the Pentateuch, Which is 
the book of Jashur ; nor in any other book. But the destruc- 
tion of idols, and of idol worship, is written by the ven^rabli 
Eieiunan ; he, therefore, for a justification of his conduct^ rbfkH 
o ffe command^ of God, which wer6 ftv^n to Moies, thd up^ 
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right, to destroy the governments of Canaan : 1$ it not written 
in the book of Jashur? viz. Is it not written in the book of 
Jaihur, that their governments should be put out from under 
heaveni 

So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not 
to go down, about a whole day^ According to the common 
version, we are again told that the sun stood still, with the ex* 
traordinary addition of his remaining there for a whole day. I 
have before observed, that this miracle would have been seen 
over half the world ; and the other half ixiust have remained fur 
the same period in darkness. . We shall, however, find, when th^ 
true and obvious application of certain words in this verse shall 
be made> that it will be in perfect agreement with the preceding 
part of the narrative. 

. The translators have applied the word ^2012 bachatsi, to the 
midst, or the meridian, and thus have translated this word, tVi 
the midst. Now this word tltTT^ bachatsi, means, properly, « 
visible division: but it cannot, with any propriety, be said, that 
the sun is in the visible division of heaven, except when he is 
on the horizon ; and as the whole circumference of the heaven 
is, one only, it must be evident that if the sun had been in the 
meridian, it could not have been in the division of the heaven^ 
but being in the horizon, it was truly in that circle which di* 
vides the upper from the lower hemisphere, and which is \i ith 
the utmost propriety called, the division of the heaven. 

The reader will recollect what has been said, when Mose^ 
directed the Hebrews to defend themselves agaipst Amalek, 
to which Joshua here refers. Exod. xvii. 12, And his hands 
were steady until the going doum of the sun. Therefore, re* 
ferring to the time when Moses was stationed on the top of the 
bill, till the going down of the sun, or till -the sun was in the 
division of the heaven: Joshua here says, Till the sun stood in 
the division of the hea'oen, he hasted not to depart while the day 
ended. 

Hence it appears that the 12th verse refers to the total de- 
struction of the symbols of the sun and the moon, which were 
worshipped in the temples of those idolaters. And the Idth 
verse contains a declaration, that this was done when the sun 
was setting, to the inhabitants of Gibeon, and the moon was 
rising over Ajaion. And in confirmation of this, the stacred 
writer, in the last clause of this verse, refers to Exod. xvij. 14, 
where it is written in this book of Jashur, or the upright, that 
the Lord fought for Israel, when x^malek, the worshipper of 
the sya^bols of the sunlight, and the moonlight, attempttil to 
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destroy the worshippers and the worship of the true God ; but 
\chos'e reni^hibrance was bbUted out from under heaven. ' To 
this bdok of Ja$hury i. e. Moses , or the upright, I say, Joshua 
referred, when he said^ Is it not written in the book ofJashur 9 
'He could with truth refer to this that was written at the commaDd 
of God by Moses, and which was rehearsed to Joshua, for hint 
to rehearse it to the people ; where it is said. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book, (the 
book of Jashur,) and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua: for I wiU 
utterly put out the remembranceof Amalek from under heaven ; 
£xod. xvii. 14. 

^ As the Hebrews were commanded to contend with the ido- 
laters till tlie setting of the sun, or till the time of the evening 
sacrifice, which is recorded in the book that I have proved to 
be the book of Jashur, Exod. xvii. 14, or Jeshurun, when 
Moses contended against Amalek for the space of a whole 
day, or till the setting of the sun ; it proves to a demonstration, 
that Joshua was obedient to the injunction of Moses, when he 
in like manner fought the Amorites till the 5e//mg of the sun. 
And thus he refers to this circumstance, which was commanded 
to be recorded for the observance of Joshua, the battle against 
Amalek till the ^ setting of the- sun, when Moses, i.e. Jashur, 
or Jeshurun, contended against this worshipper of the sun and 
moon, to establish the worship of God. - ' 

One thing is most singular in the order of the Divine Pro- 
vidence respecting the idolaters of Canaan. While their lights 
were burning in their temples as symbols of the sunlight, and 
the moonlight, and while the worship of the light of the two 
orbs, the sun and the moon, was celebrating, that pagan abomi* 
nation was totally destroyed about the full moon, when the sun 
w^s setting in ^2tn2, in tlie division of the heaven, to the people 
ofGibeon, and when the moon was rising over the valley of 
Ajalon, both the luminaries being above the earth ; evidently 
showing those bigotted nations that even the presence of their 
idols had no effect in restraining the power of the army of the 
Hiebrews. 

This view of the subject is as perfectly consistent with en- 
lightened reason, as the translation I have given is with tlie 
original text; and I have confirmed it by the Scripture itself, 
by referring to other parts of the sacred volume where the same 
words have the identical meaning I have given them. Here we 
have no subversion of the immutable laws of nature, which, had 
it been as stated in the authorised version, viould not only have 
forced a conviction of the truth of the religion of the Hebrews* 
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MMMig tiM CammiutM, but mmmg all the ptgwi worsbippert k 
the world. Some may Mk, What objection could tbere be to 
tbeir thus being convinced i 1 nnswer : Thifl, no doubt, would 
hw9t forced n belief of the fuperiority of the religion of the 
Hebrews ; butyortr will not reform the life. We see tbnt Gd 
works by reesonsMe meens to convince man of bis error* Tbt 
judgment b to be first convmced before a nan can change bii 
life ; and thus we see that showing the people of Canaan tbt 
the gods they worshipped were not able to deliver tbeoi from 
the overwhelming power c»f the Hebrews, was the otAj rstioiisl 
way to convince them how absurd it was to worsbtp the sua 
and moon, instead of worshippiag the one Omnipotent Creator 
ef those glorious luminaries. J. BEL LAMY. 
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THE LATE REV. S. PARR, U^.D. 



^ Vir vers nrayjtnus, si quid nia|!ni liabsnt proiiitlii, nietaSi fidM» 
SuflMna srtididoy par nodestia, mores saactiisimi.'' 

J HE eminent erudition and benevolence of tlie late Dr. Panr 
were so generally ackoowlegedi and so justly venerated, that bis 
memory cannot fail to be long and affectionately cfaeri9lied by 
all who profess an interest in the honor of their couDtrfi aa' 
delight in seeing lustre reflected on letters. 

Of his scholastic attainments, it becomes few to speak, siecs 
£bw can be found capable of appreciating their excellence, 
or of estimating tbeir extent; but it may be permitted to 
the most incompetent of writers to remark, that it has l<^ 
been the current persuasion among those best qualified to 
form an opinion on the subject, that in rare and elegant claiaicsl 
knowlege he was unsurpassed in the learned world* 

'^ It was the notion only of those who did not know D^ 
Parr/' says an able and impartial critic, *^ that his learning fa* 
confined to the structure of sentences-^the etymology of wddr^ 
the import of particles, and the quantity of syllables/^ Hi> at* 
tainmeots were, in truth, aa remarkable for their variety as diair 
depth* He. was profoundly read in History, Morals^ l^p^ 
tion, and Divinity : with all the minute and illiiatrativo facti 
connected with the lituigies, forms^ and doctrines of the cImm^^ 
be was intimately and accurately acquainted; and of the 9'^^ 
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tchool of )^aHiinf be might be considered one oT the few Ki^^i- 
viftg devotees. 

When it is remembered that^ of these vast acqatrements, hjr 
At the greater part were made, not in the ease of affloence 
and leisure of independence, but under the combined pfeseur^ 
of time and poverty, our respect for his great intellectuld poiV^rs 
will, probably, be transcended by our admiration of his stiperid'r 
moral worth. And while We think on his enterprising ^i'rit^ 
and his enduring patience, performing ''^ all the tasks of hope/' 
in a state that might justify murmurs of discontent, if not ex- 
pressions of despair, we may rationally be disposed to apply to 
him tlie encomium of Cowley, and say, chat ** hh genin^ and' 
tearnhg were among the least of his merits J* 

With proud and perpetual satisfaction must Dr. Pafr have 
reflected, that his splemiid fame in liieratnre and honorable suc- 
cess in life, were the pure result and the bright reward of his 
vigorous mental exertions and unsullied moral conduct \ while 
the contemplation of his toils and his triumphs is eminently 
calculated to prompt those who may hereafter Be placed in 
circumstances of similar exigency, to imitate his laborious pet- 
severance and rigorous integrity. 

It has been eloquently observed, that ''the man Who has de- 
livered his country from oppression, or freed the world from 
error, can excite the emulation of a very sniall number ; but' 
that be, who has repelled the temptations of indigence, and dis- 
dained to relieve himself from distress by the sacrifice of since-' 
rity, may animate multitudes by his example to the same coh-' 
atancy and rectitude of mind/' To be enabled to disphy a 
pattern of excellence, in prosperous as well as adverse fortune, 
is given but to few — such, however, was the favored lot and the' 
unquestioned merit of Dr. Parr, who, at different periods of 
his life justly exemplified the virtues which peculiarly belong to' 
both of those trying vicissitudes. 

He was one, indeed, whom ''no servile hope of gain; or frosty 
apprehension of danger, could make a parasite to time, dlate, 
or opinion." As, in the shade of obscurity, and the midst of 
privation, he exhibited singular cheerfulness of temper and sin- 
gleness of heart ; so, in the fulness of success, he manifested 
no arrogance of spirit, dereliction of principle, or abatement of 
sensibility. Considering employmetit as the great instrumerit of 
mental dominion, and knowing vigilance to be the only security^ 
for human excellence, he continued to prosecute hrs studies 
with vigor, and was careful not to leave liis virtues urigualded 
by caution. 
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lb abilities were activdj enplojred in the cause of morality 
and religion ; and bis fortune was liberally expended in the re- 
lief of necessity, and encouragement of industry ; while his hos- 
pitality was generous witliout being lavish, and cordial without 
being ostentatious. 

In ** an age of wild opinions/* it is no inconsiderable praise 
to say, that he was free from any tincture of scepticism on the 
one baud| or of fanaticism on the other ; and that, uncorrupted 
by examples of successful subserviency, he was inaccessible to 
the allurements of ambition. 

Of the established doctrines of the Church of England be was 
an enlightened and intrepid supporter, and of pure Whig princi- 
ples an able and consistent advocate. His own words, in the 
contrast of the characters of Warburton and Hurd, have beeu 
happily applied to himself: *' He never thought it expedient to 
expiate the artless and animated effusions of his youth, by the 
example of a temporising and obsequious old age ; he began not 
his course, as some have done, in speculative Republicanism, 
nor did he end it, as some persons are doing, in practical 
Toryism."— 

To the cause of liberty. Dr. Parr was ardently devoted; not 
because he was haughty and untractable, but because he was 
beneficent and humane, and desired nothing so earnestly as the 
|(eneral improvement and happiness of mankind. His love of 
freedom was confined within no narrow bounds : he thought, 
indeed, with ati eminent philosopher, that " all who desired, de- 
served it." 

Of Mr. Fox, it is well known, he was a zealous and faithful 
friend: he admired with noble enthusiasm, and has described 
with exquisite skill,' that great man*s extraordinary powers and 
attainments ; the patriotic spirit which gave a more than mortal 
energy to his parliamentary eloquence, and the delightful simpli- 
city that directed and distinguished his personal conduct ; the 
wonderful aptitude of his apprehension, solidity of his judgmeut, 
and comprehensiveness of his knowlege, embracing various 
departments of science, and almost every branch of litera- 
ture. Of these abilities and accomplishments, so various 
in their character, and so perfect in their kind, the disserta- 
tion of Dr. Parr affords, unquestionably^ the most adini* 
rable epitome — the most eloquent eulogium. Seldom has 
Friendship reposed on the altar of Affection a tribute more 
worthy the genius that it venerated, and the excellence which it 

* Preliniioary E^say to the Character of the late Kt. Hun. C. J. Fox. 
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loved t As a literary production, it cannot fail to be read with 
unceasing pleasure by the professors of profound learning, and 
with unfeigned approbation by the friends of rational freedom, 
if any peruse it with indifference, because they are not partial 
to the species of composition to which it belongs, let them re- 
member the observation of Pliny — that '' it is a sure sign we 
have left off doing things worthy of praise, when we listen with 
weariness to commendation." 

Dr. Parr's style of writing was essentially rhetorical : bis 
arguments were always luminously stated and logically arranged. 
It has« indeed, been remarked, that he had too great a reverence 
for the scholastic rules, and that his eloquence would have been 
more pleasing, if it had been less perfect, tlis periods have 
-been criticised as too elaborate, and his diction has been com- 
plained of as too recondite ; but as an illuslrious writer of an« 
tiquity has observed of an orator of Imperial Rome, *^ if he 
hazarded an unusual word or phrase, he was justified by the 
energy with which his meaning was conveyed." 

One of the greatest philosophers of our own day has. asserted, 
that to have the mind occupied with little defects, where. they 
are associated with sterling excellencies, is by no means an evi- 
dence of superior intellect or refinement, but rather indicates a 
contracted understanding and a vitiated taste. Whoever, then, 
(shall put in competition the unfrequent blemishes with the ma- 
nifold beauties obvious in all Dr. Parr's literary compositions, 
must surely be content to be considered *^ not as nice, but as 
dull ; as less to be censured for want of candor, than pitied for 
want of feeling." 

. In ^very page of his writings we are sure to meet with some 
observations of striking acuteness — some precepts of paramount 
importance; some sentiments of exalted morality, supported by 
various brilliant quotations, embellished by many ingenious 
images, and clothed in language always. perspicuous and ani- 
mated, unequalled in its felicitous application, and inimitable in 
its classical purity/ 

. As the comedies of Congreve were said to have too much wit, 
the writings of Dr. Parr have been thought to superabound in 
learning : the same remark is surely applicable to both; '^tV is 
a pitj/ that so few aut/iors have the like fault'' 

His mind, indeed, was full to overflowing, and he poured 
fprth its rich resources with a profusion perfectly characteristic 
of his generous disposition. 

it is an old , observation, that our nature hardly allows us to 
have enough of any thing without our having too much; and 
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Hiat t wvitiip ctmiol tl ways so rein in bis ideftft> but that ' tb^ftf 
WiH carry Mm «way9 ai a vessri that is briitoful is apt to nin dvei*. 

Dr. Parr's supnBine excelimice in criticism is wdl known'. TM 
artioies which he contributed to various periodical journals^ arfe 
rniiftrsally admitted to be masterly proofs of his strength in grap^ 
pHng with argnmertt, his skill in 'eiposing sophistry^ and his 
power in enfM-cing truth. It was always his inclination to praise 
rather than to blame ; but he never shrunk from the infliction of 
deserved reprehension ; for he thoaght that. Sometimes to spare 
the sharpness of invective, is to compromise the interests and the 
dignity of virtue. 

£very man takes a pleasurts in doing what he knows himself 
to do well : it is not surprising, therefore^ that Dr. Parr de- 
lighted in disputation. Gifted with intomparable quickness of 
perception, and unparalleled capacity of memory, together with 
an imagination which promptly supplied Sound illustrations of 
wisdom, or sportive sallies of wit, it was impossible that he 
should not be regarded as an intellectual gladiator of formidabte 
strength and dexterity. In serious argument he was almost in* 
variably triumphant ; and, when led on lighter subjects, by it 
love of parados or playfulness, to signalise himself by the as-i 
sumption of the weak side of a question, it was, nevertheli?s9, 
most difficult -to conquer him, or, at least, to make his defeat 
apparent. Many of his opponents might, possibly^ opply to 
bim the saying of Thucydides; when interrogated which was \h^ 
better argumentative wrestler, Pericles or himself — '' When I 
throw him, he declares he was never down ; and he persuaded 
the spectators to believe him.'' 

If Dr. Parr was not always the most gentle, he certainly was 
One of the most generous of adversaries in contention : keetl 
without censoriousness — in triumph, elate without insolence. 
Feeling very intensely the sentiments he commmiicated, he con- 
stantly expressed them with a vigor and a vehemence corre- 
sponding with his inherent intrepidity of spirit and acu^eness of 
sensibility : if, in the fervor of debate, any manifestation of as^ 
perity or anger escaped him, very transient was its influence ; 
for the placability of his temper was unquestionably not inferior 
to its ardor ; but his scorn of all selfishness and servility, hia 
detestation of tyranny, cruelty, and injustice, he was much tofi 
magnanimous even to utter, in moderate or measured tei'ms. 

Although no man was better read in, none, perhaps, had less 

love of the writings of controversialists than Dr. Parr. The 

- • • - • ' ' 

* The Monthly Review, British Critic, and Classical Joumtif. 
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i»fetertcy displiiyed in their dieputes ; the baralihess pertaining 
la their doctrinee, so foreign from the genuine tone and temper 
of Cbrisiiatiity, excitdd his unqualified dislike and displeasure, 
^hich he hesitated not to express with perfect impartiality, 
whether applied to established bigotry or sectarian dogmatism* 
At the same time the companion of Dr« Johnson and Dr. 
Priestley, it may fearlessly be asserted that Dr. Parr i^'as wholly 
free from the narrowness of prejudice and party — the littleness 
of jealousy and envy ;— *'^ he could bear an equal with or without 
the saored name of a friend/' and endure an inferior, though 
unrecommended by the blandishments of a flatterer. 

Of the great number of contemporary publications which, by 
accident or design, fell under Dr. Parr's observation, it is dif&* 
cult to describe the patience Of his examination, or the indul* 
gence of his criticism. In nothing, perhaps^ was the magnitude 
of his mind more apparent, than in the candor and generosity 
of his literary judgments^ which no public principle, nor private 
pique, nor interest, nor injury, could warp or pervert. With 
the firmest decision, and most finished courtesy^ he fully and 
freely imparted to all who addressed him, whether known or 
unknown, his genuine impressions and sentiments : for, in pro- 
nouncing hisx>pinion on the merit of a work, he was not influ- 
enced by the name of the writer^ but guided intirely by the qua* 
lity of the composition ; and all who have, at any time, had 
occasion to seek, or hear his critical dectsions^ will admit, that 
none ever censured with gi:eater gentleness, or commended with 
more unbounded liberality ! 

It was a fevorite maxim of Dr. Parr's, that a man can hardly 
bMie any point of pride that is not pernicious to him : acting on 
this wise and humane principle, he never wrapped himself up 
in the gloom of his own presence, but accorded to all, however 
insagnificant or uninformed, bis. undivided attention. H-is con- 
versation was constantly productive of rational entertainment 
and solid instruction ; for, like a great character in English his- 
tory, '^ his understanding, knowlege^ and eloquence, were bent 
on. his. heart, to make himself and others, not in words, and opi*- 
nion^ but in life and action, good and great;" and never did he 
lose an. opportunity of rousing in the minds of his hearers those 
manly and just sentin)ent6 which are the true supports of the 
social world*— the best guardians of the common rights of hu- 
manity. 

• An a preceptor, whether in a superior or subordinate station, 

great was his ability in prompting industry ;— eminent his reso- 

j lotioa.ia combaling perverseness, and unwearied his kindnesa in 
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assisting infirmity. No man knew better bow to command the- 
respect, and, at the sametinie, to attract the regard of those 
whom be taught ; and to this cause may be ascribed the won-- 
derful success which he had in controling the petulance of the 
fro ward, in rousing the sluggishness of the indolent, and in re- 
fining and confirming the virtues and talents of the highly gifted 
and diligently disposed. Faults of inconsiderable consequence 
he was wont intirely to overlook ; but offences of reak import- 
ance he omitted not to reprehend with due severity. Perfectly 
fearless in his nature, and frank in his disposition, he was readily 
disarmed by. candid submission, but never daunted by daring' 
violence ; while in all he recommended, enforced, or inculcated, 

he 

Put so much of the heart intu the act, 
That his example had a magnet's furce, 
And all were swift to follow whoni all loved. 

Of the attachments thus inspired, years did not in any degree 
deaden the impression, nor worldliness diminish the warmth : 
many were the ways, and frequent the occasions, of their mani- 
festation: they were recognised in numerous friendly offices, 
and recorded on various costly gifts, tokens of veneration and 
gratitude, well befitting the dignified fortunes and feelings of the 
donors, and justly worthy the acceptance of him, to whom they 
were so affectionately presented, and whose delight was great in 
contemplating them as testimonies of the unabated love and re- 
verence of the earliest and dearest objects of his affection, in- 
terest and anxiety. 

Of his general deportment, it may be said, that it was suitably 
grave and serious without any affectation of solemnity or auste- 
rity, and occasionally animated to the highest degree of cheer- 
fulness : it was not his opinion that no Christian can be safe 
who is not dull, and that every enjoyment approaching to merri- 
ment is unprofitable. 

, He thought, with Tillotson, thaf he who would do right to 
religion, cannot take a more effectual course than by reconciling 
It with the happiness of mankind." Dr. Parr's piety was, in- 
deed, not speculative, but practical. He chose not a particular 
day in the week, or hour in the day, for its exercise : it was a 
deep pervading principle, which constantly animated and con- 
trolled his conduct. The spirit of charity, which he emphatic- 
ally inculcated in the pulpit, he actively illustrated in every 
domestic relation — his benevolence waa boundless and unwea- 
ried : not satisfied with relieving the severer wants of the pocH*, 
he earnestly endeavored to promote their harmless gratifications 9 
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M'hilc to advance their eternal welfare was the earliest and latest 
object of his care.* 

His parish churchy from being "one of the meanest," be- 
came, by his bounty, one of '* the best adorned places of public 
worship which the neighborhood presented." He greatly en- 
largedy and so richly embellished it, that it might truly be said-^ 
he ifound it brick, and left it marble. Many and magnificent 
were the instances of his private liberality — of his support of 
scholars in indigence, and of clergymen in distress ; and none, 
it is believed, in any kind of need or necessity, of whatever 
country, calling, or complexion, ever solicited in vain his alms, 
his counsel, or his compassion. Frcm a long intercourse with 
the world, he acquired no moroseness or suspicion ; so artless, 
indeed, and susceptible was his nature, that it has been said, he 
not unfrequently wrote and acted as if he had lived in the com- 
monwealth of Plato. Preserving unimpaired, to an extremely 
advanced age, all the original vigor of his expansive mind, and 
the best affections of his generous heart, he died, in the love and 
respect of all who knew him, with ^' the calmness of a philoso- 
pher, and the piety of a Christian." 

What his funeral lacked 
' In images and pomp, 
Was supplied with honorable sorrow. 

To DO man, who is not endowed with very extraordinary fa- 
culties, call the transcendent learning, critical skill, aiid luminous 
eloquence of Dr. Parr, be fit objects of emulation ; but it con- 
sists with the abilities, and it is to be hoped, with the inclinations 
of many, to imitate the less shining but not less salutary quali- 
ties by which he was so justly distinguished ; the lofty indepen- 
dence of his principles, the eminent benignity of bis temper, his 
perpetual attention to the most important duties of the pastoral 
office, and his constant exemplification of the most endearing 
virtues of the Christian character. . 

Such were his merits, and he was rewarded, not indeed with 
exalted preferments, but, to a mind liberal as bis, with distinc- 
tions far more inestimable, the unfeigned affection and cordial 
admiration of a vast number of the most illustrious and accom- 
plished persons of the times in which he lived. 

From the failings of humanity he was undoubtedly not free ; 
he had diany eccentricities and some weaknesses ; but they may 

' Vide the eloquent and affecting discourse preached at the fuueral 
of Dr. Parr, March Utb, 1895, by his admirable and most esteemed 
friend. Dr. Butler, Archdeacon of Derby, and Head Master of Shre 
bury School. 
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Iruly be said to have been lost in the radiance of bis virtuef : 
and surely, whoever shall hereafter attain the deepest classical 
erudition and the most comprehensive practical ezcellencei need 
not think bis learning or his piety undervalued, when laid in the 
balance with, and compared to that of Dr. Parr. 
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Inscription on the plate laid over the coins deposited under the 
first stone of the new London Bridge, June, 18^3. 

PONTIS VRTV8TI 

QVVM PROPTER CREBRAS 19 IMIS INTERIECTAS MOLC8 

IMPEDirOCVRSV FLVMtNIS 

NAVICVLAE ET RATES 

HON LEVI SAEPE lACTVRA ET VITAE PERICVLO 

PER ANGVSTA8 FAVCES 

. PRAECIPITI AQVA RVM IMPETY FERRI SOLERENT 

CIVITAS LOKDINENSIS 

HIS INCOBIVODIS REMBDIVM ADHtBIRE V0LEM8 

ET CELEBERRIMI SIMVLIN TERRIS EMFORII 

VTIUTATIBVS CONSVLENS 

REGKl INSVPEK SENATVS AVCTORITATB 

AC MVMlFlCEliTTA ADIVTA 

PONTEM 

SITV PRORSVS N0V6 

AMPUORIBVSSFATIIS COMSTRVENDVM DBCREVIT 

EA SCILICET FORMA AC MAGNITVDINE 

QVAE REGIAE VRBIS MAIESTATI 

TANDEM RfiSPONDERET 

N EQ VE A LIO M AG IS T BM PORE 

TANTVM OPV8 INCHOANDVM DVXIT 

QVAM CVM PACATO FERME TOTO TERRARVM'ORBK 

IMPERIVM BRITANNICVM 

FAMA OFIBVS MVLTITVDINE CIVIVM ET CONCORDIA POLLENS 

PRINCIPE 

IT^M OAVOERET 

ARnVM FAVTORE AC PATROKO 

CVIVS SVB AVSPICII8 

KOVVS I27DIE6 AEPIFJCIORVM SPLENDOR YRBI. ACCBDAREi;, 

PRIMVM OPERIS LAFIDEM 

POSVIT 

lOANKES 6ARRATT ARMIGER 

PRAETOR 

XV. DIE IVNtI 

AUNQ REGIS GEORGII QVARTI SEXTO 

A. 8. MJJ.CCC.XXV. 
lOANKE RENNI E S.R.S. ARCHITECTO. 



Latin Inscription, 
Fbrentino crowns die loftiest of several tittle fmitful hiU 
tocks^ which are ranged round in the form of a crater iji the; 
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middle of the wide valley which stretches from Palestripa and 
Frescati to the mountain barrier oif Arpino. As we climbed 
up, we saw a groupe of finel j-formed peasant girls filling their 
brazen vessels at a fountain. . Their two-handled small-necked 
urns, with chased and spreading labra> are probably such as were 
carried to the same spot by the maidens of the Hernici. 

After having examined the remains of the three ranges of the 
Cyclopean worky and the citadel in which this massy construc- 
tion is surmounted by the opus quadratum, and topped by the 
Saracenic which supports the Vescovado, we proceeded through 
the Porta Sanguinaria to the South-eastern side of the city, 
ifvhere, on the projecting and naked face of a rock, the following 
inscription still remains :— 

A. QVINCTILIO. A. F, 
PAL. FRISCO 
nil VIR AED POTEST . IIII VIR IVRE 
Die. nil VIR. QVINQ. ADLEjCTO EXSC 
PONTIF. PRAEF. FABR 
HVIVS OB EXIMIAM MVNIFICENT QVAM IN MVNIC * * 
SVOS CONTVLIT SENAT STATVAM PVBL1CE PONEND IN 

FORD VSPSE 
VELLET CENSVERE. H. A * R. HIC EX S. C FVNDOS CE- 

PONIAN 
£T ROIANVM £T MAMIAN ET PRATVM EX 0«C0 AB R. 

REDEM 
H. S**** . * ET INAVIT. R. PREDDID. EX QVORVM 

REDITV DE HSIVM CC. 
^VODANNS VI ID MAI. DIE NATALI SVC PERPET. DA- 

RETVR PRAESENT 
MVNICIPIB. ET INCOL. ET MVLIERIB NVPTIS CRV^rVL P. 

I . MVLSl HEMN 
ET CIRCA TRICLIN DECVRIONIB MVLSTM ET CRVST. 

ET SPOBTVL HS * * 
ITEM PVER CVRIAE INCREMENT ET VI VIR • AVC QVI- 

BVSQ. V VECRVST 
MVLSVM ET HS V. HI N ET IN TRICLIN AFO AMPL. IN 

SING * HS. Ill ET INORN 
STATVAE ET IMAG. MEAR RES. P. PERPET HS XXX N. 

IMPEND ARBITR IIII VIR 
AEDILIVM CUUA FAVORABIL * * SI FVERIT PLEBEIS 

* INE DITINCTIONE .LBER 
TATIS NVCVM PARSIONEM * * DXX ET EX VINI VRNIS. 

▼ I POTIONEM 
B MINISTRATION DIONS INCREM*NTIS PR AESTITERIVT 

VOL. XXXI. CI Jl. NO. LXII. 2 D 
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THE TEMPLE OF VESTA AT TIVOU. 

Thb dark pine waves on Tibur's classic ste«p. 

From rock to rock the headlong waters leap. 

Tossing their billowy crests in wild career. 

Beauteous in all the majesty of fear. 

There is a nameless charm on earth and sky. 

That melts the soul by its soft witchery ; 

The olive smiling on the sunny hill, 

The golden orchard, and the laughiag rill. 
The fountain bubblins in the mossy .grot, 
The rocky cave, the Naiad's favored spot, 

And far o'er mountain, wood, and sheeted foam« 

The glory of the earth— eternal Rome. 

This, this was Vesta's seat, yon craggy stone. 
In simple state uprear'd, her virgin throne ; 
Where all was pure as virgin's murmur'd prayer. 
The cloudless firmament, the taintleas air» 
The ceaseless dash of Anio's sparkling tide, 
The flame from heaven's ethereal fount supplied. 
And the light forms that trod the marble shrine. 
For earth too fair, for mortal too divine. 

And loy where still ten circling col u onus rise 
High o'er the archipg spray's prismatic dyes, 
Touch'd, but not marr'd, as time had paused to spare 
The wreaths that bloom, in lingering beauty there. 
E'en where each moss-grown wreck might aeem to mourn 
Her rifted shafiT, her .loved acanthus torn. 
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Nature's wBct flowers in sSeiit sorrow wave 
Their budding sweets o'er art's neglected grave. 

But ye who sleep the calm and dreamless sleep, 
Where joy forgets to smile, auid wt>e to weep ; 
For you, pure maids, a lon^ and last repose 
Has stilFd each pulse that throbs, each vein that glow^ ; 
For oft, too oft, the white and spotless vest, 
Conceal'd a bleeding heart, an aching breast ; 
Hope that with cold despair held feeble strife^ 
And love that parted but with parting life. 
Still would die cheek wiib mortal feeing burn, 
Still would the heart to fond remembrance turn ; 
Vow ail itself to heaven, yet now in vain. 
Sigh for its tbougbts, yet fondly think again.*-- 

And thou, immortal bard, wib^ose sweetest lays 
Were hymn'd in rapture to thy Tibur's praise. 
Weep not her olive groves' deserted shade. 
Her marble flhrines in mouUeriog ruins laid, 
Tlie silent echoes of her voicejesp bill ; 
There all is mighty ;-^aIl is glorious still : 
Flowers — yet more bright than Roman maiden wreath'd ; 
Prayers — yet more pure thao virgin priestess breatb'd ; 
A fane — more noble th;n the vestal trod,<^ 
The Christian's temple, to the Christioin's God. 

R. C. SEfVELL. 
Maodalbk Colu 
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Stephen^ Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXUI. T^ work will 
be c«r/ain/y comprised in S9 Nos. or all above given gratis^ and 
wifl be completed within the year 1825. The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5«. Smalt, and 
£/• 12f. ^. Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
iL Is* Small, and 9i, 15f. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they originally enter. M os. L to XXXIIL 
contain above 14,000 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 

The Deiphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LXXV.— 
LXXVL, containing Apuleius and Horace. Pr. 1/. Is. per 
No. — Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 
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At it may not be convenjeot to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
aH the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
— Stbfhems' Gbb£k Tbisaueus maj be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

Tabula itineraria Peutingeriana priroum sere incisa et edita 
a Fr. Cbr. de Schlegel mdccliii. deuuo cum cod. Vindoboni 
coHata, emeudata^ et nova Conr. Manuerti introduct. instructa 
studio et opera acad. Litt. reg. Monacensis 4to. maj. Lapaite. 
1824. 

Afinonce de FAilas^ et de la Giographie ^HSrodote. — Atlas 
conteuant, par ordre des temps^ les cartes relatives k la Giogra- 
phie d'H6rodote, Thucydide, X6nophon; et les plans de batailles 
d6crites par ces trois grands historiens, &c.; le tout (107 planches) 
d^ssini par des tacticians et des G^ographes distingu6s, d'apr^s 
les recherches de J. B. Gail; ouvrage utile d rintelligenee des 
bistorieps anciens, et faisant suite au philologue de J. B. Gaii, 
et k la collection des oeuvres d'H6rodote» Thucydide, et X6no- 
phon, et i la Giographie d'H^rodote. k Paris, chez Gail neveu, 
rue neuve des Petits-champs^ No. 12. Prix 60 fr. Idem, avec 
les Tableaux Chronologiques, 72 fr. 

Du m^me : Giographie d'H6rodote, prise dans les testes 
Grecs de I'atiteur, et appujie sur un ixamen grammatical et 
critique. 2 vols. 8vo. 18 fr. Id. 4to. SO fr. Pap. v£l. 60 fr. 

Nous sommes bien en retard sur I'annonce de cet excellent 
outrage ; car depuis 4 mois il est si bien connu en Angleterre 
que le Quarterly Review, No. 6l> Dec. 1824, s'emparant de 
Tidie de M. Gail, annonce un Atlas de la Giographie des trois 
grands historiens et des plans de leurs batailles. M. Gail n'est 
pas privi du tribut d'estime qu'il mirite, en effet on le uomme 
comme devant fournir avec D'Anville et Rennel, une bonne 
partie des cartes et plans de TAtlas projetti. C'est mettre M. 
Gail en bonne compagnie ; et certes il en est digne. 

Nous reviendrons sur cet ouvrage Tun des plus remarquables 
qu'on ait publiis depuis bien des annies. En attendant faisons 
nous un devoir de dire qu'il contient quantiti d'appergus inge- 
ni€|ux et fins, et de veritables dicouverts en histoire» en tactique, 
en giographie. 

'Avis relattf d la collection des CEuvres de Xinophony de Thu-- 
cydide, d^Herodote, de Theocrite, 26 vol. 4to., dont il rCexiate 
que quarante exemplaires complets en papier velin, — A Paris, 
chez Ch. Gail iieveu, k la Bibliotb^qUe du Roi, rue n*euve des 
Petits-champs, No. 12. Les lettres doivent fetre aiFranchies. 
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M. Gail a consacr6 trente ann6es^ e'est-d-dire sa vie presque 
tout entiere, d T^tude des trois grands liistoriens^ et d la colla- 
tion des nombreux manuscrits de leurs textes. 

L'impression en est uiaintenant termin6e. 

X6nophon, CEuvres compl^tes^ comprenant texte Grec, ver- 
sion Latine et Frangaise^ Observation^ Historiques, G6ogra- 
phiques, et Critiques, et Variantes de nombreux manuscrits, soit 
du Vatican, soit de la Bibliotheque du Roi; Atlas de 107 
cartes, trente-cinq Specimen de manuscrits, et quarante-huit 
estampes; 10 vols. 4to. 190 francs broch^s; /ri. papier v61ia 
satin6, figures avant la lettre et eaux-fortes, 350 fr. 

Deux nouveaux Volumes de Xenophon, dont le premier con*- 
tient une Notice Historique des Travaux de I'auteur, suivie 
d'Observations Historiques, Pbilologiques, vol. de 850 pages; 
£0 fr. papier ordinaire; 40 fr. papier v61in; et le second, intitul6 
Recherches, 8^c, ou Aiictarium Xenophoriteum, S^c, tire k tris- 
petit norobre, 30 fr. papier ordinaire, et 60 fr. papier v6lin. 

Thucydide, Grec-Latin, avec Observations Historiques et 
Critiques, et Variantes des treize manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
du Hoi; dix belles estampes, et deux plans de si6ges; 10 vols. 
4to., broch6s maintenant en six, 82 fr. ; id. papier v6lin, l60fr. 
id, 8vo., Grec-Latin-Frangais, avec les Observations et les 
estampes et plans, 8 vols. 50 fr. 

H^rodote, texte Grec, avec Notes Historiques et- Critiques,. 
specimen de var, et dix belles estampes; 2 vols. 4to., papier 
ordinaire, 50 fr. ; id, papier v61in (fig. avant la lettre et eaux- 
fortes), tir6 k quarante exemplaires seulement, 150 fr. Le prix 
de cet ouvrage, demand^ seul, papier v61in, est de 250 fr. 

Th6ocrite, Grec-Frangais-Latin, papier v6lin, avec dix 
estampes, 30 fr.; avec figures avant la lettre, 36 fr. 

On en r^p^te la remarque : il n'existe que quarante exem- 
plaires complets de ces ouvrages, papier v61in. Le prix de la 
collection (25 vols. 4to.) est de 730 fr. 

Chacun de ces ouvrages pourra se demander s6par6ment. 

Grammaire Grecque. — Idiotismes Grecs. — Essais sur les desi" 
nences. — Racines Grecqnes, — Nouveau Testament Grec, — PAi- 
loctete de La Harpe, rapprnche du Fhiloctete de Sophode,^ avec 
notes sur le texte Grec. — Quarante et tant d'opuscules Grecs, 
avec Notes, k I'usage des fecoles.* Nous parlerons ailleurs de 
ces ouvrages, qui sont la propri6t6 de M. Delalain. 
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II ne ttra question ici que dee ouvragee de J. B. QtSi, qui se 
Irouvent chez Cb. Gail neveu, eu college rojal, place Cembnt. 

Amours de L^endre et de H4ro, Grec-Lathi-FraD9ai8, tvec 
Motes et Index. 1 toK Mo,, pap. v£Iin, br. 5 fr. 

Anacrion, Grec-Latin, Svo., br. 3 fr.; id, papier t^lin, br. 
5 fr.; id. Grec- Latin- Fran9ais^ avec Notes, fig. et musique, 
1 vol. 4to., papier v^lin^ br. 15 fr«; id. Grec-Latin-FraD^iis, 
avec fig. et musique^ 4 vols. l8roo, 7 fr. 60 cent. 

Collection d'auteurs Grec, traduits en Frangais^ avec Notes, 
format in 16mo., pap. v6lin, savoir: Idylles de Bion et Mos- 
chuS| 1 Toh; TMocrite^ 2 vols.; RIpublique de Sparte et d'A- 
th^nesy 1 vol.; Mytbologie dramatique de Lncien, 3 vols.; 
' Anacr^on, avec Notes, estampes et musique. En tout 1 1 vols., 
pap. v£Iin, br. 30 fr. 

Les trois Fabulistes, £sope (Grec*Latin-Fran9ais), Pb^re 
(Latin-Fran^ais), et La Fontaine, avec Notes; 4 vols. 8vo. 15 
fr. De ces 4 vols. Esope pris s6par6ment, 5 fr.; Pbidre, 5 
fr.; Incessamment un 5* vol. de Commentaire sur La Fontaine, 
5 fr. 

Lucien (Mytkologie), Grec-Latin-Frangais, 1 vol. 4to. 5 fr.; 
id. pap. v£lin, 9 fr. 

Tbeocrite, Francais seul, 2 vols. 18mo., pap. v61in, avec fig* 
7fr. 

Observations sur Thiocrite et Virgile, &c. I vol. l2mo. 
fi fr. 50 cent. 

X6nopbon et Thucydide. Voyez page pr6c6dente. 

On peut se procurer les dix e9tanipes et les planches de Thu- 
cydide, pour les Editions soit in 8vo., soit in 4to., 12 fr., et avant 
la lettre 21 fr.«-M6nie prix pour les dix estampes d'Hirodote. 

On peut se procurer ai^par^ment TAtias de Xenophon (avec 
un titre nouveau) pour Tintelligence de Thistoire Bucienne et des 
r6cherches historiques et critiques contenues dans le Fhilologue: 
Prix 36 fr. 

Sous peu une 9* livraison de cartes et de plans $ et de plus, la Geogra- 
phic d*Hiro(kie, avec 81 cartes et plans. 

Le Philologue, ou B^chercbes Historiques, G^ographiques, 
Militaires, et Critiques, t>uvrage p^riodique. Prix de la ^our 
scription, 18 fr. par an. 21 fr. de port. 
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'^ iMtFtt Iniditet de Henri II, Marie Stuart, 8lc.| ou Corre- 
tpondance secrete de la cour sous Henri II, avec estampes et 
jac simile. 1 vol. 8vo. 2 fr. 50 cent. 

Tableaux Chronologiques des Principaux Fails del'Hlstoire, 
avant Pire vulgaire, prix 8 fr.; le 1.^' parattra sous peu. Deputs 
Yhre vulgaire, 1 vol. Bvo. prix 3 fr. 

Mrs. BoHTEy Bookseller, of York Street, Covent Garden, 
has just published a Catalogue in octavo of German works at 
present on sale. Many useful Remarks are interspersed, and its 
most important feature is an ' Account of German Literature,' 
written by Prbfessor Schlegel, who lately visited this country. 
We subjoin a few Extracts, but must refer our readers to the 
Catalogue itself. 

Tub Literature of Germany is of more recent origin than. that of 
almost any Country of Europe. — Our nation, inc|eed, can boa»t of more 
antient monuments of her language than most of her neighbours. 
Throughout every centnry of the middle ages, and even long before 
Tacitus, who bears testimony to the existence of circumstantial heroic 
songs, (for circumstantial they roust have been to supply the place of 
Annals) German Ballads have been composed : often, indeed, artless, 
but also not unfreqiiently characterized by considerable skill, and sohm- 
times even possessed of peculiar elevation, strength, and energy. But 
these antient poems have, for the most part, disappeared ; and in those 
which still remain, the language is so antiquated, that their knowlege 
of it must be acquired, even by the natives, with almost as nauch labor 
as that of another country. The epoch of a literature is, usually, and 
with justice, dated from the period when the language, according to 
the measure of its powers of developement, has attained to such a de- 
gree of maturity, that the works, which are admired on account of other 
qualities, are also deemed models in point of style, and through their 
powerful influence in fixing modes of expression, are destined to re- 
tain their first freshness and brilliancy for centuries. This epoch was 
of earliest occurrence in Italy more than ^ve centuries ago; in Spain, 
under Charles the Fifth, and Philip the Second ; in England, in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; in France, under Richelieu, and Louis the Four*- 
teenth ; with us, about the middle of the last century. That, with 
reference, therefore, to the abundance of distinguished works in the 
department of literature, properly so called, we cannot yet vie with 
several other nations, ought neither to be a matter of astonishment, 
nor to be made a subject of reproach. Nature deals out the gifts of 
•genius, at one time sparingly, and more liberally at anotfaer, but never 
lavishly ; and a considerable period must elapse before mental treasures 
of a varied character can be extensively accumulated. Yet, within 
the above-mentioned period of between seventy and eighty years, a 
great activity and productiveness have been displayed; new and strik- 
ing phenomena have closely followed each other; and we have only to 
mention the names of Klopstock, Lessiug, Winkelmann, Wieland, 
Burger, Goethe, Johannes Miiller, Herder, Schiller, (to sa\' nothing of 
ear younger contemporaries) to establish t)ur claims to European re- 
cognition. 
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W6 eoald ettiljr cite nnnberlcxs lofltanoes in prove that foi^igii 
writers have acquired the repotation of loperior capacity and ori- 
(inality in tpecolation, merely because they have contrived to 
appropriate dexterously to themselves what (hey derived from 6e^ 
van books, or from the communications of German LiteratL For 
plagiarism has, hitherto, been committed against Germans with tbe 
atmost facility, and with very little chance of detection. Germany, 
though placed intellectually, as well as geographically, in tbe 
very heart of Europe, has always been, to this day, % term tncog- 
niUf even to her nearest nelshboifrs. But this peculiarity in her con- 
dition is not without its acRantages ; sovereigns travel incognito, be- 
cause the pleasure thoy derive in obtaining a knowlege of men is 
heightened by their remaining themselves unknown. We are, if I may 
so express myself, the cosmopolites of European cultivation : we troa- 
ble ourselves very little with asking in what country a new truth has 
first been brought to light; we are prevented by no partiality or nar- 
rowness of view, from instantly acknowleging and turning to account 
every advance in knowlege, without regard to the country in which 
it was made. Foreigners have never, by their excessive admiration, 
seduced us into any thing like the natural vanity which has bad fo 
deleterious an influence on our western neighbours ; here we have tbe 
least ground for comphiint. On the other hand, their censure does not 
affect us'; for we know before- hand that, for the most part, it originates 
in the want of acquaintance with us, or in rooted prejudices, and nar- 
row habits* The charge of pride, however, may not unfairly be 
brought against several German writers, because, conscious of their 
superiority, they are too much in ^he habit of looking on what is done in 
other countries, In several departments, as altogether insignificant. It is, 
however, difficult to avoid, at times, returning depreciation for deprecia- 
tion ; for the opinions respecting us, which reach us from abroad, often 
appear to us as absurd, as would be tbe attempt of a goldsmith, skilled 
in the prodnction of all manner of trinkets from the metal which be 
receives in a malleable state, but who never saw the shaft of a mine, 
who should proceed to the mountain-ravine to dig for the noble ore. 
When, for instance, as was the case some .years ago in Scotland,* a 
celebrated teacher of w hat, in his country, receives, not very appro- 
priately, the name of philosophy, proceeds to pass sentence of condem- 
nation on the modern German philosophers, from Kant to our own 
times, without knowing the language, without having read their wri- 
tings, without even having the least idea of the want of the genuine 
speculation which called forth that great and memorable mentd move- 
ment, we can return no other answer than that he knows nothing of the 
subject on which he presumes to talk, and that these are matters which 
lie far above his horizon. 

It is not my Intention to deny the defects of our scientific literature: 
it was. Indeed, always my aim to elevate myself to an European point 
of view for all the piienomena of tbe age. Tbe solidity of learned re- 
search is often unaccompanied by the talent of skilful communication ; 



' M. Schlegel here allades to tbe labors of Dag^ald Stewart, in tbe Suppleiseai 
to tbe Encyclopedia Brita]inica.^(lViajM(ii^or.) 
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flic) mass of learning bas sometimes so far oppressed the mind that it 
cannot fpve to it the advantage of a dignified and elegant form ; the 
profundity of thought, nvhich cannot be mistaken, is not unfreqtiently 
destitute of the perspicuity nvhich would exhibit it to advantage. The 
German writecs, lilce their countrymen in general, do not bestow suf- 
ficient care on their external appearance, and hence, for the most part, 
their style resembles the negligent typographical execution of their 
books. The endeavor, also, to be original, which, from the general 
diffusion of knowlege, and the prevalence of scientific activity, is by 
no means an easy matter, bas occasionally seduced them into inten- 
tional paradox ; often, too, has native originality, heightened by a life 
of retirement, announced itself by fantastical singularity, while the en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful and sublime, to which our nation has a de- 
cided tendency, has degenerated into a species of fanaticism. 

The German mind has, upon the whole, taken rather a speculative 
than a practical direction. This peculiarity bas its foundation partly 
in its natural properties, partly in external circumstances, in social and 
national relations. On that account, perhaps, an acquaintance with 
our literature might be considered as a salutary counterpoise in the 
case of a nation of an exactly opposite character. For the question 
which is incessantly repeated on all occasions — In what manner can we 
avail ourselves of this in political or domestic economy, in trades 
and mechanical arts, or in commerce? — is destructive to philoso- 
phy, to disinterested mental exertion, guided by no regard to ex- 
trinsic consideration, but directed solely to the discovery of principles 
in their unity; I cannot find so apt a comparison for the way of 
speaking to which I have been alluding as Falstaff*s soliloquy on ho- 
nor. When we ennoble a formless accumulation of real or supposed 
observations furnished by experience, with the name of science, the 
philosophical vital spark inevitably escapes from her ; she sinks to 
coarse empiricism, and the contempt of speculation must, in the end, 
act prejudicially on practice itself, 

We Germans have cause to esteem ourselves fortunate in the rela- 
tions between ^hurch and State, which exist with us. Through the 
perpetual political equality of the various religious parties, which was 
established by the peace of Westphalia, toleration has long been se- 
cured to us. The liberty of the press has hitherto been acknowleged 
only in few states of the German federation as a constitutional right ( 
but the greater part of Germany is, in reality, in the enjoyment of a very 
extensive liberty of thought and communication. An immortal mo^ 
narch, Frederick the Great, here set the fashion : he claimed for him- 
self the royal right to give free expression to his opinions : but he did 
not wish to confine the possession of this right to himself, — he allowed 
it to every one of his subjects. He thus influenced our literature in a 
decidedly advantageous manner, though he himself not only was not 
acquainted with, but even disdained to be acquainted with it. Happy 
state, in which the people receive, with the astonishment and doubt 
with which they listen to the traditionary tale of an obscure and distant 
age, the information that the writings of a wise and incessantly active 
prince, to whom the country is indebted for the foundation of its fame, 
and the greater share of its prosperity, are elsewhere to be found in the 
index of prohibited books ! After such examples, the idea of wishing 
to impede the freest investigation of theoretical opinions by arbitrary 
prohibition, naturally appears absurd and out of date in Germany. A 
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peaoefal confliot otiht not! opposite Tiawt bAAi (berelbre, if I ma| m 
esprett mytelff become the distiogoiibiog cbaraeteristic of our Ute- 
ratore. We may l>oait, bowever, at tbe same time« that we bare 
bat very seldom availed oarselves of this great scientific freedom, to 
indulge with levity in a certain contemptuous cynicism, by ubich pub- 
lic decency is shocked. 

In these rapid sl^etches, in which I have attempted to portray tbe 
present condition of literary and scientific Germany, and its relation to 
the spirit of the age, I am far from presnming to entertain the idea of 
having exhausted tbe subject. Tbey were merely intended to serve to 
introduco a bibliographical repertory of our literature to (be English 

fiublic. I promised this to the eatimable collector and bookseller, tbe 
ate Mr. fiobte, wboso premature death is a real loss to the literary 
commerce of the two countries. The selection of books is, for tbe 
most part, judicious, the impression of the names and titles correct; 
and where practicable, short characters are added from tbe eloquent 
and ingenious publications of Madame de Stael on Germany, from 
esteemed English journals, or even from German bibliographical wvks. 
To all friends of German literatare in England I can recommend tbif 
•election as an useful manuaL 

The present period, is, perhaps, favorable for procuring a more gene- 
ral entrance into England of tbe productions of German intellect 
Some years ago a commencement was mode, but not a judicious one. 
Popular novels and plays were translated anil transferred by represen- 
tation to the English stage. Tbeir immorality became, and not without 
justice, the subject of general complaint ; but the conclusion drawn to 
the prejudice of the whole literature of Germany was very precipitate. 
It was not known that these productions of the moment, wbicb are 
now forgotten in Germany, though favorites with a certain class of 
readers and actors, were by no means highly esteemed by the nation. 
This was followed by tbe cessation of intercourse caused by tbe conti- 
nental system, by which Napoleon endeavored to realise the lango»ge 
of the ancient poet, toto divisot orbe Britanuos, against his most perse- 
Tering opponents. Since tbe restoration of peace in Europe, a great 
number of well-informed Englishmen have visited Germany, and many 
of them have probably returned prepossessed in its favor. Tbe favorite 
poet whose early death England laments (who described so pidU' 
resqoely the noble banks of tbe Rhine, where I now write) and our 
Goethe, though personally strangers, bestowed on each other mntttsj 
marks of acknowlegment and admiration. Of several of our original 
poetical works, able and felicitous translations have appeared, &"*^"J 
which that of Faust, by Lord F. Leveson Gower, displays distioguisnea 
talent in a most difficult undertaking. The addition to tbe price ot 
German books, caused by the duty on importation, seems io offer a 
slight impediment to a wealthy nation ; it presses severely, however, 
on literary intercourse, because the bookseller must often hesitate 
whether he shall give orders for books for which he has not receivea * 
particular commission, and of which tbe sale is nncertain, wiiii^ "® 
cannot return th^m to the continent without great loss. It caoBot be 
denied that a duty on the introduction of foreign thoogbts, wbic 
ought to be free as light and air, has something barbarous io it; ^ 
we must cherish the hope that we sh^ll soon witness the removal o 
this, as well as many other restraints, on commercial intercoars j 
which bad tbeir origin in a narrow and exploded system of fi^^'ilfi^'r 
Bonn, February, 1825. A. W. VON SCHLEGbi>. 
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TRBPAltlKO FOR rnt PESit. 

On the 21 St of July will be publidked a Manual of Classical 
Sibliography, comprising a copious detail of the various Edi- 
tions, Translations into the English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, and^ occanonally^ other languages; and Commentaries, 
-And Woiks cnttcal and illustrative, of the Greek and Latin Clas- 
'aic9. By J. W. Moss, B.A. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In 
S thick 8vo. volumes. 

Mr. Moss is preparing a new edition of Lucretius f in which 
he proposes to restore the text of his author by a diligent colla- 
tion of all the earlier and of the later editions of importance : it 
will comprise a selection of the Notes of Baptista Pius, Lambi- 
nus, Tanaquil Faber, Creech, Havercamp, Bentley, Wakefield, 
Good, and others, and some of his own ; wbi^h he ^teods to 
.devote partly to the elucidation of donbtful and difficult pas- 
sages, and the philosophical opinions of his author ; and partly 
to criticism. Under the head of Notes will be given all those 
passagres in which Lucretius is supposed to have imitated other 
classic writers, and all those in which he has been imitated by 
others. This edition will be divided into fil vols. : the first will 
contain a Life of the Poet and a copious Notitia Literaria; after 
which will follow the Text, and at the end of the vol. will be 
given the Various Readings : the second will be devoted to the 
Notes and a very complete Index. 



Manuscripts. — Dr. M'Bride, Laudian Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford, recommended the purchase of the col- 
lection of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, as the 
Museum is particularly defective in that department of hterature, 
and especially as there is little probability of so large and well 
selected a library being again oflFered for sale. — Dr. Nicoll, 
•Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, considered 
the collection of Mss. in the Persian and Arabic languages, as 
containing a great number of the most esteemed works in both 
languages, in excellent preservation and of great antiquity. The 
Syriac Mss. he thinks also of considerable value ; and that the 
whole collection is more valuable than any which has been 
brought into England since the time of Pococke and Hunting- 
don.— The Rev. S. Lee, Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge, stated, that the Mss. taken on the aggregate, are 
the best he had seen collected by any one man ; he considered 
the collection as unrivaled, from the importance and variety of 
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matter it contains; and that the placing it in the British Mttseom 
would be conferring a real benefit on the nation. Mr. Lee was 
requested bjr the Corooiittee to examine the Mss. more niiuutely, 
with a view of giving his opinion respecting the condition and 
value of the Mss.^ and particularly as to the Syriac part of the 
collection. He represented the Syriac to consist of 68 volumes. 
There is one copy of the Philoxenian version of the Gospels, 
which is valuable; he only knows of one other copy, which is at 
Oxford. There are copies of the Nestorian and Jacobite edi- 
tions of the Peschito version of the Scriptures, there being no 
other complete copy of the Nestorian edition in any of oor 
libraries. The Nestorian and Jacobite sects separated as early 
as the year 500, and continued their editions in their own 
churches; the collection of them may be important on certain 
disputed passages. Some of the copies are a thousand years 
old : they are not all perfect^ but as much so as they are gene- 
rally found. There are two copies of the Gospels and two of 
the New Testament perfect, with the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse. After having examined more particularly the collection, 
Mr. Lee stated, that the Mss. are much less mutilated than he 
had before supposed ; there is a History of the Persecutions of 
4he Nestorians, which he believed to be unique ; there is an old 
Chronicle, which he considers as a very curious historical docu- 
ment; it is written in Syriac and Arabic, in parallel columns, 
the Arabic in the Kufic character; it gives the dates of the 
bishops, and various persons of the Syriac churches, of the Per- 
sian kings, and of the dynasties of the East and West; he thinks 
it difficult to set a pecuniary value on the Syriac part of the col- 
lection; but had it been offered to the University of Cambrfdge, 
he would rather that 1000/. had been paid for it than the Uni- 
versity should have lost it, though he thinks that sum a little 
above the value. With respect to the remaining part of the col- 
lection, he has examined accurately a fourth part of the Arabic, 
Persift], and Turkish, and which he believes to be a fair speci- 
men of the whole ; they are extremely valuable, because they 
are the best books in those languages. They consist of history, 
poetry, and grammar; commentaries on each, and commentaries 
on the Koran; there are also works on geography, mathematical 
works, and generally Morks on the sciences. There is also a 
copy of the Koran in the Kufic character, ^hich is, perhaps, the 
only copy in Europe. This collection of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish Mss. is the best he has ever seen made by one person, 
and he tliinks it cannot be worth less than 5000/. — Sir Gore 
Ouseley valued the Persian, Arabic, and Turkish part of the 
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coHectioD, at from 4000/. to 5000/.; they would sell for more if 
taken back to Persia.- — Mr. Hine was assistant to Mr. Rich, 
and resided with him many years at Bagdad^ and kept his ac- 
counts. Mr. Rich paid between 6 and 7000/. for the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish Mss. — Mr. T. Hamilton had examined 
the Mas.; thinks the generality of them in better condition than 
are usually met with ; the selection is a good one. He thinks 
the value of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish part of the col- 
lection, worth about €000/. — Mr. H. Ellis, keeper of the manu- 
scripts of the British Museum, stated, that there were very few 
Oriental Mss. in the British Museum, and none in the Syriac 
language. 

Antiquities. ^-^yiT. E. Landseer is acquainted with antiquities 
similar to those shown to him, and thinks them very valuable, 
and that the study of the hieroglyphical part of these gems may 
throw light on the inscriptions in the arrowhead character. He 
considers the cylinders to have been signets, and that their im- 
pression was given by rolling ; with respect to pecuniary value, 
he remembered one of a similar, kind, found at Marathon, being 
valued at from \b to 20 guineas; valuing the collection at that 
rate, it would be worth about SOOO/. — Sir. J. Malcolm had 
looked over these Babylonish and Nineveh antiquities; thinks, 
from his own experience, that this collection has been obtaiqed 
at great cost : on a cylindrical brick being shown him, covered 
with the arrowhead character, he says it is the best specimen he 
had ever seen; he would give 50/, for it; and he thinks Mr. 
Rich could not have expended less than 4. or 500/. on the re- 
mainder of this part of the collection, independent of the gems. 
^Mr. W, Bankes, a member of the Committee, estimated the 
value of the cylindrical brick at 50/., and thinks it a great object 
to get together a large mass of the arrowhead^ and cuneiform 
character, as the only chance hereafter of decyphering it.— ^Mr. 
F. Palgrave considered [the collection of antiquities as very va- 
luable, and thinks such a collection may lead to important 
results, when we see what Dr. Young and Mons. ChampoUion 
have done with regard to Egyptian hieroglyphic^ ; he thinks the 
collection of gems and other antiquities may be fairly worth 
1000/. — Dr, Noehden, assistant-keeper of the antiquities of the 
British Museum, thought that this collection of Babylonish and 
Kineveh gems and antiquities would be a great acquisition to 
the Museum. — The Committee having considered the evidence 
adduced submit to the House, that the sum of 5500/. is . a fair 
and reasonable price for this collection of Mss.; the sum of 
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1000/. for (be coim ; aod the Mcn of lOOOf. for the Btbylonish 
and Nineveh gemt and antiquittet : and they recomniend to the 
House, that the whole of the eollectioo of the late Mr, Rich be 
purcbated at those prices, making altogether the sum of 7500/., 
and that it be placed in the British Museum for the benefit of 
the pufolic. 

Antiquities and Curimties^^hto Xllf aioce his acceuioo, 
has labored to increase the vast store of latefature, antiqaitiei, 
and arts, of which the Vatican is the receptacle. To the Bib- 
lioteca Vaticana he has added the Cavaliere Cicognara's collec- 
tion of books, amounting to 5000. He has formed a Cabioet 
of Mosaics. He has caused some hundreds of inscriptions on 
ancient marUea to be systematically arran^. In the Borgia 
Saloons are now to be seen seven surprismgly fine bas-reliefs; 
of which fonr came from the Fornm of Trajan. Here also are 
placed the combatants, EnteHns and Dares, from the Aldobran- 
dini Palace; the famous Amalthea, from the Giustiniani Gallery; 
the double bas-relief, formerly belonging to the Banandini col- 
lection, representing two separate scenes — the one of Diana aod 
Endymion, the other of Peleus and Thetis ; the fine statoe of 
the sitting Sitenus ; the fragment of a frieze of the Parthenon; 
the head of Antonia Augusta, with three others ; the statues of 
Demosthenes, the Amazon, and Julia Augusta; the colossal 
figure of Oceanus ; and the famous Caryatide of the Temple of 
Pandrosia at Athens; all works of the highest value for erudition 
and art, and all now attracting admiration in the Museum. Mi 
to these, the busts in marble, from tlie Ranandini collectioiii 
called Maritts and Cato, in the Garden della Pigna; the Colos- 
sal Head, ten pakns in height without the neck, which formerly 
beknged to the Villa Mattei, and which the antiquaries recog- 
niee as an Augustus, is now erected on an appropriate pedestal. 
Many other curiosities are only awaiting the care of Monsignore 
Marazzani to be arranged and exhibited to the public. Among 
Aeae are the collection of exquisite terra-cottas, which belonged 
to Canova ; the ornaments of gold found last year in the Anto- 
nian baths ; the large um of basalt from Egypt, which has been 
illustrated by the Chevalier Nibbey; ami the two beautiful 
Fauns found last year by Signor Vescovali, at Santa Lucca, in 
Selce. The Museum will also receive the collection (already 
purchased by the Papal government) of Verentine antiquities^ 
and the noble asi^emblage of monuments of art, w4iich was be* 
queathed to the Palace of the Arts by the late Duchess of 
ChaUais. 
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Contents of the Journal des Saltans for February, T825. 

1. A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa and adjoining 
provinces^ with tlie history and copious illustrations of the 
past and present condition of that country, by Major« General 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B« K.LJS.; [reviewed by M. le 
Baron Sihestre de Sacy.] 

S« Meogrtseu, vel Mencium, inter Siiienses pfailosophos, ingenio, 
doctrina, nominisque claritate, Confucio proxitnum, edidit, 
liatina interpretatiooe ad interpretationem Tartaricaio utram- 
que recensita, et perpetuo commentario e Sinicis deprompto 
illustravit Stanislaus Julien; [M. Abel-R6musat.] 

3. Les Poetes Fran^ais depuis le 12°^® siicle jusqu'd Malherbe, 
avec une Notice Historique et Literaire sur diaque Poete; 
torn. 3, 4, 5, et 6. ; (2d article ;) [M. Raynouard.] 

4. Nouvel Examen Critique et Historique de I'lnscription 
Grecque du Roi Nubien Silco^ consider^e dans ses rapports 
avec la pr<^>afgation de la langue Grecque et Titttfoduction du' 
Christianisme parmi les nations de la Mubie et de I'Abyssinie; 
[M. Letronne.] 

5. Esaai sur les Constructions Rurales Econoiniquesj par M. le 
Comte de Morel-Vind6, pair de France, &c.; [M. Tessier.] 

6. Arch^ologie Frangaise, ou Vocabulaire des mots anciens 
tomb^s en desuetude, et propres sL &tre restitu4s au langage 
moderne, par Charles Pougens, de FAcademie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, &c«; torn., 2« (M. Z,); [M. Daunou.] 

?• Nonvelles Liu6raires, 

For March. 

1. Dictionnaire des Oitvrages Anonymes et Pseudonymes, com- 
poses, traduitSi ou publics en Frangais, avec les noma des au- 
teurs, traducteurs, et editeurs, acconipagn6 de Notes Histo- 
riques et Critiques; et en Latin, par M. Barbier, &c. 2°^* 
edition ; [M. Kaynouard.] 

2. Lettre i. M. Dacier, relative d, 1' Alphabet des Hi^roglyphes 
Phon^tiques, eniploy6s par les Egyptiens pour 6crire sur ses 
Monumens, les Titres, &c. — Precis du Systeme Hierogly- 
phique des anciens Egyptiens, &c. — Expos6 de quelques 
D6couvertes r6centes concernant la Litterature Hi6rogly- 
phique, et les Antiquit^s Egyptiennes, &c., par M.^Cham- 
poHion le Jeune ; [M. le Baron Silveslre de Sacy.] 

3. Iconographie Ancienne, et Iconographie Romaine, &c. ou 
Recueil des Portraits Authentiques des Empereurs^ Rois, et 
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Hommet illustres ^ rAntiquiti; torn. 2.; par M. Mongez; 
[M. LeUroone.] 
4* Histoire des Maniis et des Maladies causes par let emani- 
tions des eaux stagnantes, ouvrage courooni par FAcade- 
mie Royale des Sciences, Belles-LeltreS| Sec. de Ljoiii par 
M. J. B. Montfalcoo; [M. Tessier.] 

5. Extrait d'un Merooire lu dans la Seance Pabliqae de TAca- 
d£niie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres, du dO Joillet, 1824, 
sur r Histoire du Coton; [M. Mongez.] 

6. Discipline du Clergie; traduction de Touvrage de Pierre 
Alphonse, l*^* partie.*— Le Chastoiement d'un P^re i sou 
Filsy traduction en vers Fran9ais du m&oie ouvrage; [M. Ray* 

. uouard ] 

7. Nouvelles Litt6raires. 



SELECTION OF FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Organisation of the Oriental Academy at Petersbnrgb, 
which was founded in ]8£3 by the minister Count Nessebrode, 
and attached to the department of Foreign Affiiirs, is just pub- 
lished. This establishment is limited to 16 students, but this 
limitation is to be afterwards augmented, and they are already 
occupied about the means of enlarging die sphere of instruction. 
Hitherto the instruction has been limited to the Arabic, Persian, 
and 7'tir^A languages, but hereafter they are to teach likewise 
the Tartary, Mongol," Kalmouk, MandsclMU, Chinese, Geor- 
gian, Armenian, and modern Greek languages. Four of the 
students employed in this establishment have been sent into the 
government of the department of Mount Caucasus, there to act 
as interpreters. 

A Course of Lectures on modern Greek. — M. Clonar^s, a 
native Greek, has opened at Paris, under the auspices of tbe 
Asiatic Society of that city, a Course of Lectures on modem 
Greek. — The students are to provide themselves with the fol- 
lowing works; M. David's Grammar, and Paul and Virginifj 
translated into modern Greek. The Lectures will continue six 
months, beginning at half-past seven in the evening every Tues- 
day and' Saturday, at No. 12, Rue Tarenne. Persons desirous 
of attending this course will pay the sum of 12 francs to cover 
the expences, and an admission ticket will be delivered to tbem* 
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. ThM Lqr^s Prayer in the fValachian -Language. Vide 
Journal Asiatique, Sept. 1824, p. 189« — This article contains a 
translation of the Lord's Prayer, and the fable of iBsop, intitkd 
Vulpu et Caput, in Walachian, Fulpea chi Kapul, Those who 
are unacquainted with the Walachian language, will, in the pe- 
rusal of these pieces, perceive that thb language is much derived 
from the Latin, which the Roman legions earned into Dacia. 

The study of Oriental languages in Russia. — M. V. Ouwa- 
roflF, President of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, 
in his Prospectus for an Asiatic Academy, published in 1810, 
gave the first impulse to the study of Oriental languages. He 
afterwards gave to this species of literature a distinguished rank 
io the Academical labors. He founded an Asiatic Museum, 
and established a double Chair or Professorship of those lan- 
guages; since which Oriental studies have prospered and increas- 
ed gradually. Besides these ttvo chairs of mstruction established 
at the University, where the Professor Se/i&ozE^s/ci teaches the 
Arabic and the Turkish, and his coadjutor Djaafor, the Per- 
sian (his maternal tongue), the Emperor has last year established 
through the Secretary of State, Count Nesselrode, at the Impe- 
rial College of Foreign affairs, a school for Oriental instruction; 
which is in full activity. The number of the pupils of the 
crown amounts at present to ten only : and the three principal 
languages of Asia are taught; viz. the Arabic^ the Persian, and 
Turkish. But in due time they will assuredly teach also the 
Tartar, the Mongol, the Kalmouk, the Mandchou, the Chinese, 
the Georgian, and the Armenian. The Arabic Chair of this 
latter establishment is occupied by Professor Demange, that of 
t\^e Persian by M. Charmoy, both from Paris, and, finally, the 
Turkish by the Counsellor of State, Vlangali, a native of Con- 
stantinople. — ^The Russians are giving extraordinary attention to 
the cultivation of Oriental languages, and an extraordinary esta- 
blishment is to be formed near the general's staff; and there is 
to be formed at Oreuburgh, a military school, wherein, besides 
other sciences, there will be taught in three various classes, the 
Arabic, the Persian, and the Tartar languages. The rules and 
regulations of this last establishment have been approved by the 
£mperor, and are already published. 

Library of the Seraglio. — It has been recently discovered 
that this Library (inaccessible to Christians), which' was sup- 
posed to possess the Gospel of St. Matthew in the original He- 
brew, the whole of Livy,.8Lc., contains, among the Greek and 
Latin department, scarcely any thing but Bibles and other works 
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dn religion ; and that in die other de)>arhnenl8 of this LiVr^, 
there is not a single work of die ancients with which we were 
not before acquainted. ITiere are, however, several valuable 
Arabic as well as Persian works ; amongst otben, there M that 
of Dcheffer Kitabi, of which the erudite among the Turks affirm 
that the cyphers or magical characters therein announce the naitie 
and destiny of the various emperors of Turkey, and 6f the future 
sovereigns of Egypt, until the end of the world. 

Paris. 

Jnsiiiui. Academie des Sciences. M, de Humboldt reads 
a memoir on some physical phenomena of the Andes of Quito^ 
and in the eastern part of the Himlaya mountains, preceded bj 
verbal observations respecting the remarkable similitude betneeo 
the altitudes of the cratas and culminating points in the principal 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and America. 

ii.Lamouroux reads a memoir on a new cUssification of the 
animal kingdom. 

M. GuiliemaiH reads a memoir on the pollen of plants^ anl 
on the growth of vegetables. 

M . Traulle reads a memoir, intitled Ructions on the De- 
luge, on its consequences, the cause which produced it, aod od 
the existence in both continents of the bones and remains of the 
animals of the equatorial regions. 

Society of Geography, Annual Meeting, 2oth of March, 
1825. — ^The principal objects of this Society are the followinjg: a 
gold medal, value 1200 francs, or 48/. sterling, to be given at the 
first general meeting in 1826, for an account of the origin of ine 
various peoples scattered over ihe islands iu the great Pacinc 
ocean, situated S. £. of Asia. . 

Seven other prizes are appropriated to various geographical 
discoveries; but the most remarkable is one of 2000 francs, or 

. BOi. sterling, for a journey to Timbuctoo. This interesting 
journey was suggested by an anonymous member of the Society; 
who has appropriated 1000 fr. as a contribution to encou'-agc 
the discovery ; and Count OrloflF has contributed a similar sum 

' for the same object, encouraged by the Minister of Marine and 
by that of Foreign affairs, each of which contribute ^^J^ 
more, arid ihe Minister of the Interior also beq deaths to w 
discovery TOOO fr. A subscription for further promoting Wiw 
discovery is also opened at M. (Jhap^lier, Treasurer of the po- 
ciety, Rue de la Tixeranderie, and at thte office of the SdttetJ 
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pf Gpogt^pky, Rue Tarenne, No. 12. Purjp. See CI. Jl. 
No. Lxi. page QJO\. 

Fragments of Diodorus Siculus. — They write from Rome 
that M. Angelo Mafb^ celebrated for his discoveries, has no«r 
made more considerable ones ; the extensive fragments of the 
tost books of PUybius and of DiodoraSy have been discovered 
under the writing of some more modern ecclesiastical work. 
They speak even of a whole book of Diodorus, containing valu- 
able details respecting the Phoenicians. M. Maio has collected 
also considerable fragments of Menander. 

' Of the Hero and Arabian Poet Jntar, by M. Hamaker, 
Professor at Leyden. — The Dutch Orientalist recalls the period 
when Arabia had not yet submitted to the arms of Mubammed^ 
when every tribe lived independently one of another, and when 
the exploits of the heroes of these tribes were transmitted orally 
from mouth to mouth, and where, once a year, the poets all 
assembled to charm by their inspirations a people passionately 
fond of poetry. At the period above alluded to, that is to say, 
in the sixth century of our sera, about this period, Antar was 
born, a man who has become the hero of fhbles and romances, 
like the heroes of other nations, as Theseus, Achilles, or tike 
Cid. An English translation has recently informed £urope of 
the Arabian tracKtions respect'uig this hero, and is the most an- 
cient historical mouument that t;he Arabian literature can offer 
to us. M. Uamaker, after speaking of this man, analyses some 
verses attributed to bim, in which the most tender sentiments 
alternate with the ferocity of the warrior of the desert, and in 
which are expressed alternately his love and his ambition. 



Amrulkeisi Moallaka Arabici et Suethici, Pars I. by E. 
Nigiiis. Parsil.^by Lcenblad. 42 pages. 4to. 

The two young Swedish authors of this dissertation have 
fj^osen as a subject for their thesis one of the seven Moallakas, 
or Arabian poems, which were suspended in the temple at 
Mekka. In the preliminary discourse, which is in Latin, they 
treat of the Moallakas in general, and notice the labor of Eu- 
ropean Orientalists on these verses, in order to confine their 
dissertation within due limits, they have confined themselves to 
a short biographical notice on ^mrulkeisi, which precedes his 
Moallaka, translated intp Swedish, The beauty of the poem of 
Amrulkeisi is compared to the radiant brilliancy of the spread 
tay of the peacock, before the sun. To .the. Swedish tran^iatiou 
are added some pages of Latin notes in elucidation 9I the text** 
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TusEN DB OG BEN Nat; a ihounaRd and one flights; trans- 
lated from the Arabic text into Danish| by Jens Lessen -Ras- 
niussen. Professor of Oriental languages at the University of 
Copenhsgen. Printed at Calcutta, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

'Willis volume contains only the first hundred nights. Xbe 
frontispiece of the work, arranged according to tlie style of 
Oriental manuscripts, discovers that the editor of the text pub- 
lished at Calcutta is the Sheick Ahmed ben Muhammed Shir*- 
vaui Aheneni. M. Rasmussen has not omitted td translate the 
verses which are frequently found in the original. 

Catalogue des Livres imprimis et Manuicriis camposant la 
Biblioth^e de Feu A/. L. JU. Langlis, roerabre de rinstitut. 
8vo. 3 francs. Paris. The sale of this valuable library was aC 
the latter end of last March; it consisted of 4364 works. This 
collection consisted for the most part of works on the languages, 
literature, and history of Oriental nations. 

Dictionnaire Franfais-Wolof et Franfais^Bambara; a French 
and Wolof^ also French and Bambara, Dictionary ; to which is 
added a Wolof and French Dictionary; by J, Dard. Pans. 
18^, at the royal press. 1 vol. 8vo. 300 pages. The Wolof 
language is spoken throughout all Senegambia. 

Dictionnaire Grec modeme^ Franfaiit 1 voL 8vo. of about 
750 pages, will shortly appear, published by Duplessis and Co. 

This work will contain a great number of terms collected 
from modern documents, acts of the Greek government, &c.'-^ 
The etymologies, ancient as well as modem, indicate the origia 
of the words of the actual language. It terminates with a voca- 
bulary of proper names of men and women, countries and 
towns. 

Histoire de la Literat^ire Grecque Profane^ depuis son ori- 
gine jusqu'd la prise de Constantinople par les Turcs ; suivie 
d'un precis de Thistoire de la transplantation de la litterature 
Grecque en Occident. 2^ edition. Tom. 7 and 8. 8vo. 7 fr. 
le vol; Paris. 1825. 

Henrici Arentii Hamaker LL. OO. in Acad. Lugd. Batav. 
Prof.,&c. Diatribe Philologica critica monumentorum aliquot 
Punicorum, nuper in Africa repertorum, interpretationem exhi- 
bens. Accedunt novae in nummos aliquot Phoenicios lapidem- 
que Carpentorsctensem conjectural, necnon tabulae inscriptiones 
et Alphabeta Punica contmentes; Gr. 4to. 72 pages. Lugd^ 
Batav. Lochtmans. 
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This wdrk is interesting to the erudite and' to the antiqoarian/ 
The inscriptions are trandated into Hebrew and Latin. Our 
limits, do not permit us to expatiate on the features of this work. 

Delia Morte di Guilietia e Romeo: on the Death of Romeo 
and Juliet ; a critical' letter by Scolari. Venice. 1824. 

The tomb of these two unfortunate lovers^ which is seen at 
Verona, has furnished Shakspeare with the subject for a trage- 
dy, and to novelists various fabulous jnvehtions. The author by 
new conjectures endeavors to throw fresh light on this point of 
anecdotic history. 

Dictionnaire Historique, or Universal Biography, Classical ; 
containing a summary of the history of the most celebrated per-^ 
sonages of all ages and countries ; containing also articles re- 
specting the general history of nations, religious orders and 
sects, memorable battles^ great political events, and -particularly 
the history of the most celebrated literary men, a list of their 
respective works, the various editions and translations that have 
been made of them : to be printed on the plan of Watkios's^ 
Lempriere's, and G. Crabb's. Paris. 1825. Gosselin. 

General Boisserolles purposes to publish immediately at Paris 
a Sanscrit Grammar and Dictionary. — It would be useless to 
detain our readers about the beauties of the Sanscrit language, 
which has been so well explained by our indefatigable and learn- 
ed countrymen. Suffice it to say, that it will be well executed; 
the Grammar at 50 fr., and the Dictionary at 100 fr.: to be 
printed at the Royal Library at Paris. 

De la Difference entre le Socrate de Xehophon et celui de 
Platon; par M. Van Limbourg. Brouwer. ^ 

Xenophon represents Socrates as a philosopher of simple 
manners, and teaching practical morality, regarding as good no- 
thing but what is useful, and as useful nothing but what is goodj 
and speaking a plain perspicuous language, without pretension' 
to knowlege. The Socrates described by Plato is full of ima- 
gination; who speaks to his auditors of abstract matters, touch- 
ing, at times, on Oriental theosophy, who pursues sophism with 
caustic irony, and at the same time that he himself falls some- 
times into sophistry. — M. Van Limbourg thinks Xenophon's 
is the true character, and that Plato, in describing his master, 
has borrowed from his own imagination. 

Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne; or History^ 
by alphabetical order, of the public and private life of all men 
that have distinguished themselves by their writings, their actions. 



.4i3ft IjiHrdry^intelUg^ucef 

x^Kur t»)ent9, tlK;ir virtues, qr their yicea ; n ^grk edited iotirely 
bjp a society of litejr^iy aod learo^d nifii. Vol* 39 aiMJ 40L 
(JUqs<^Si^) 8 voU* 8vo. Parif, \mb. Mi<^aud, 

^ogr^ki^ NouveUe det ContewipfnrainM, or Hialtorical Die* 
tionarj of all men wbo hmfif since -tiu? French. revoliytioo, ac« 
quired c^el>fity by thjeir actiiiHi9» ibeir writings^ their error^^ or 
their fcrip^, nvbether jp France or in other covutri/es; by A. V. 
Aiwult, A. J.ay^ E. Jpuy, J. Norviqs^ «nd other literary meu; 
Vol, ]8. (l$ic-Safi) 9vo. Paris, 18$^. Babeuf. . 

Annuaire Necrologique, or Annual Summary and Continua* 
liM of all the Biographies or Hisjtorical Dktiqn^cies; CQtp^ti^n- 
iog the lives of all ipeii remarkable by tbeir acj^ons or pcodtpc-^ 
tiops, who have died in the course of ea^h year, begii wne from- 
isko I «anbeUished with poftri^t^ ; edited and published by M » 
i/lnM f9f the yoar I89&. 9vo. Price 8 fr. 40 cents. Paris. 
I8j^. P^^thieu. Tbi^ is the 4lh vol. of the col|e^JMou. 



'* Metrical Romances^ wjtii, other pjeces of early English poet- 
ry: printed from manuscripts hitherto unpublished; with an 
Ifitrodiictiony Notes, and a GMoasBry. Edited by G. H. 
Hartshorn E> B. A, of St. John's. College, Cftiabridge. In 
tW0 volumes. 

These volumes wiU contain the Romances of King Edward 
and the Sheperd, King Athelstone and his three svi-oro bTO«» 
tbers, King Arthur^ Florice and BlaiiQch fleur, Sir Harrowee 
the Gode, the unpublished Emperor Octavian^ Sir Degamaunt, 
aii.d Sir Pc^rQeval, a specii^en of William and the WqrwpLf, the 
Cok wold's Daunce, the Unnatural Daughterythe Lady th^t died ip 
4eu>^jiJr, the .father a^nd his two Sops, the Mourqipg of the Hare, 
a.GodiB M^ter of the M^irchaii^t ^nd his Son, ^ treatise for l^- 
vf^qdres; 41 literatiip transcript of the Enchanted Basyn, and the 
Earliest b^lM relating to Robyn jEIode, Piers of Ffullham his 
gentyHqa^y t^etyse on Ffyshypge and Ffowlyng, &c. &c. 
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UNIVERSrrt V mTELLlGENC& 
{^From a Correspondent. X)tfofd, June it^ 

This b^ihg Comtnemoradob Week, irt had t#6 grand Gboc^itt 
at the Masie^rooniy on Monday aad Tu^dd^. The princtpal |ler- 
formers were Miss Stephens^ Mr> Sapto^ Mt» Nicholson, and Mn 
Phillips. The room was not full the first night, but the second 
proved a bumper^ and the performance, on th6 ^liole, was excel- 
lent. 

On Tuesday morning we heard .a ntoftt.eccellen.t SermOn fro&i 
the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Down and Co.nnor, deKy«ired 41 
St. Mary's Church to as crowded and respectable an audience as 
we ever recdlect tb h^^e s^^n ther^^ hi afd^th^ Rildclifie Infir- 
mary-*one of those Institutions alike noble and honorable Ui 
human nature. Dr. Mant took his text from the 25th ch. of St, 
Matthew, 4th verse ; and it was rather happy> that the anthem 
performed in the course of the service, " When the Son of Man,*' 
by Kent, (almost the whole of which the Btsliop qtioted and aptly 
applied in his discourse) had been selected for the occasion. The 
Rt. ReV. Gentleman made some beautiful observations on the na- 
ture of such Institutions, and pointed out most forcibly the signaili 
benefits which accrue to the vast but necessitous portion of our 
feltow-dreatures. The collection told the eloquence of the ISishop', 
which exceeded the one of last year b^ nearly, 20/. ft amounted 
to 91/. 7s. 6d. The Stewards of the Institution for next year are 
C. C. Dormer, ^nd J. W. Henley, jun. esqrs. 

On Wednesday morning, soon after nine o'clock, the crowd 
around the Theatre pressing for admission was immense. The 
usual forms for ushering in the ceremonies of the day having 
ended, the Honorary Degree of D. C. L. Was conferred on ithe fol- 
lowing persons: — 

Sir James Stuart, bart. of Allanbank, Scotland; Sir C. ^kk^ley, 
bart. of Lichfield, and formerly Governor of Madras; Oed. F, 
Lyon, esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, Comindnder of the IfetlOp 
late in the Northern Expedition*; -and Francis Chantry, d^; 
R.A. 

They were all presented by the Rev. ))r. Bliss, ftegi^ttafr of the 
University, and Deputy Professor of CiVil La^. 

After the Crewian Oration in honor of the benefactors to the 
University, had been delivered by Mr. Milman, the Professor of 
Poetry, the Poems and Essays weVe recited by the Gentlemen to 
whom the Prizes had been previously adjudged : — 

The Latin Verse. — Incendium Londinense anno 1666 — by 
Edward Powlett Blunt, Scholar of Corptis Christi college. 

Latin Essay — De Triiunici^ Bpud Rmnahas ^pOiesMe^^hj 
t<*rederick Oakeley, B. A. Christchurch. 

English Essay — Language^ in its copiousness und structure. 
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e&nriiend M9 a ie$i.o/ naiUnud dviUzatian^hj James William 
Mylne, B. A, Balliol college. 

Sir Roger Nxwdioats's Prize.— English Verse— T*€ Temple 
0/ Fetta ai TtMft— by Richard Clerk Sewell, Demy of Magdalen. 

The Names of [the Candidates who, at the close of the Public 
Exambations in £aster Term, were admitted into the 

Ftr$i Ga$9 of lAtertB Humaniarti. 

Beaumont A. J. Qaeen*s Coll. Maberly George, • • Balliol. 
Carey P. S. . . St. John's. Palairet Charles C. . Queen^s. 
Cox Wm. H. . . Pembroke. Smith William, Christehurch. 



JTrsI CZmi of DUcip. Maihemat. ei Phys. 

Beaumont A. J. Qaeen*s Coll. Vallack Benj. W. S. . Exeter. 
Jones C. Rich, • . . Oriel. Walsh Joseph N. . St. John's. 
Prevost Sir G. hart. Oriel. 

Second Clati of Uierm Humanioree. 

Cornish Hubert K. . Corpus. Prevost Sir G. bart. . . Oriel. 

Dod Henry H. • Worcester. Walkey Charles C. Worcester. 

Ind James, • . • Queen's. Welch' William, • St. John's. 

Macdonald Arch. • • Oriel. Wilson H. B. • St. John's. 

Second Goes of Discip. Mathemat. ei Phye, 

Bonner Rich. M. Christehurch. Vesey Hon. Thos. Christehurch* 
Cox William H. • Pembroke. 

Third Class of Utera Humaniores. 

Baker George, . . Wadham. Hone Frederick, . Universit]. 

Bonner Rich. M. Christehurch. Hull H. W Oriel. 

Capper John L. . Pembroke. Lightbourn Joseph F. . Jesus. 

Dear Wm. Smith, . Wadham. Rhoades James, . Wadham. 

Dixon John, . Christehurch. Stanley Edw. J. Christehurch. 

Eyre George Edward, . Oriel. Toller Samuel B. • . Trinity. 

Foley John, . . . Wadham. Tucker Marwood, . . Balliol. 

Heberden William, . Oriel. Walsh Joseph N. . St. John's. 

Hill John, : . Brasennose. Wintle H. . . . Worce&ter. 

The number of Candidates, who form the Fourth Class, but 
whose names are not published, amounts to one hundred and one. 



Cambridge, June 24. 

Greek Ode— W.Selwyn; Latin Ode— R. Snow; Epigrams 
— B. H. Kennedy; all of St. Jolm's College. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Markland^s Letter to D'OroiUe^ sent by our friend M.^ has 
already been published by Prof, Gaisford at the end of M ark^ 
land's Tracts. 

Observations on the Phado of Plato, and on the Veq^ of 
Aristophanes, in our next. 

Notiee of the Birds of Aristophanes is duly received. 

Biblical Criticism, by Mr. L. W., in our next; as also that of 

J. E.N.M. 

« 

Roman Tragedy and Demosthenes' 1st Philippic came too 
late for our present No. 

Notes on the Antigone are accepted with thanks. 

Quisquilia will exactly suit us. 

The Oxford Prizes in our next. 

We have received the verses of Lucius, and we should gladly 
have attended to his wishes, but we have always waived the in- 
sertion of ally except Prize poems. 

We do wish our 'Cambridge Friend' would join us — our 
pages yvill always be open to him, and indeed every contributor; 
when we adopt a system of exclusion, then we shall not be sur- 
prised if other channels are sought^ 

The Dissertation on TllEP in our next. , 

M.'s two Notices are more suited to the ' Retrospective 
Review ' than to our work* 

Worlidge's Gems, &c. Sec. in our next. 



ERUATA IN NO. LXI. 


Page 180. 
189. 


line 23. ^t); 
9. a6ori9, 
85. leges. 
88. lose, 


184. 


1. nemorum 


185. 
186. 


16. sanguineaa^ue ' 
14. peccasse 
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THE TYRO'S GR£EK AND ENGLISH 

LEXICON; 

A SCHOOL EDITION 

JONES' LEXICON. 
SoM by Mesirt. LoagmMi and Co.» price 1/. Is. 

I have ezaminad it min and again ; and I have no hesitation in pta^ 
nouncing it the work of a man S[ sense and a roan of learniog;. • The 
vsefbloess of it is indisputable; and my hope is that it will be extenshrely 
known, and justly valued^ — ^Da. Pabr. 

In this vcw boition more matter is got into less space, and the price 
is reduced almost one-third. Many hundreds of words are added in the 
Appendix; besides improvements dispersed throughout the work* The 
Preface is expanded into an interesting disquisition on the principles of 
Lexicography. . . These principles are illustrated by a variety of examples^ 
which cannot fail to afford .high pleasure and a beneficial stimuhia to the 
mind which has ever caught the enthusiasm of classical studies. — ^£c-* 
i.ecTic Review for June 1895. 

If we are not, in every instance, convinced by the author's specimens 
of criticism, we are delighted and instructed : we see them as models, 
suggesting and showing the ri^ht -application of principles : and we are 
elevated into admiration at his penetration and sanity, his exquisite 
taste of the beauties of thought and diction, his glowing enthusiasm, and 
felicitous elucidations. We cordial^, recommend the work, as better 
adapted than any other for conducting to a masterly acquaintance with 
the noblest works of the human powers.^— Cokg beg ati oval Magazists 
for June 1825. 

By iht same Author. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR, piice 3s. 

ANALOGIC LATINiE ; or a DevelopeineDt of those 
Analogies by which the Parts of Speech in Latin are d^rivfB& 
from each other: to which is annexed a copious Vocabulary, 
constructed on those Analogies, and adapted for learners in pri- 
Tate and the public schools. Price Ss.6d.^ 

In the Press. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR^ to accompapy the Lexicon, 
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